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ADVERTISEMENT BY TfiE PDBLISKER. 


,The Expression of a general ^desire that Prescott^s 
Historical Works, which have obtained so ex- 
tensive a sale in their cmginal costly editions, 
should be rendered accessible t© a wider circle of 
readers, has determined Mr. Bentley to republish 
them in a form more convenient for popular circu- 
lation, and at a price which will bring them within 
<;he reach of all classes. This new edition will be 
issued*in Mcjuthly Volumes, uniform with Alison^s 
History of Europe, nearly boimd, price Six 
Shillings^ the First Volume to appear on the 1st of 
•October. The Series will comprise, 

I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA. 

II. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

m. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU.. 

The high reputation which these masterly produc- 
tions have achieved rests upon a solid basis. Uniting 
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in an^eminent degree the qualities of severe research 
afd popular interest, and written in a fresh* and cap- 
tivating style, they blend the charms of romance 
with the graver features of history. Ranking with 
the wri;ti^g8 of Gibbon, Robertson, and Macaulay, 
in erudition andliterarypower, they derive additional 
fascination from the picturesque nature of their 
subjasts, and the exciting varietyt of character, 
perilous adventure, an^ startling incident they dis-. 
close. Their great value as authentic and original 
narratives is considerably enhanced by those dramatic 
elements which so rarely enliven the sober pages of 
history, and which have renderdli them as attractive 
to the young as they are replete with instruction for 
the oid. In the form in which it is now proposed to 
re-issue these publications they will become incor-* 
porated with our Classical Literaturq^^ at a price 
which will facilitate their reception in Colleges and 
Schools, and in every house and cottage where there 
is a nook dedicated to Books — the Penates of oun 
English homesteads. 


New Burlington Stkeet. 
Sept, 29 f 1849. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


• English writers have done rqpre for the illustration 
of Spanish history than for that of any other, except 
their own. To say nothing“of the recent general 
compendium, executed for the Cabinet Cyclopaedia/^ 
a wprk of singular acuteness and information/ we 
have particular narratives of the several reigns, in 
an unbroken series, from the Emperor Charles^the 
Fifth (the First of Spain) to Charles the Thir^ at 
t£e close of the last century, by authors whose names, 
are a sufficienf guarantee for the excellence of their 
productions. It is singular, ttilit, witl^this attention 
to the modern history of the Peninsula, there should 
be no particular account of the period which may be 
considered as the proper basis of it, — ^the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In this reign, the several States, into which .the 
country had been broken up for ages, were brought 
under a common rule; the kingdom of Naples was 
conquered; America discovered and colonised; the 
ancient empire of the Spanish Arabs subverted ; the 
dread tribunal of the Modern Inquisition established; 
the Jews, who contributed so sensibly to the wealth 
and civilisation of the country, were banished ; and. 
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in finCj such changes were introduced into the interior 
admftiistration of the monarchy^ as have left a perma- 
nent impression on the character and condition of 
the nation. * 

The actors in these events were every way suited 
to their importance. ^Besides the reigning sovereigns, 
EerdinSnd and Isabella, — ^the latter, certainly, one 
of the most interesting personages in history, — we 
hav^ in political affairs, that conjummate states- 
man, Cardinal Ximenes ; *in military, the Great 
Captain,^'' Gonsalvo d9 Cordova ; and in maritime, the 
most successful navigator of any age, Christopher 
Columbus ^ whose entire biographies fall within the 
limity of this period. Even such portions of it as 
have been incidentally touched by English wrifers, 
as the Italian wars, for example, have been drawn 
so delusively from French and Italian sources, that 
they may be said to be untrodden ground for the 
historian of Spain.* ^ 

It must be admitted, however, that an account of 
this reign coiffd not have been undertaken at any 
preceding period with anything like the Sdvantages 
at present afforded, owing to the light which recent 

* The only histories of this reign by Continental writers, with 
which I am acquainted, are the ^^Histoire des Hois Catholiques 
Ferdinand et Isabelle, par FAbb^ Mignot, Paris, 1766,” and the 
“ Geschichte der Regierung Ferdinand des Katholischen, von Rupert 
Becker, Pitig und Leipzig, 17S0.” Their authors have employee^ 
Uie most acces^ble materials only in the compilation ; and, indeed, 
they lay claim to no great research, which would seem to be pre- 
cluded by the extent of their works, in neither instance exceeding 
two volumes duodecimo. They have the merit of exhibiting, in a 
simple perspicuous form, those events which, lying on the surface, 
may be found more or less expanded in most general histories. 
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researches of Spanish scholars, m^the greatei* free- 
dom of inquiry now enjoyed, have shed on some of 
its most interesting and least familiar features. The^ 
most important of the wor£s to which I allude are, 
•the History of the Inquisition, from official docu- 
• ments, by its secretary, Llorente^ the analysis of the 
political institutions of the kingdom, by such writers 
as Marina, Sempere, and Capmany; the literal ‘ 
version, now made the first time, of the Spairfsh- 
Arab chronicles, by Conde ; the collection of original 
and unpublished documents, ilfustrating the history 
of Columbus and the early £Jastilian navigators, by 
Navarrete; and lastly, the copious illustrations of 
Isabella's reign by piemencin, the late lamented 
secretary of the Eoyal Academy of History, forming 
the sixth volume of its valuable Memoirs. 

It was the knowledge of these facilities for d&ng 
jflstice to this subject, as well as its intrinsic merits, 
which led ma| ten years since, to select it; and 
surely no subject could be found more suitable for 
the pen of an American, than a history of that reign, 
qpder the auspices of which the existence of his own 
favoured quarter of the globe was first revealed. As 
I was conscious that the value of the history must 
depend mainly on that of its materials, I have spared 
neither pains nor expense, from the first, in collect- 
ing the most authentic. In accomplishing this, I 
Inust acknowledge the services of my friends, Mr. 
Alexander H. Everett, then minister plenipotentiary 
from the United States to t^ie court of Madrid; 
Mr. Arthur Middleton, secretary of the i^^merican 
legation ; and, above all, Mr. O. Rich, now American 
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coHmil for the Bateario Islands^ a gentleman whose 
ext^sire bibliographical knowledge and^unwearied 
^researches during a long residence in the Peninsula, 
?il&ve been liberally employed for the benefit both of 
his own country and of England. With such assist- 
ance, •! flatter mysQlf that I have been enabled to 
necure whatever can materially conduce to the illus- 
tration of the period in question, whether in the form 
of Chronicle, memoir, private correspondence, legal 
codes, or official documents. Among these are various 
contemporary manuscripts, covering the whole ground 
of the narrative, none^f which have been printed, 
and some of them but little known to Spanish 
scholars. In obtaining copies qf these from the public 
libraries, I must add, that I have found facilities 
under the present liberal government which were 
denied me under the preceding. In addition to 
these sources of information, I have availed myself, In 
the part of the work occupied with literary criticism 
and history, of the library of my friend Mr. George 
Ticknor, who, during a visit to Spain, some years 
since, collected whatever was rare and valuable ki 
the literature of the Peninsula. I must further 
acknowledge my obligations to the library of Harvard 
University, in Cambridge, from whose rich reposi- 
tory of books relating to our own country I have 
derived material aid: and, lastly, I must not omit 
to notice the favours of another kind, for which I 
am indebted to my friend Mr. William H. Gardiner, 
whose judicious counsels have been of essential 
benefit to me in the revision of my labours. 

In the plan of the work, I have not limited myself 
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to a strict chroEolOgical narrativrf of passing ev^ts ; 
but have occasionally paused, at the expense, per- 
haps, of some interest in ^ the story, to seek such 
collateral information as might bring these events 
into a dearer view. I have devoted a liberal portion 
of the work to the literary progress of the jJation, 
conceiving this quite as essential a part of its history 
as civil and nulitary details. I have occasionally 
introduced, at the close pf the chapters, a critical 
notice of the authorities used^ that the reader may 
' form some estimate of their comparative value and 
credibility. Finally, I have •endeavoured to present 
him with such an account of the state of affairs, 
bot]j before the acce»sion and at the demise of the 
Catholic sovereigns, as might afford him the best 
points of view for surveying the entire result^ of 
their reign. 

How far I have succeeded in the execution of this 
plan must be^left to the reader^s candid judgment. 
Many errors he may be able ft) detec^. Sure I am, 
there canjae no one more sensible of my deficiencies 
than myself ; although it was not till after practical 
experience that I could fully estimate the difficulty 
of obtaining anything like a faithful portraiture of a 
distant age, amidst the shifting hues and perplexing 
cross-lights of historic testimony. From one class 
of errors my subject necessarily exempts me, — those 
founded on national or party feeling. ,I may have 
been more open to another fault, — ^that of too strong 
a bias in favour of my principal actors ; for characters, 
noble and interesting in themselves, naturally beget 
a sort of partiality, akin to friendship, in the 
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historian's mind, stecustomed to the daily contem- 
plation of them. Whatever defects may be charged 
?)n the work, I can at least assure myself, that it is 
an honest record of a reign important in itself, new to 
the reader in an English dress, and resting od a solid 
basis bf authentic materials, such as probably could 
not be met with out of Spain, nor in it without much 
difficulty. • 

ITlope I shall be acquitted of egt)tism, although 
I add a few words respecting the peculiar embaiv 
rassments I have encountered in composing these 
volumes. Soon after my arrangements were made, 
early in 1826, for obtaining the necessary materials 
fronk Madrid, I was deprived of the use of my ^yes 
for all purposes of reading and writing, and had no 
prospect of again recovering it. This was a serious 
obstacle to the prosecution of a work requiring the 
perusal of a large mass of authorities, in various 
languages, the contents of which were to be carefully 
collated, and tpansferitid to my own pages, verified by 
minute reference.* Thus shut out from ^ne sense, 

I was driven to rely exclusively on another, and t0 
make the ear do the work of the eye. With the 
assistance of a reader, uninitiated, it may be added, 
in any modern language but his own, I worked my 

* ‘^To compile a history from various authors when they can 
only be consulted by other eyes, is not easy, nor possible, but with* 
more skilful and attentive help than can be commonly obtained.” 
(Johnson's la/e of Miltcm.) This remark of the great critic, which 
first engaged my attention in the midst of my embarrassments, 
although discouraging at first, in the end stimulated the desire to 
overcome them. 
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way through several venerable* Castilian quq^tos, 
until I T^jas satisfied of the practicability of th^ 
undertaking. I next procjired the services of one 
more competent to aid me in pursuing my historical 
inquiries. The process was slow and irksome enough, 
doubtless, to both parties, at least till my was 
accommodated to foreign sounds, and an antiquated, 
oftentimes barb^irous phraseology, when my progress 
became more saisible, and I was cheered with the 
prospect of success. It certa^ly would have been 
a far more serious misfortune to be led thus blind- 
fold through the pleasant paths of literature ; but 
my track stretched, for the most part, across dreary 
wastes, where no beauty lurked to arrest the*tra- 
veller’s eye and charm his senses. After persevering 
in this course for some years, my eyes, by the blessing 
of Providence, recovered sufficient strength to allow 
me to use them, with tolerable freedom, in the 
prosecution of^my labours^ and in the revision of all 
previously written. I hope I ilhall not be misunder- 
stood, as ^tating these circumstances to deprecate 
the severity of criticism, since I am inclined to think 
the greater circumspection I have been compelled to 
use has left me, on the whole, less exposed to inac- 
curacies than I should have been in the ordinary 
mode of composition. But, as I reflect on the many 
sober hours I have passed in wading through black- 
letter tomes, and through manuscripts whose doubtful 
orthography and defiance of all punctuation were 
so many stumbling-blocks to my amanuensis, it 
calls up a scene of whimsical distresses, not usually 
encountered, on which the good-natured reader may, 
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perj^aps, allow I hive some rights now that I have 
^ot the better of them, to dwell with satisfaction. 

I will only remark, in conclusion of this too prolix 
discussion about myself, that, while making my 
tortoise-like progress, I saw what I had fondly looked 
upon*^s my own ground, (having indeed lain unmo- 
lested by any other invader for so many ages,) 
suddenly entered, and in part occppied, by one of 
my*5ountrymen. I allud^ to Mr. Imng's “ History 
of Columbus,^^ and '^Chronicle of Granada/^ thp 
subjects of which, although covering but a small 
part of my whole plan, ibrm certainly two of its most 
brilliant portions. Now, alas ! if not devoid of inte- 
rest; they are at least stripped of the charm of 
novelty : for what eye has not been attracted to the 
spot which the light of that writer^ s genius has 
fallen ? 

I cannot quit the subject which has so long occu- 
pied me, without one glance at the present unhappy 
condition of ^ain ; #ho, shorn of her ancient splen- 
dour, humbled by the loss of empire aj^road, and 
credit at home, is abandoned to all the evils •f 
Yet, deplorable as this condition is, it is 
so bad as the lethargy in which she has been 
Better be hurried forward for a 
qd the wings of the tempest, than stagnate 
in a death-like calm, fatal alike to intellectual and 
moral progress. The crisis of a revolution, when 
old things are passing away, and new ones are not yet 
established, is, indeed, fearful. Even the immediate 
consequences of its achievement are scarcely less so 
to a people who have yet to learn by experiment 
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the precise form of institutions test suited to their 
w ants^ amd to accommodate their character to thesg 
institutions. Such resultg must come with time, 
however, if the nation be but true to itself. And 
that they will come, sooner or later, to the Spaniards, 
surely no one can distrust whcf is at all coni^ersant 
with their earlier history, and has witnessed the 
examples it affords of heroic virtue, devoted patriotism, 
and generous lo^e of freedt^m. 

* “ Che Vantico valore • 

- non e ancor niorto.*^ 

• 

Clouds and darkness have, indeed, settled thick 
around the throne of^the youthful Isabella; but* not 
a deeper darkness than that which covered the land 
in the first years of her illustrious namesake ; ^nd 
we may humbly trust, that the same Providence 
yfiiicli guided her reign to so prosperous a termi- 
nation, may carry the nation safe through its present 
perils, and secure to it the* greatest of earthly 
blessings, civil and religious liberty. 

• 


November, 1837. 
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*SiNCE the publication of the<First Edition of this 
work it has undergone a careful revision ; and this, 
aided by the communications of several intelligent 
friends, who have.takeij an interest in Hs success, has 
enabled me |o correct several verbal inaccuracies, 
and a few typographical errors, which had been pje- 
viously overlook^.' While the Second Edition was 
passing through the press, I received, also, copies of 
two valuable Sfjanish works having relation to the 
rei^ of the Catholic sovereigns, but w^iich, as they 
app^ed dwing the recent troubles of the Peninsula, 
before come to mj knowledge. Po^ these 
I jam indebted to the politeness of Don 
Calderon de la Barca, late Spanish Mii&tier 
Washington 5 a gentleman whose frank and 
mauners, personal accomplishments, and independent 
conduct in public life, have secured for him,deservedly 
high consideration in the United States, as well as 
in his own country. 

I must still further acknowledge my obligations 

h 


VOL. 1. 
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to Don Pascual d© Gayangos, the learned author of 
the Mahominedan D 3 ruasties in Spain/^ recently- 
published in London, — a work, which from its 
thorough investigation of original sources, and its 
fine spirit of criticism, must supply, what has been 
so long felt to be sf desideratum with the student, — 
the means of forming a perfect acquaintance with 
the^Arabian portion of the Peninsular annals. There 
fell into the hands of thi^ gentleman, on the breaking 
up of the convents* of Saragossa, in 1835, a rich 
collection of original documents, comprehending, 
among other things, the autograph correspondence 
of •Ferdinand and Isabella, a^d of the principal per- 
sons of their court. It formed, probably, part of the 
Hilary of Geronimo Zurita, historiographer of Aragon, 
under Philip II., who, by virtue of his office, was 
intrusted with whatever documents would illustrate 
the history of the country. Tliis rare collection was 
left at his ieath to a monastery in his native city. 
Although Zurita is one of the principal atfthorities for 
the present work, there are many details of interest 
in this correspondence, which have passed unnoticed 
by him, even when forming the basis of his conclu- 
sions. And I have gladly availed myself of the libe- 
rality and great kindness of Senor de Gayangos, who 
has placed these MSS. at my disposal, transcribing 
such as I have selected, for the corroboration and 
further illustration of my work. The difficulties 
attending this labour of love will be better appre- 
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ciated^ when it is nnderfirtbM that iSie original writing 
is in an sgitiquated character, which few Spanish 
scholars of the present day^ could comprehend, and 
often in cypher, which requires much patience and 
ingenuitjr to explain. With these various emendations, 
it is hoped that the present Edition may be €ound 
more deserving of that favour from the English 
public, which h^ts been so courteously accorde(i*to 
the preceding. 


March, 1841. 
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FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


INTRODUCTION. 

pCTION L 

VIEW OF THE CiSTILIAN MONARCHY BEFORE THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Early History and. <?iqknBtitution of Castile. — Invusion of the Arabs. — Slow 
Reconquest of the Tlountry. — Religious Enthusiasm of the Spaniards. 
— Influence of their Minstrelsy. — Their Chivalry. — Cqgtilian Town. — 
Cortes. — Its Powers. — Its Boldness. — Wealth of the Cities. — The 
Nobility. — ^Ttheir Privileges and Wealth. — Knights. — Clergy. — 
Poverty of the Crown. — Limited Extent of the Prerogative. 

For several hundred years after the great Saracen 
invasion in the beginning of the eighth century, Spain wais. 
broken up into a number of small hut independent states^ 
divided in their interests, and often in deadly hostility 
with one another. It was inhabited by races the most 
dissimilar in their origin, religion, and goveriftoent, the 
least important of which has exerted a sensible influence on 
the character and institutions of its present inhabitants. 
At the close of the fifteenth century these various races 
were blended into one great nation, under one common rule* 
VOL, I. B 
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Its territorial limits were widely extended by discovery and 
conquest. Its domestic institutions, and even its literature, 
were moulded into the form, which, to a considerable extent, 
they have maintained to Ihe present day. It is the object 
of the present narrative to exhibit the period in, which these 
mQmentous results were effected, — the reigi^ of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. * 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the number of 
states into which the country had beeti divided was reduced 
to four : Castile, Aragon, ^Navarre, and the Moorish king- 
dom of Granada. The last, comprised within nearly the 
same limits as the modern province of that name, was all 
that remained to thp Mr stems of their once vast possessions 
in the Peninsula. Its concentrated population gave it a 
degree of strength altogether ^.isproportioned to the extent 
of its territory ; and the profuse magnificence of its court, 
which rivalled that of the ancient caliphs, was supported by 
the labours of a sober, industrious people, under whom agri- 
culture and several of the mechanic arts had reached a 
degree of excellence probably unequall|d in any other part 
of Europe during tha middle ages. 

The littlb kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the 
Pyrenees, had often attracted the avarice of neighbouring 
and more powerful states. But since their selfish schemes 
operated as a mutual check upon each other, Navarre still 
continued to maintain her independence when all the smaller 
states in the Peninsula had been absorbed in the gradually 
increasing dominion of Castile and Aragon. 

This latter kingdom comprehended the province of that 
name, together with, Catalonia and Valencia. Under its 
auspicious climate and free political institutions, its inhabi- 
tants displayed an uncommon share of intellectual and 
moral energy. Its long line of coast opened the way to an 
extensive and flourishing commerce ; and its enterprising 
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navy indemnified the nation for the scantiness of its teng- 
tory at home, by the important foreign conquests of Sardinia, 
Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 

The remaining provinces of Leon, Biscay, the Asta- 
sias, Galicig., Old and New Cfistile, Estremadura, Murcia, 
^nd Andalusia, fell to the crown of Oastile, which, thus 
extending its sway over an unbroken line of country from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, seemed by the 
magnitude of its territory, as well as by its antiquity (^r 
it was there that the old Gothic* monarchy may be saiJ to 
ha-se first revived after the great Saracen invasion), to be 
entitled to a preeminence over the other states of the Pen- 
insular. This claim, indeed, appeawi to have been recognised 
at an early period of her history. Aragon did homage to 
Castile for her territory on^the western bank of the Elfro 
until tlie twelfth century ; as did Navarre, Portugal, and, 
at a later period, the Moorish kingdom of Granada.^ And. 
when at length the various states of Spain were consolidated 
int^ one monarchy, the capital of Castile became the 
capital of the new jmpire, and her language the language 
of the court and of literature. • 

It will facilitate our inquiry into the circumsCinces which 
immediately Ilid to these results, if we briefly glance at the 
prominent features in the early history and constitution of 
the two principal Christian states, Castile and Aragon, pre- 
vious to the fifteenth century, t 

* Aragou was formally released from this homage in 1177, and 
tugal iu 1264. (Maiiana, Historia General de Espaha; Madrid, 1780; 
lib. 11, cap. 14 ; lib. 13, cap. 20.) The King of Granada, Aben Alahmar, 
swore fealty to St. Ferdinand in 1245, binding himself to tSe payment of 
an annual rent, to serve under him with a stipulated number of his knights 
in war, and personally attend Cortes when smimomd ^ — a whimsical stipu- 
lation this for a Mahometan prince. Conde, Historia de la Dom|j!iacion de 
los Arabes en Espana, (Madrid, 1820, 1821,) tom. iii. cap. 80. 

t Navarre was too inconsiderable, and bore too near a resemblance in its 

32 
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^ The Visigoths, ^ho overran the Peninsula in the fifth 
century, brought with them the same libera], principles of 
government which distinguished their Teutonic brethren. 
Their crown was declare*d elective by a formal legislative 
act.* Laws were enacted' in the great national councils^ 
composed of prelates and nobility, and not unfrequentl^ 
ratified in an assembly of the people. Their code of juris- 
prud^^e, although abounding in frivolous detail, contained 
man^ admirable provisions for the security of justice ; and, 
irf the degree of civil liberty which it accorded to the 
Koman inhabitants of^ the country, far transcended thosfi of 
most of the other barbarians of the North. t In short, their 
• 

government to the other Peninsular kingdoms, to require a separate notice ; 
for which, indeed, the national writers afford but very scanty materials. 
Tfie Moorish empire of Granada, so int#esting in itself, and so djssimilar, 
in all respects, to Christian Spain, merits particular attention. I have 
deferred the consideration of it, however, to that period of the histofyi 
which is occupied with its subversion. See Part I. chap. 8. * 

* See the Canons of the fifth Council of Toledo. FloreZj, Eifiafia 
Sagrada, (Madrid, 1 747 — 1776,) tom. vi. p. 168, . 

f Recesviiito, in order more effectually to bringiabout the consolidation 
of his Gothic and Roman fubjects into one nation, abrogated the law pro- 
hibiting their^termarriage. The terms in which his enactment is con- 
ceived disclose a far more enlightened policy than that ^rsued either hy 
the Franks or Lombards. (See the Fuero Juzgo ; ed. de la Acad., 
Madrid, 1815 •, lib. 3, tit. 1, ley 1.) — The Visigothic code, Fuero Juzgo, 
(Forum Judicum,) originally compiled in Latin, was translated into 
Spanish under St. Ferdinand ; a copy of which version was first printed in 
1600, at Madrid. (Los Doctores Asso y Manuel, Institiiciones del 
,ri||recho Civil de Castilla; Madrid, 1792; pp. 6‘, 7.) A second edition, 
under the supervision of the Royal Spanish Academy, was published in 
1815. This compilation, notwithstanding the apparent rudeness and even 
ferocity of some of its features, may be said to have formed the basis of all 
the subsequent legislation of Castile. It was, doubtless, the exclusive con- 
templation of these features whidi brought upon these laws the sweeping 
condemnation of Montesquieu, as “puferiles, gauches, idiotes, — ^frivoles 
dans le fond et gigantesquea dans Ic iyle.” Esprit des Loix, liv. 28, 
chap. 1. 
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simple polity exhibited the germ of some of those institutioi^ 
which, with ojiher nations, and under happier auspices, have 
formed the basis of a well-n^^ted constitution^ liberty.* 

But while in other cou^^j||s* the principles of^ a free 
government were slowly -anp gradually unfolcfed, their 
.development was much accelerated in Spain % an event, 
which, at time, seemed, to-* threatSi their ||tal extinc- 
tion, -r^^the great Saracen inve«ion at the beginu®^ of the 
eighth century. The religious, as well as tie political 
institutions of the ifrabs, were too dissimilar to those of the 
coequered nation, to allow the former to exercise any very 
sensible influence over the latter in ’ these particulars. In 
the spirit of toleration which distinguished the early followers 
of Mahomet, they conceded to such of the Goths as were 
willing to continue amoijg them after the conquest, the 
free enjoj||^i of their religious, as well as many of the 
civil privileges which they possessed under the ancient 
monarchy.! * llhdei' this liberal dispensation it cannot be 
ddhbted that nra&jf ‘pref^^ remaining in the pleasant 
regions oft their jficesiers, to quitting them for a life of 

• 

* Some of the local usages, afterwards incorporated ^ the fueroSf or 
charters, of th^Castilian communities, may probably be derived from the 
time of the Visigoths. The English reader may form a good idea of the 
tenor of the legal institutions of this people and their immediate descen- 
dants, from an article in the sixty-first Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
written with equal learning and vivacity. 

+ The Christians, in all matters exclusively relating to themselves, were 
governed by their own laws, (See the Fucro Juzgo, Introd. p. 4U,) ^ui- 
nistered by their own judges, subject only in capital cases to an appeli'to 
the Moorish tribunals. Their churches and monasteries (rosce inter spinas^ 
says the histo^’ian) were scattered over the principal towns, Cordova retain- 
ing seven, Toledo six, &c. ; and their clergy w'cre allowed to display the 
costume, and celebrate the pompous ceremonial, o'f the Romish communion. 
Florez, Espana Sagrada, tom. x. trat. 33, cap. 7. — Morales, Cordnica 
General dp Espana, (Obras, Madrid, 1791 — 1793,) lib. 15, cap. 78, — Condo, 
Dominacion de los Arabes, part 1, cap. 16, 22, 
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poverty and toil. These, however, appear to have been 
chiefly of the lower order and the men of higher rank, or 
of ijaore generous sentimeivi(^, who refused to accept a 
nominal and precarious independence at the hands of their 
oppressors, escaped from thef overwhelming inundation into* 
the neighbohring countries of France, Italy, and Britain, or • 
retreated behind those natui^l fortresses of the north, the 
A^niian bills and the Pyrenees, whither the victorious 
Sar^en di^ained to pursue them.t * 

'' ^lere the broken remnant of the nation endeavoured to 
revive the forms at least of the ancient government. But 
it may well be conceived how imperfect these must have 
been under a calamity which, breaking up all the artificial 
distinctions of society, seemed to resolve it at once into its 
primitive equality. The monarcl^ once master of the^whole 
Peninsula, now beheld his empire contracted to h Jew barren 

• Morales, Cordnica, lib. 12, cap. 77. — Yet the names of several nobles 
resident among the Moors appear in tho record pf tliose times. (®eo 
Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia de Espana ; Madrid, 1770 j tom. i. p. 34, 
note.) If we could rely on a singular fact, quoted by Ziirita, we might 
infer that a large proportidli of the Goths were content to reside among 
their Saracen cS^querors. The intermarriages among the two nations had 
been so frequent that in 1311 the ambassador of Jame#II., of Aragon, 
stated to his Holiness, Pope Clement V., that of 200,000 persons compos- 
ing the population of Granada, not more than 500 were of pure Moorish 
descent! (Anales de la Corona de Aragon; Zaragoza, 1610; lib. 5, 
cap. 93.) As tho object of the statement was to obtain certain ecclesias- 
tical aids from the pontiff, in the prosecution of the Moorish war, it appears 
ve|||BU8picious, notwithstanding the emphasis laid on it by the historian. 

T Bleda, Cordnicado los Moros do Espaha, (Valencia, 1610,) p. 171. — 
This author states that in his time there were several families in Ireland 
whoso patronybics hore testimony to their descent from these Spanish 
exiles. That careful aptiquary, Morales, considers the regions of the 
Pyrenees lying betwixt Aragon and Navarre, together with the Asturias, 
Biscay, Guipuscoa, the northern portion of Galicia and the Alpuxarras, (the 
last retreat, too, of the Moors, under the Christian domination,) to have 
been untouched by the Saracen invaders. See lib. 12, cap. 76. 
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inhospitable rocks. The noble, instead of the broad lands 
and thronged Jialls of his ancestors, saw himself at best but 
the chief of some wandering horde, seeking a doubtful sub- 
sistence, like himself, by rapine.* The peasantry, indeed, 
may be sa^ to have gained by the exchange ; and in a 
situation in which all factitious distinctions were of less 
worth than individual prowess and efficiency, they rose in 
political consequence. Even slavery, a sore evil among the 
Visigoths, as indeed* among all the barbarians of Germaii 
origin, though not effaced, lost many of its most revolting 

features under the more generous legislation of later times.* 

• 

* The lot of the Visigothic slave was ^ufSciently hard. The oppres- 
sions which this unhappy race endured we.-e such as to lead Mr. Southey, 
in his excellent introduction to the “ Chronicle of the Cid,” to impute to 
their co-»peration, in part, the ca% conquest of the country by the Arabs. 
But, although the laws in relation to them, seem to be taken up with de- 
termining their incapacities rather than their privileges, it is probable that 
they secured to them, on the whole, quite as great a degree of civil conse- 
quence as was enjoyed by similar classes in the rest of Europe. By the 
Fuero Juzgo, the slave was allowed to acquire property for himself, and 
with it to purchase his^wn redemption. (Lib. 5, tit. 4, ley 16.) A cer- 
tain proportion every man’s Sflaves were also^required to bear arms, and 
to accottipi^f their master to the field. (Lib, 9, tit. 2, le^.) But their 
relative rank is fbtter ascertained by the amount of composition (that ac- 
curate measarement of civil rights with all the barbarians of the North) 
prescribed for any personal violence inflicted on them. Thus, by the Salic 
law, the life of a free Roman was estimated at only one-fifth of that of a 
Frank, (Lex Salica, tit. 43, sec. 1,8*,) while, by the law of the Visigoths, 
the life of a slave was valued at half of that of a freeman. (Lib. 6, tit. 
4, ley 1.) In the latter code, moreover, the master was prohibited, ujjjj^ 
the severe penalties of banishment and sequestration of property, from 
either maiming or murdering his own slave, (lib. 6, tit. 5, leyes 12, 13 ;) 
while, in otlier codes of the barbarians, the penalty was confined to similar 
trespasses on the slaves of another ; and by the Salic law no higher mulct 
was imposed for killing than for kidnapping a slave. (Lex Salica, tit. 11, 
sec. 1, 3.) The legislation of the Visigoths, in those particulars, seems to 
have regarded this unhappy race as not merely a distinct species of property ; 
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A sensible and salutary influence* at the same time, was 
exerted on the moral energies of the nation, T^ich had been 
corrupted in the long enjoyment of uninterrupted prosperity. 
Indeed, so relaxed were tRe morals of the court, as well as of 
the clergy, and so enervated had all classes beopme, in the 
general diffusion of luxury, that some authors have not scni-* 
pled to refer to these causes principally the perdition of the 
Gothic monarchy. An entire reformation in these habits 
was necessarily effected in a situation ‘where a scanty sub- 
S&fce^ice could only be earned by a life of extreme tempe- 
and toil, and where it was often to be sought sword in 
liand, from an enemy far superior in numbers. Whatever 
“may have been the vices«of the Spaniards, they cannot have 
been those of effeminate sloth. Thus a sober, hardy, and 
independent race was gradually /ormed, prepared to assert 
their ancient inheritance, and to lay the foundations of far 
more liberal and equitable forms of government than were 
known to their ancestors. 

At first, their progress was slow and almost imperceptible. 
The Saracens, indeed, reposing under J^e sunny skies of 
Andalusia, so congenial with their own, seemed wiping to 
relinquish tfte sterile regions of the north to an enemy whom 
they despised. But, when the Spaniards, ’^quitting the 
shelter of their mountains, descended into the o|jen plains 
of Leon and Castile, they found themselves exposed to the 
predatory incursions of the Arab cavalry, who, sweeping 
over the face of the country, carried off in a single foray 
tlJI hard-earned produce of a summer’s toil. It was not 
until they had reached some natural boundary, as the 
river Douro, or the chain of the Guadarrama, that they were 
enabled, by constructing a line of fortifications along these 
primitive bulwarks, to secure their conquests, and oppose 

it provided' for their personal security, instead of limiting itself to the 
indemnificatioii of their masters. 





an effectual resistatic© to tke destructive inroads of tigir 
enemies. , 

Their own dissensions were another cause of their tardy 
progress. The numerous petty ^states which rose from the 
•ruins of th^ ancient monarchy, seemed to regard each other 
• with even a fiercer hatred than that with which they viewed 
the enemies of their faith ; a circums^iance that more than 
once brought the nation to the verge of ruin. More Chris- 
tian blood was wasfed in these national feuds, than in all 
their encounters with the infidd. The soldiers of Feman 
Gonzalez, a chieftain of the* tenth century, complained that 
their master made them lead the life of very devils, keeping 
them in the harness day and nighi, in wars, not against the 
Saracens, but one another.* 

These circumstances 6% far palsied the arm of the Chris- 
tians, that a century and a half elapsed after the invasion 
before they had penetrated to the Douro,t and nearly thrice 
that period before they had advanced the line' of conquest 
to\he Tagus, J notwithstanding this portion of the country 
had been oomparfjfively deserted by the Mahometans. But 
it was easy to foresee that a peopie, living, as they did, 
under circumstances so well adapted to the^development 
of hoth phyflcal and moral energy, must ultimately prevail 
over a nation oppressed by despotism, and the effeminate 
indulgence to which it was naturally disposed by a sensual 
religion and a voluptuous climate. In truth, the early 
Spaniard was urged by every motive that can give efficacy 
to human purpose. Bent up in his barren mountain^J^e 
beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful vineyards of his 
ancestors delivered over to the spoiler, the holyk places pol- 

* Cor<5nica General, part 3, fol. 54. 

’I* According to Morales, (Cordnica, lib. 13, cap. 67,) this took place 
about 850. 

X Toledo was not recon<iuered until 1085 ; Lisbon, in 1147* 
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kfed bjr bis abommble rites, and the Crescent glittering 
on the domes which were once consecrated by (Jie venerated 
sjmbpi of his faith. His cause became the cause of Heaven. 
The church published her hulls of crusade, offering liberal 
indulgences to those who served, and Paradise to* those who ® 
fell in battle against the infidel. The ancient Castilian 
was remarkable for *his independent resistance of papal 
encroachment ; but the peculiarity of his situation subjected 
in an uncommon degree to ecclesiastical influence at 
home. Priests mingled in* the council and the camp, and, 
arrayed in their sacerd^otal robes, not unfrequently led the 
armies to battle.* They interpreted the will of Heaven as 
mysteriously revealed in# dreams and visions. Miracles 
were a familiar occurrence. The violated tombs of the 
saints sent forth thunders and l^htnings to consume the 
invaders ; and, when the Christians fainted in the fight, 
the apparition of their patron, St. James, mounted on a 
milk-white steed, and bearing aloft the banner of the Cross, 
was seen hovering in the air to rally their broken squadrons, 
and lead them on to victory. t Thus th(j Spaniard looked 
e 

■* The Archi,i«hops of Toledo, whose revenues and retinues fai* exceeded 
those of the other ecclesiastics, were particularly conspicuous in these holy 
wars. Mariana, speaking of one of these belligerent prelates, considers it 
worthy of encomium, that “ it is not easy to decide whether he was most 
conspicuous for his good government in peace, or his conduct and valour in 
war.” Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. p. 14. 

f The first occasion on which the military apoStle condescended to reveal 
hin^lf to the Leonese, was the memorable day of Clavijo, A.D. 844, when 
70, WO infidels fell on the field. From that time the name of St. Jago 
became the battle-cry of the Spaniards. The truth of the story is attested 
by a contompotary charter of Ramiro I. to the church of the saint, granting 
it an annual tribute of corn and wine from the towns in his dominions, and 
a knight’s portion of the spoils of every victory over the Mussulmans. The 
priviUffio del voto, as it is called, is given at length by Florez in his Col- 
lection, (Espana Sagrada, tom. xix. p. 329,) and is unhesitatingly cited by 
most of the Spanish historians, as Garibay, Mariana, Morales, and others. — 
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upon himself as in a peculiar manner the care of Provir 
dence. For lym the laws of nature were suspended. He" 
was a soldier of the Cross, fighting not only for his country, 
but for Christendom. Indeed, vofunteers from the remotest 
parts of Clu'istendom eagerly thronged to serve under his 
^banner ; and the cause of religion was debated with the 
same ardour in Spain, as on the plains of Palestine.* 
Hence the national character became exalted by a religious 
fervour, which in l|ter days, alas ! settled into a fierce 
fanaticism. Hence that^ solicititde for the purity of the 
faith, the peculiar boast of the Spaniards, and that deep 
tinge of superstition for which they have ever been dis- 
tinguished above the other nations wf Europe. 

The long wars with the Mahometans served to keep alive 
in their bosoms the ardent ^low of patriotism ; and this wns 
still further heightened by the body of traditional minstrelsy, 

More sharp-sighted critics discover, in its anachronisms and other palpable 
hluiftlers, ample evidence of its forgery. (Mondejar, Advertencias, 6 la 
Historia do Mariana; Valencia, 1746; no. 157. — Masdeu, Historia Critica 
do Espiiria, y do la Cuftura Espanola; Madri^ 1783 — 1805; tom. xvi. 
Bupl. 1, 8.) The canons of Compostella, however, seem ^ !^ve found 
their account in it, as the tribute of good cheer, which it imposed, continued 
to be paid by soiffe of the Castilian towns, according to Mariana, in his day. 
Hist, do Esj)ana, tom, i. p. 416. 

* French, Flemish, Italian, and English volunteers, led by men of dis- 
tinguished rank, are recorded by the Spanish writers to have been present at 
the sieges of Toledo, Lisbon, Algeziras, and various others. More than 
sixty, or, as some accounts state, a hundred thousand, joined the army 
before the battle of Navas de Tolosa; a round exaggeration, which, hilw- 
ever, implies the great number of such auxiliaries. (Garibay, Compendio 
Historial de las Chrdnicas de Espana; Barcelona, 1628 ; lib.^12, cap. 33.) 
The crusades in Spain were as rational enterprises as those in the East were 
vain and chimerical. Pope Pascal II. acted like a man of sense, when he 
sent hack certain Spanish adventurers who had embarked in the wars of 
Palestine, telling them, that “ the cause of religion could be much better 
served by them at home.” 
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vpilicli commemorated in these wars the heroic deeds of 
Iheir ancestors. The influence of such popoilar composi- 
tions on a simple people is undeniable. A sagacious critic 
ventures to pronounce the poems of Homer the principal 
bond which united the Grecian states.* Such » an opinioif 
may be deemed somewhat extravagant. It cannot be^ 
doubted, however, tliat a poem like that of the “ Gid,*’ 
which appeared early as the twelfth century, t by calling 

m c 

• See Heeren, Politics of Ancieht Greece, translated by Bancroft, chap. 7 . 

t* The oldest manuscript extant of this poem, (still preserved at B^^ar, 
the hero’s birth-place,) bears the date of 1207, or at latest 1307, for there 
is some obscurity in the writing. Its learned editor, Sanchez, has been 
led by the peculiarities of its orthography, metre, and idiom, to refer its 
composition to as early a date as 1 153. (Coleccion de Poesias Castellanas 
anCeriores al Siglo XV.; Madrid, 1779-^ ; tom. i. p. 223.) 

Some of the late Spanish antiquaries have manifested a scepticism in 
relation to the “ Cid,” truly alarming. A volume was published at Madrid 
in 1792, by Risco, under the title of “Castilla, o Historia de Rodrigo 
Diaz,” &c., “wliich the worthy father ushered into the world with i|fuch 
solemnity, as a transcript of an original manuscript coeval with the time of 
the “ Cid,” and fortunately discovered by him in obscure corner of some 
Loonese monastery. (Prdl go.) Masdeu, in an analysis of this precious 
document,’’' hiiSP'been led to scrutinise the grounds on wJiich the reputed 
achievements of the “ Cid” have rested from time imm^oriaJ, and con- 
cludes with the startling assertion, that “of Rodrigo Diaz, el Carapeador, 
we absolutely know nothing with any degree of probability, not even his 
existence !” (Hist. Critica, tom. xx. p. 370.) There are, probably, few 
of his countrymen that will thus coolly acquiesce in the annihilation of 
their favourite hero, whose exploits have been the burden of chronicle, as 
well as romance, from the twelfth century down to the present day. 

They may find a wanaat for their fond credulity in the dispassionate 
judgment of one of the greatest of modem historians, John MUller, who, so 
far from doubting the existence of the Campeador, has succeeded, in his 
own opinion at least, in clearing from his history the “ mists of fable and 
extravagance*’ in which it has been shrouded. See his Life of the Cid, 
appended to Escobar’s “ Romancero,” edited by the learned and estimable 
Dr. Julius, of Berlin. Frankfort, 1828, 
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up the most Inspiring national recollections in connexion wi^ 
their favouritg hero, must have operated powerfully on the 
moral sensibilities of the people. 

It is pleasing to observe, in the cordial spirit of these 
early effusions, little of the ferocious bigotry which sullied 
*the character of the nation in after ages.* The Mahome- 
tans of this period far excelled their enemies in general 
refinement, and had carried some branches of intellectual 
culture to a height ewarcely surpassed by Europeans in later 
times. The Christians^, thereftre, notwithstanding their 
political aversion to the Saracens, conceded to them a 
degree of respect, which subsided into* feelings of a very 
different complexion as they them§elves rose in the scale of 
civilisation. This sentiment cf respect tempered the fero- 
city of a warfare, which, ^though sufiicieiltly disastrous -in 
its details, affords examples of a generous courtesy that 
would do honour to the politest ages of Europe. t The 

% A modem minstrel inveighs loudly against this charity of his ances- 
tors, "who devoted their “ cantos de cigarra*’ to the glorification of this 

Moorish rabble,” instead of celebrating the prowess of the Cid, Bernardo, 
and other worthies of their own nation. His liscourtesy, however, is well 
rebuked by a more generous J[)rother of the craft. ^ ** 

• ** No ea culpa si de Jos Mows 

los valientes hechos cantan. 
pues tan to mas resplandecen 
nuestras celehres haxanas ; 

” * qnc el encarecer los hechos 
del vencido en la hatalla. 
engrandece al vencedor, 
aunque no hablen de el palabra.” 

Duran, Romancero de Romances Moriscos, (Madrid, 1828,) p. 227. 

+ When the empress queen of Alfonso VII. was besieged ?n the castle of 
Aieca, in 1139, she reproached the Moslem cavaliers for theip want of 
courtesy and courage in attacking a fortress defended by a femib. They 
acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, and only requested that she would 
condescend to show herself to them from her palace ; when the Moorish 
chivalry, after paying their obeisance to her in the most respectful manner, 
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Spanish Arabs were accomplished in all knightly exercises ; 
and their natural fondness for magmScencOf^ which shed a 
histre over the rugged features of chivalry, easily communi- 
cated itself to the Christiln cavaliers. In the intervals of 
peace, these latter frequented the courts of the Moorish 
princes, and mingled with their adversaries in the compara< 
tively peaceful pleasures of the tourney, as in war they vied 
with them in feats of Quixotic gallantry.* 

The nature of this warfare hetween’two nations, inhabit- 
ants of the same country, yet so dissimilar in their religious 
and social institutions as to be almost the natural enemies 
of each other, was*extremelj favourable to the exhibition of 
the characteristic virtue% of chivalry. The contiguity of the 
hostile parties afforded abundant opportunities for personal 
rencounter and bold romantic eijterprise. Each nation had 

instantly raised the siege and departed. (Ferreras, Histoire G^nerale 
d’Espagne, traduitc par d’Hermilly; Paris, 1742-51; tom. iii. p, 410.) 
It wJis a frequent occurrence to restore a nohle captive to liberty wiiSioufc 
ransom, and even -with costly presents. Thus Alfonso XI* sent back to 
their father two daughters of a Moorish prince, ©vho formed part of the 
spoils of the battle of Taritft. (Mariana, Hist, de Espano, tom, ii. p. 32.) 
When tKiS sIfAe Castilian sovereign, after a^jareer of almost uninterrupted 
victory over the Moslems, died of the plague before Gibrritar in 1350, the 
knights of Granada put on mourning for him, saying, that he was a noble 
prince, and one that knew how to honour his enemies as well as his 
friends.” Coride, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom, iii. p. 149. 

* One of the -most extraordinary achievements in this way, was that of 
the Grand Master of Alcantara in 1 394, who, after ineffectually challenging 
the King of Granada to meet him in single combat, or with a force double 
that of his own, marched boldly up to the gates of his capital, where he was 
assailed by such an overwhelming host, that he with all his little band 
perished on fhe field. (Mariana, Hist, do Espaua, lib. 19, cap. 3.) It was 
over this worthy compeer of Don Quixote that the epitaph was inscribed, 
“ Here lies one who never knew fear,” which led Charles V. to remark to 
one of his courtiers, that ‘‘ the good knight could never have tried to snuff 
a candle with his fingers.’’ 
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its regular military associations, who swore to devote thgir 
lives to the service of God and their country in perpetual 
war against the infidel* The Spanish knight became the 
true hero of romance, wandering over his own land, and 
.even into the remotest climes, in quest of adventures ; and, 

^ as late as the fifteenth century, we find him in the courts of 
England and Burgundy, doing hattle*in honour of his mis- 
tress, and challenging general admiration by his uncommon 

personal intrepidity. t This romantic spirit lingered in 

% • , “ 
• 

* This singular fact, of the existence of an Arabic military order, is 
recorded by Conde. (Dominacion de los Aiabej^ tom. i. p, 619, note.) 
The brethren were distinguished for the simplicity of their attire, and their 
austere and frugal habits. They were staiioned on the Moorish marches, 
and were bound by a vow of perpetu'il war against the Christian infidel. 
As their existence is traced as far back as 1030, the)' may possibly 
suggested the organisation of similar institutions in Christendom, which 
they preceded hy a century at least. The loyal historians of the Spanish 
military orders, it is true, would carry that of St. Jago as far hack as the 
tftiie of Ramiro I, in the ninth century ; (Caro de Torres, Historia de las 
Orjenes Militarcs de Santiago, Calatrava,, y Alcantara; Madrid, 1629; 
fol. 2. — Racles y Andrada, Chrdnica de las Tres Ordenes y Cavallerias : 
Toledo, 157*2; fol. f;) hut less prejudijpd critics, as Zurita and 
Mariana, are content with dating it from the papal bull of HI., 

1175. 

f In one of ^he Paston letters, we find the notice of a Spanish knight 
appearing at the court of Henry VI. “wyth a KerchefF of Pleasaunce 
iwrapped abouto hys anne, the gwych Knight,” says the writer, wyl renno 
a cours wyth a sharpe spere for his sou’eyn lady sake.” (Fenn, Original 
Letters ; 1787 ; vol. i. p. 6.) The practice of using sharp spears, instead 
of the guarded and blunted weapons usual in the tournament, seems to 
have been affected hy the chivalrous nobles of Castile ; many of whopa, 
says the Chronicle of Juan 11., lost their lives from this circumstance, in 
the splendid tourney given in honour of the nuptials of Blanche of Navarre 
and Henry, son of John IL (Crdnica de D. Juan II. ; Valencia, 1779; 
p. 411.) Monstrelet records the adventures of a Spanish cavalier, who 
“ travelled all the way to the Court of Burgundy to seek honour and 
reverence” by his feats of arms. His antagonist was the Lord of CJhargny ; 
on the second day they tbught with battle-axes, and ^‘the Castilian 
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(^astile long after the age of chivalry had become extinfst in 
other parts of Europe, continuing to nourish itself on those 
illusions of fancy which were at length dispelled by the 
caustic satire of Cervantes? 

Thus patriotism, religious loyalty, and a proud sense of 
independence, founded on the consciousness of owing their 
possessions to their ‘personal valour, became characteristic 
traits of the Castilians previously to the sixteenth century, 
when the oppress^e policy and fanaticism of the Austrian 
dynasty contrived to throw into the shade these generous 
virtues. Glimpses of them, however, might long be dis- 
cerned in the haughty bearing of the Castilian noble, and 
in that erect high-minded peasantry, whom oppression has 
not yet been able wholly to subdue.* 

JTo the extraordinary position^ in which the nation was 
placed, may also be referred the liberal forms of its jJolitical 
institutions, as well as a more early development of them 
than took place in other countries of Europe. From tbe 
exposure of the Castilian towns to the predatory inOor- 
sions of the Arabs, it became necessary not only that they 
should be, strongly fortjified, but that every citizen should be 
trained "^'iSbar arms in their defence* An immense increase 
of consequence was given to the burgesses, who thus consti- 
tuted the most effective part of the national militia. To 
this circumstance, as well as to the policy of inviting the 
settlement of frontier places by the grant of extraordinary 
privileges to the inhabitants, is to be imputed the early 
date, as well aa liberal character, of the charters of*com- 

attractod general admiratioa bythifl uncommon daring in fighting with his 
visor up.” Chroniques, (Paris, 1595,) tom. ii. p. 109. 

* The Venetian Ambassador, Navagiero, spealcing of the manners of the 
Castilian, nobles in Charles V.’s time, remarks somewhat bluntly, that “ if 
their power were equal to their pride, the whole world would not be able 
to withstand them.” Viaggio fatto in Spagna et in Prancia, (Yinegia, 
1563,) fol. 10. 
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munitj in Castile and Leon.* These, although varying ew 
good deal in their details, generally conceded to the citizens 
the right of electing their own magistrates for the regulation 
of municipal affairs. Judges were appointed hy this body 
for the administration of civil and criminal law, subject to 
an appeal to the royal tribunal. No person could be affected 
in life or property, except by a decision of this municipal 
court ; and no cause, while pending before it, could be 
evoked thence into ^ the superior tribunal. In order tj 
secure the barriers of justice mdre effectually against the 
violence of power, so often superior to^ law in an imperfect 
state of society, it was provided in many of the charters 
that no nobles should be permitted 4o acquire real property 
within the limits of the community ; that no fortress or 

* TUe most ancient of these regular charters of incorporation now 
extant, was granted by Alfonso V., in 1020,' to the city of Leon and its 
territory. (Marina rejects those of an earlier date, adduced by Asso and 
Manuel and other witters. Ensayo Histdrico-Critico sobre la Antigua 
Legi^acion dc Castilla ; Madrid 1808 ; pp. 80-82.) It preceded, by a 
long interval, those ^uted to the burgesses in other parts of Europe, with 
the exception, perhaps, ^ Italy ; where sever^ of the cities, as Milan, 
Pavia, and Pisa, seem early in the eleventh centuiy to have c^^nyjgiied some 
of the functions of independent states. But the extent of municipal 
immunities couched to, or rather assumed by, the Italian cities at this 
early period, is very equivocal ; for their indefatigable antiquary confesses 
that all, or nearly all their archives, previous to the time Of Frederic I. 
(the latter part of the twelfth century,) had perished amid their frequent 
civil convulsions. (See the subject in detail, in Muratori, Dissertazioni 
sopra le Antichith Italiane; Napoli, 1752; dissert. 45.) Acts of en- 
franchisement became frequent in Spain during the eleventh century ; 
several of which are preserved, and exhibit, with sufficient precision, the 
nature of the privileges accorded to the inhabitants. — Robertson, who 
wrote when the constitutional antiquities of Castile had been hut slightly 
investigated, would seem to have little authority, therefore, for deriving the 
establishment of communities from Italy, and still less for tracing their 
progress through France and Germany to Spain. See his History of the 
Reign of the Emperor Charles V., (London, 1796,) vol. i. pp. 29, 80. 
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palace should be erected by them there ; that such as might 
reside within its territory should be subject^ to its jurisdic- 
tion ; and that any violence offered by them to its inhabit- 
ants might be forcibly resisted with impunity. Ample and 
inalienable funds were provided for the maintepance of the 
municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses. A 
large extent of circumjacent country, embracing frequently 
many towns and villages, was annexed to each city, with 
Jhe right of jurisdiction over it. All arbitrary tallages were 
Commuted for a certain fi^d and moderate rent. An officer 
was appointed by the crown to reside within each cone^mu^ 
nity, whose province it was to superintend the collection of 
this tribute, to maintaii public order, and to be associated 
with the magistrates of each city in the command of the 
forces it was bound to contrjjiute towards the national 
defence. Thus, while the inhabitants of the great \owns in 
other parts of Europe were languishing in feudal servitude, 
the members of the Castilian corporations, living under the 
protection of their own laws and magistrates in tinflfe of 
peace, and commanded by their own officers in war, were in 
full en^yment of alkthe essential rights and privileges of 
freemen!^ 

It is true, that they* were often convulse by intestine 
feuds ; that- the laws were often loosely administered by 
incompetent judges ; and that the exercise of so many 
important prerogatives of independent states inspired them 
with feelings of independence, which led to mutual rivalry, 
and sometimes to open collision. But with all this, long 

* For t|ij8 account of the ancient polity of the Castilian cities, the 
reader is referred to Sempere, Histoire des Cortes d’Espagne (Bordeaux, 
1815,) and Marina’s valuable works, Ensayd Historico, Critico sohre la An- ; 
tigua Legislacion de Castilla (Nos. 160-196,) and Teoria do las Cortes 
(Madrid, 1813, part. 2, cap. 21-23,) where the meagre outline given 
above is filled up with copious illustrations. 
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after similar Immunities in the free cities of other countries,, 
as Italy for example,* had been sacrificed td the violence 
of faction or the lust of power, those of the Castilian cities 
not only remained unimpaired, buf seemed to acquire addi- 
tional stabiljty with age. This circumstance is chiefly 
ijnputable to the constancy of the national legislature, which, 
until the voice of liberty was stifled by aViilitary despotism, 
was ever ready to interpose its protecting arm in defence of 
constitutional rights, " 

The earliest instance on record*of popular representation 
in Castile occurred at Burgos, in 1169 ;f nearly a century 
antecedent to the celebrated Leicester parliament. Each 
city had but one vote, whatever mi^t be the number of its 
representatives. A much greater irregularity, in regard to 
the number of cities requirq^d to send deputiet. to cortes on 
differenf occasions, prevailed in Castile, than ever existed 
in England ; f though, previously to tlio fifteenth century, 

* ^he independence of the Lombard cities had been sacrificed, according 
to the admission of their enthusiastic historian, about the middle of tlie 
thirteenth century. Stsmondi, Histoire des Rdpubliques Italiennes du 
Moyen- Age, (Paris, 1818,) ch. 20. • 

*1* Or in 1 1 60, according to the Coronica General, (part 4. fSP^Jd, 345,*) 
where the fact i« mentioned. Mariana refers this celebration of cortes to 
1170, (Hist, de Espana, lib. 11, cap. 2;) but Ferreras, who often rectifies 
the chronological inaccuracies of his predecessor, fixes it in 1169. (Hist. 
d’Espagne, tom. iii. p. 484.) Neither of these authors notices the presence 
of the commons in this assembly ; although the phrase used by the Chro- 
nicle, lo8 cibdademos, is perfectly unequivocal. 

t Capmany, Prdctica y Estilo de Celebrar Cortes en Aragon, Cataluna, 
y Valencia, (Madrid, 1821,) pp. 230, 231. — Whether the convocation of 
the third estate to the national councils proceeded from politic calculation 
in the sovereign, or was in a manner forced on him by the growing power 
and importance of the cities, it is noW too late to inquire. It is nearly as 
difficult to settle on what principles the selection of cities to be represented 
depended, Marina asserts, that every great town and community was 
entitled to a seat in the legislature, from the time of receiving its municipal 
charter from the Sovereign, (Teoris, tonui. p. 138 ;) and Sempero agrees, 

€2 
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this does not seem to have proceeded from any design of 
infringing on the liberties of the people. [The nomination 
of these was originally vested in the householders at large, 
but was afterwards confihed to the municipalities ; a most 
mischievous alteration, which subjected tjieir election 
eventually to the corrupt influence of the crown.* The«y 
assembled in the hame chamber with the higher orders of 
the nobility and clergy^; but, on questions of moment, 
retired to deliberate by themselves.f After the transaction 
of other business, their o«vn petitions were presented to the 
sovereign, and his assent gave them the validity of laws. 
The Castilian commons, by neglecting to make their money 
grants depend on corre^onding concessions from the crown, 
relinquished that powerful check on its operations so bene- 
ficially exerted in the British parliament, but in vain con- 
tended for even there, till a much later period than that now 
under consideration. Whatever may have been the right of 
the nobility and clergy to attend in cortes, their sanction was 
not deemed essential to the validity of legislative acls ; J 

that this right became gei^ral, from the first, to aft who chos^^to avail them- 
Splvos (Histoire des Cortes, p. 56.) The right, probably, was not 

much insisted on by the smaller and poorer places, whieln from the charges 
it involved, felt it often, no doubt, less of a boon than a Durden. This, we 
know, was the case in England. 

* It was an evil of scarcely less magnitude, that contested elections were 
settled by the erown. (Capmany, Pr^ctica y Estilo, p. 231.) The latter 
of these practices, and, indeed, the former to a certain extent, are to be 
met with in English history. 

t Marina leaves this point in some obscurity. (Teoria, tom. i. cap. 28.) 
Indeed, there seems to have been some irregularity in the parliamentary 
usages themselves. From minutes of a meeting of cortes at Toledo, in 
1538, too libon for any material innovation on the ancient practice, we find 
the three estates sitting in separate chambers, from the very commence- 
ment to the close of the session. See the account drawn up by the count 
of Coruna, apud Capmany, Pr^ctica y Estilo, pp. 240 et seq. 

$ This, however, so contrary to the analogy of other European govern- 
ments, is expressly contradicted by the declaration of the nobles, at the 
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for their presence was not even required in many assem-# 
hlies of the nation which occurred in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.* The extraordinary power thus 
committed to the commons was, on the whole, unfavour- 
able to their Jiberties. It deprived them of the sympathy 
and co-operation of the great orders of the state, whose 
authority alone could have enabled them to withstand the 
encroachments of arbitrary power, and who, in fact, did 
eventually desert thejji in their utmost need.f 

But notwithstanding these defete, the popular branch of 
the €!astilian cortes, very soon after its admission into that 
body, assumed functions and exercised a degree of power on 
the whole superior to that enjoyed ky it in other European 
legislatures. It was soon recognised as a fundamental 
principle of the constitution, that no tax coulu be imposed 
without its consent ; J and an express enactment to this 
effect was suffered to remain on the statute book, after it 
had become a dead letter, as if to remind the nation of the 

t 

cortes of Toledo, in 1538. “ Oida esta respuesta se dijo, que pues S. M. 

habia dicho que no eraif Cdrtes ni habia Bras^s, no podian tratar cosa 
alguna, qiw ellos sin j^rocur adores, y los procuradores sm seria 

vdlido lo que hicieren'' Relacion del Conde de Coruna, apud Capmany, 
Pr^ctica y Estilo, 247. 

* This omission of the privileged orders was almost uniform under 
Charles V., and his successors. But it would be un&ir to seek for con- 
stitutional precedent in the usages.of a government whose avowed policy 
was altogether subversive of the constitution. 

+ During the famous war of the GomtmidadeSy under Charles V. For 
the preceding paragraph consult Marina, (Teoria, part. 1, cap. 10, 20,26, 
29,) and Capmany, (Pr&ctica y Estilo, pp. 220-250.) The municipalities 
of Castile seem to have reposed but a* very limited confidence in their dele- 
gates, whom they furnished with instructions to which they welfe bound to 
conform themselves literally. See Marina, Teoria, part 1, cap, 23. 

J The term, “ fundamental principle” is fully authorized by the existence 
of repeated enactments to this effect. Sempere, who admits the ** usage,’* 
objects to the phrase, fundamental law,” on the ground that these acts 
were specific, not general in their character, Histoire des Cortes, p, 254. 
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I liberties it had lost.* The commons showed a wise solici- 
tude in regard to the mode of collecting thcrpublic revenue, 
oftentimes more onerous to the subject than the tax itself. 
They watched carefully over its appropriation to its destined 
uses. They restramed a too prodigal expenditure, and ren* 
tured more than once to regulate the economy of the royal 
household.t They kept a vigilant eye on the conduct of 
public officers, as well as on the right administration of 
justSeb, and commissions were appointed at their suggestion 
fhr inquiring into its abuSes. They entered into negotiation 
for alliances with foreign powers, and, by determining the 
amount of supplies for the maintenance of troops in time of 
war, preserved a salutary check over military operations.! 
The nomination of regencies was subject to their approba- 
tion, and they defined the n^ure of the authority to be 

* “ Los Reyes en nuestroa Reynos progenitores estaUccieron por leyea 
y ordenan 9 as fecliaa en Cortes, que no se echassen, ni repartiessen ningunoft 
pechos, seruicios^pcdidos, ni monedas, ni otroa tributos nueuos, especial, ni 
generalmento en todos nuestros Reynos, sin que piimeramente sean llama- 
dos h Cortes los procuradores de todas las Ciudades, y villas de nuestros 
Reynos, y sean otorgodqjs por los dichos pwcU^doree que d las Cortes 
vinieicmStaiii(Recopilacion de las Leyes ; Madrid, 1640 ; tom, ii. fol. 124.) 
This law, passed under Alfonso XI., was confirmed by J^n II., Henry III., 
and Charles V. 

+ In 1258, they presented a variety of petitions to the king, in relation 
tojhis own personal expenditui’e, as well as that of his courtiers ; requiring 
him to diminish the charges of his tab]^, attire, &c. and, bluntly, to “ bring 
his appetite within a more reasonable compass tfe all which he readily 
gave his assent. (Sempero y Guarinos Historia del Luxo, y de las Leyes 
Suntuarias de Espafia; Madrid, 1788; tom. i. pp. 91, 22.) The English 
reader is reminded of a very different result which attended a similar inter- 
position of the commons in the time of Richard II., more than a century later. 

J Marina claims also the right of the cortes to be consulted on questions 
of war and peace, of which he adduces several precedents. (Teoria, part 2, 
cap. 1 9, 20.) Their interference in what is so generally held the peculiar 
province of the executive, was perhaps encouraged by the sovereign, with 
the politic design of relieving himself of the responsibility of measures 
whose success must depend eventually on their support. Hallam notices a 
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entrusted to them. Their eonaent was esteemed iudispens- 
ahle to the ya^dit/ of a title to the crown ; and this prero* 
gative, or Av least the image of it, has continued to amryive 
the wreck of their ancient libertifes.* Finalljr, they m<Mr0 
than once %et aside the test&mentaij provisioDB of the 
sovereigns in regard to the suecesaion.f 

♦Without going further into detail, enodgh has been said to 
show the high powers claimed by the commons preyiously 
to the fifteenth century, which, instead of being confined 
to ordinary subjects of legislation, seem, in some instancei^' 
to haye reached to the executive duties of the administration. 

It would, indeed, show but little aJquaintance with the 
social condition of the middle a^s, to suppose that the 
practical exercise of these powers always corresponded with 
their theory. We trace repeated instances, it is true, in 
which they were claimed and successfully exerted ; while, 
on the other hand, the multiplicity of remedial statutes 
proves too plainly how often the rights of the people were 
invaded by the violence of the privileged orders, or the 
more artful and systematic usurpations of the crown. But, 
far from being intimidated by such aq^s, the representatives 
in cortfe were ever ready to stand forward as »l«P“feitrepid 
advocaWs o^ constitutional freedom; and the unqualified 
boldness of their language on such occasions, and the con- 
sequent concessions of the sovereign, are satisfactory evidgnee 
of the real extqnt of theiF power, and show how cordially 
they must have been supported by public opinion. 

similar policy of the crown under Edward III., in his view of the English 
constitution during the middle ages. View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, (London, 1819,) vol. lii. chap. 8. ^ 

* The recognition of the title of the heir apparent, by a cortes convoked 
for that purpose, has continued to he observed in Castile down to the present 
time. Prdctica y Estilo, p. 229. 

t For the preceding notice of the cortes, see Marina, Teoria, part 2 
cap. 13, 19, 20, 21, 31, 36, 37, 38. 
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^ If ^would be improper to pass by without notice an 
anomalous institution peculiar to Castile, wjiich sought to 
secure the public tranquillity by means scarcely compatible 
tbemseh^s with civil Bulfordination, 1 refer to the cele- 
brated Hermandady or Holy Brotherhood, as fhe associa- 
tion was sometimes called, a name familiar to most readers* 
in the lively fictionsf of Lo Sage, though conveying there po 
very adequate idea of the extraordinary functions which it 
assumed at the period under review. Instead of a regular 
^i'gai^d police, it then consisted of a confederation of the 
priii^pal cities bound together by a solemn league end 
covenant for the defence of their liberties in seasons of 
civil anarchy. Its affai^ were conducted by deputies, who 
assembled at stated intervals for this purpose, transacting 
tl^eir business under a common seal, enacting laws which 
they were careful to transmit to the nobles and even the 
sovereign himself, and enforcing their measures by an 
armed force. This wild kind of justice, so characteristic 
of an unsettled state of society, repeatedly received \,he 
legislative sanction; and, however formidable such popular 
engine may have app^red to the eye of the monarch, he 
was to countenance it by a sense of his ^n im- 

potence, as well as of the overweeni^ power of the nobles, 
against whom it was principally fcected. Hence these 
assqpiations, although the epithet may seem somewhat over- 
strained, have received the appellation of “ Cortes extra- 
ordinary.”^ 

* So at least they are styled hy Marina. See his account of these 
institutions ; (Teoria, part 2, cap. 39 ;) also Salazar de Mendoza, (Monar- 
quia, lib. 3,c&p. 16, 16,), and Sempere (Histoire des Cortes, chap. 12, 13.) 
One hundred cities associated in the Hermandad of 1315. In that of 
1295, were thirty-four. The knights and inferior nobility frequently 
made part of the association. The articles of confederation are given 
by Risco, in his continuation of Florez. (Espana Sagrada; Madrid, 
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With these immunities, the cities of Castile attained ^ 
degree of opijence and splendour unrivalled, unless in Italy 
during the middle ages. At a very early period, indeed, 
thoir contact with the Arabs bad familiarised them with & 
better sfstepi of agriculture, and a dexteritj in the mechamo * 
•arts unknown in other parts of Christendom.* On the 
occupation of a conquered town^, we find it distributed into 
quarters or districts, appropriated to the several crafts, 
whose members were incorporated into guilds, under th^^ 
regulation of magistrates .^and by-laws of their own appoint-*' 
meftt. Instead of the unworthy disrepute into which the 
more humble occupations have since fallen in Spain, they 
were fostered by a liberal patron^e, and their professors, , 
in some instances, elevated to the rank of knighthood.! 
The excellent breed of she^, which early bc"*ame the sub^ 
joct of*JegisIativo solicitude, furnished them with an im- 
portant staple ; which, together with the simpler manufac- 
tures, and the various products of a prolific soil, formed the 
materials of a profitable commerce. J Augmentation of 

1775-1826 ; to m. p. 162.) In one of^ose articles it is declared, 
that if any noble shall deprive a member of the association o|J|jjj;^rop«rty, 
and refus^estitution, his house shall be razed to the ground. (Art. 4.) 

In anoth^t^, that^f any one, by command of the king, shall attempt to col- 
lect an ,i^iilawful tax, he shall be put to death on the spot. Art. 9. 

* See-Bempere, Historia del Luxo, tom. i. p. 97. — Masdeu, Hist. 
Crftic|^ jtom. xiii. nos. 90, 91, — Gold and silver, curiously wrought into 
plate, were exported in ;«onBiderahle quantities from Spain in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. They were much used in the churches. The tiara of 
the pope was so richly inemsted with the precious metals, says Masdeu, as 
to receive the name of Spanocluta. The familiar use of these metals as 
ornaments of dress is attested by the ancient poem of the “^Cid.” See, 
in particular, the costume of the Campeador ; w. 3099 et seq. 

f Zuniga, Annales Eclesidsticos y Secularesde Sevilla, (Madrid, 1677,) 
pp. 74, 75. — Sempere, Historia del Luxo, tom. i, p. 80. 

X The historian of Seville describes that city, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, as possessing a flourishing commerce, and a degree of 
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'ce^th brought with it the usual appetite for expensive 
pleasures ; and the popular diffusion of luxury in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries is attested by the fashionable 
invective of the satirist, and by the impotence of repeated 

c 

opulence unexampled since the conquest. It was filled with an active,, 
population, employed in «the various mechanic arts. Its domestic fabrics, 
as well as natural products of oil, wine, wool, &c., supplied a trade with 
France, Flanders, Italy, and England. (Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, 
^ 041. — See also Sempere, Historia del Luxo, p^-Bl, nota 2.) The ports 
of Biscay, which belonged to tbB Castilian crown, were the marts of an 
extensive trade with the North during tlie thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. This province entered into repeated treaties of commerce with 
France and England ; and her factories were established at Bruges, the 
great emporium of commercial^intercourse during this period between the 
North and South, before those of any other people in Europe, except the 
Germans. (Diccionario Geogr)ifico-Hi|t(5rico de Espana, por la Real 
Academia de la Historia; Madrid, 1802 ; tom. i. p. 333.) 

The institution of the mesta is referred, says Laborde, (Ttindraire 
Descriptif de I’Espagne; Paris, 1827-1830 ; tom. iv. p. 47,) to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when the great plague, which devastate^^the 
country so sorely, left large depopulated tracts open to pasturage. This 
popular opinion is erroneous, since it engaged the aUention of government, 
and became the subject of legislation as anciently as -J 273}’ under Alfonso 
the WisHwil^e Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, Iiitrbdi! p. 56.) Capmany 
however, dates the great improvement in the breed of Spipish'^sheep from 
the year 1394, when Catharine of Lancaster brougiit with her, .‘as a part of 
her dowry to the heir apparent of Castile, a flock of English merinos dis- 
tinguished, at that time, above thos&i of every other country, for fhe beauty 
and delicacy of their fleece. (Memorias Histdricas sobre la Marina 
Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona; Madrid, 1779-1792; tom. iii. pp. 336, 
337.) This acute writer, after a very careful examination of the subject, 
differing from those already quoted, considers the raw material for manu- 
facture, and the natural productions of the soil, to have constituted almost 
the only artwles of export from Spain, until after the fifteenth century, 
(Ibid. p. 338,) We will remark, in conclusion of this desultory note, that 
the term merinos is derived, by Conde, from moedimSf signifying wan- 
dering the name of an Arabian tribe, who shifted their place of residence 
with the season. (Hist, de los Arabes en Espana, tom. i. p. 488, nota) 
The derivation might startle any but a professed etymologist. 
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sumptuary enactments. Much of this superSuous wealth, 
however, was expended on the construction of useful public 
works. Cities from which the nobles had once been so 
jealously excluded, came now to be their favourite residence.! 
But while* their sumptuous edifices and splendid retinues 
dazzled the eyes of the peaceful burghers, their turbulent 
. spirit was preparing the way for those dismal scenes of 
faction which convulsed the little commonwealths to their 
centre during the fetter half of the fifteenth century. ^ 
The flourishing condkion of*fhe communities gave their 
representatives a proportional increase of importance in the 
national assembly. The liberties of the people seemed to 
take deeper root in the midst of ihose political convulsions, 
so frequent in Castile, which unsettled the ancient prero- 
gatives of the crown. Svery new revolutiv/n was followed 
by new concessions on the part of the sovereign, and the 
popular authority continued to advance with a steady pro- 
gress until the accession of Henry the Third, of Trasta- 
mara, in 1393, when it may be said to have reached its 
zenith. A dispjjted title and a disastrous war compelled 
the father of Ibis prince, John the^irst, to treat the com- 
mons with a deference unknown to his predecessors. We 
find four their number admitted into his privy council, 
and six associated in the regency, to which he confided the 

* See the original acts cited hy Sempere. (Historia del Luxo, passim.) 
The archpriest of Hita indulges his vein freely against the luxury, cupidity, 
and other fashionable sins of his age. (See Sanchez, Poesias Castellanas, 
tom. iv.) The influence of Mammon appears to have been as supreme iu 
the fourteenth century as at any later period. 

‘‘ Sea un ome nescio, et rudo labrador, • 

Los dineros le &8en fidalgo e sahidor, 

Quanto mas algp tiene, tanto es mas de valor, 
que no ha dineros, non es de si seuor.** 

Vv. 465 et seq. 

* + Marina, Ensayo, nos. 199, 297.— Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 341. 
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Idugdom during his son’s minority.* A 
remaAahle fact, which occurred in this reign,* showing the 
important advances made by the commons in political esti- 
mation, was the substitutioh of the sons of burgesses for an 
e(jjial number of those of the nobility, who wero stipulated 
to be delivered as hostages for the fulfilment of a treaty • 
with Portugal in 1395.f There will be occasion to notice, 
in the first chapter of this History, some of the circum- 
stances which, contributing to undermine the power of the 
commojpfi, prepared the waiy for the eventual subversion of 
the constitution. *' 

’peculiar situation of Castile, which had been so fa- 
vourable to popular rights ,5 was eminently so to those of the 
aristocracy. The nobles, embarked with their sovereign 
in the same common enterprise ^f rescuing their ancient 
patrimony from its invaders, felt entitled to divide with him 
the spoils of victory. Issuing forth, at the head of their 
own retainers, from their strongholds or castles, (the great 
number of which was originally implied in the name of tfie 
country,)! they were continually enlarging the circuit of 
their territories, with ne other assistance tlfcihn that of their 

* Marina, Teorfa, part. 2, cap. 28. — Mariana; ^ist. de lib. 18, 

cap. 15. — The admission of citizens into the king’s. counciV would have 
formed a most important epoch for the commons, had they not soon been 
replaced by jurisconsults, whose studied and. sentiments inclined them less 
to the popular side than to that of prerogative. • 

t Ibid. lib. 18, cap. 17. 

t Castilla. See Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqiua, tom. i. p. 108. — 
Livy mentions the great number of these towers in Spain in his day. 

“ Multas ct locis altis positM tur^S Hispania habot.” (Lib. 22, cap. 10.) 
— A castle was emblazoned on the escutcheon of Castile, as far back as 
the reign of Urraca, in the beginning of the twelfth century, according to 
Salazar de Mendoza, (Monarquia, tom. i. p. 142,) although Garibay 
discerns no vestige of these arms on any instrument of a much older date 
than the beginning of the thirteenth century. Compendio, lib, 12, cap. 32. 
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own good swords.* This independent mode of effectiiig 
their '^onque^ts would appear unfarourable to the introduc- 
tion of the feudal system, which, although Its existence m 
Castile is clearly ascertained by positive law as well as 
usage, nevgr prevailed to any thing like the same extent 
, as it did in the sister kingdom of Aragon, and other parts 
of Europc.t * 

The higher nobility, or ricos homhres, were exempted 
from general taxation ; and the occasional attempt to ii^ 
fringe on this privilege in seasons of great public emer» 

gGiicy, was uniformly repelled by this jealous body.J They 

• 

“ Hizo gucrra a los ^oros, 

Ganaiido sue fortalczas 

Y 9U8 villaji. 

Y en M lides que venci(5 
Caballeros y caballos 

Se perdi^ron, 

Y en cste oficio gan<5 
Las rentas y loa vasallos 
Que le dieron/’ 

Coplas de Maurique, copla 31. 

+ Asso and Manuel derive the introducti/fh of fiefs into Castile from 
Catalonia. (Instituciones, p. 96,) The twenty-sixth tidcT^ part. 4, of 
Alfonso X.’s dide, (Siete Partidas,) treats exclusively of them. (De los 
Feudos*) The laws 4, 5, are expressly devoted to a brief exposition of 
the Olflire of a fief, the ceremonies of investiture, and the reciprocal obliga- 
tion^,, of lord and vassal. Those of the latter consisted in keeping his 
lor^% counsel, maintaining his interest, and aiding him in war. With all 
this, there are anomalies in this code, and still more in the usages of the 
country, not easy to explain on the usual principles of the feudal relation ; 
a circumstance which has led to much discrepancy of opinion on the sub- 
ject in political writers, as well as to some inconsistency. Sempere, who 
entertains no doubt of the establishment of feudal institutions in Castile, 
tells us, that the nobles, after the Conquest, succeeded in obtaining an 
exemption from military service,^’— -one of the most conspicuous and 
essential of all the feudal relations. Histoii’e des Cortes, pp. 30, 72, 249. 
t Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, p. 26. — Sempere, Histoiro des Cortes, 
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not be imprisoDed for debt ; nor be subjected to 
tonAure, so repeatedly sanctioned in other ^ases by the 
municipal law of Castile. They had the right of deciding 
their private feuds by an Appeal to arms ; a right of which 
they liberally availed themselves.* They also claimed the 
privilege, when aggrieved, of denaturalising themselves, or, « 
in other words, of publicly renouncing their allegiance to 
their sovereign, and of enlisting under the banners of his 
enemy, t The number of petty states, which swarmed over 

"^e Peninsula, afforded an^le opportunity for the exercise 
of thji disorganising prerogative. The Laras are partfou- 
lai^ noticed by Mariana as having a “ great relish for 
rebellion,” and the Ca^tros as being much in the habit 
of going over to the Moors. J They assumed the licence 
of. arraying themselves in arme^ confederacy against the 
monarch on any occasion of popular disgust, and they 
solemnised the act by the most imposing ceremonials of 
religion. § Their rights of jurisdiction, derived to them, 
it would seem, originally from royal grant, || were in a great 
measure defeaiied by the liberal charters of incorporation, 
which, in imitation ef the sovereign, they conceded *to 
their ^^ais, as well as by the gradual encroachment 

chap. 4. — The incensed nobles quitted the cortos in disgust, and thMatened 
to vindicate their rights by arms, on one such qctasion, 1176. Minianp., 
Hist, de Espana, tom. i. p. 644. See also tom. h. p. 176. 

♦ lidem auctores, ubi supra, — Prieto y Sotelo, HTstoria del Derecho 
Real de Espana, (Madrid, 1738,) lib. 2, cap. 23 ; lib. 3, cap. 8. 

f Siete Partidas, (ed. de la Real Acad. Madrid, 1807,) part. 4, tit, 25, 
ley 11. On such occasiont they sent him a fonnal defiance by their king 
at arms. Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom, i. pp. 768, 912. 

X Ibid. tom. i. pp. 707, 713. 

§ The forms of this solemnity may he found in Mariana, Hist, do 
Espaila, tom. i, p. 907. 

|{ Marina, Ensayo, p. 128. 
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of tlie rojal judicatures.* In virtue of their birth thej^i' 
monopolised all the higher offices of state, as those 
constable and admiral of Castile, adelantados or govevmm 
of the provinces, cities, <fcc.t • They secured to them- 
selves the grand-masterships of the military orders, which 
^placed at their disposal an immense amount of revenue 
of patronage. Finally, they entered into the royal or privy 
council, and formed a constituent portion of the national 
legislature. 

These important ^prerogatives <,were of course favourable 
to ^he accumulation of great wealth. Their estates were 
scattered over every part of the kingdom, and, unlike the 
grandees of Spain at the present day,t they resided on 
them in person, maintaining the state of petty sovereigns, 
and surrounded by a numerous retinue, who served the 
purposes of a pageant in*time of peace, and an efficient 
military force in war. The demesnes of John, lord of 
Biscay, confiscated by Alfonso the Eleventh to the use of 
the crown, in 1327, amounted to more than eighty towns 
and castles. § The ‘‘ good constable ” Davalps, in the time 
of Heniy |]^e Thiifl, could ride through his own estates all 
the way Seville to Compostella, almost thi- .^o ex- 
tremities ef^he kingdom.! Alvaro de Luna, the powerful 
favourite <^* § John the Second, could muster twenty thousand 


* John 1390, authorised appeals from the seignorial tribunals to 
those of the' d’own.* Ibid. tom. ii. p. 179. 

f The nature of these dignities is explained in Salazar de Mendoza, 
Monarquia, tom. i. pp. 155, 1G6, 203. 

ij! From the scarcity of those baronial residences, some fanciful etymolo- 
gists have derived the familiar saying of ** Chateaux en ^agne.” See 
Bourgoanne, Travels in Spain, tom. ii. chap, 12. 

§ Marian!^ Hist, de Espafia, tom. i. p. 910. 

11 Crdniea de Bon Alvaro de Luna, (ed. de la Acad. Madlrid, 1784,) 
App. p. 465. 
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A contemporary, who gives a catalogue of the 
IKjlual rents of the principal Castilian nobility at the close 
of the fifteenth or beginning of the following century, com- 
putes several at fifty and %ixtj thousand ducats a year,f an 
immense income, if we take into consideration the value 
of money in that age. The same writer estimates their, 
united revenues as e^ual to one- third of those in the whole 
kingdom.} 

These ambitious nobles did not consume their fortunes 

or their energies in a life of effeminate luxury. From their 

earliest boyhood, they were accustomed to serve in •the 

«? 

• Guzman, Generaciones y SemWanzas, (Madrid, 1775,) cap. 84. — Ills 
annual revenue is computed ^y Perez de Guzman at 100,000 doblas of 
gold ; a sum equivalent to 856,000 dollars at the present day. 

>1* The former of these two sums is rquivalent to 438,875 dollars, or 
91,474i5. sterling*, and the latter to 526,650 dollars, or 100,7162. nearly. 

1 have been guided by a dissertation of Clemcncin, in the sixth volume of 
the Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia, (Madrid, 1821, pp. 507 
— 566,) in the reduction of sums in this History. That treatise is very 
elaborate and ample, and brings under view all the different coins of 
Ferdinand and Isabella’s time, settling their sp^ific value with great 
accuracy. The calculation's attended with considerable difiBculty, owin^ 
to the dejJ^iS^fation of the value of the precious metals, jrepeated 

adulteration of the real. In his tables, at the end, be ep^Oits th^ 
mercial value of the *different denominations, ascertaii^^|)if^|the,ig^^ 
of wheat (as sure a standard as any) which they that'^Uy. 

Taking the average of values, which varied confl^derably it|^ii!erent years 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, it appears that the ducat, rtduced 'to American 
currency, will be equal to about eight dollars and seventy-seven cents, and 
the dohla to eight dollars and fifty-siji^ cents. 

J The revenues of fiie iSjpuish grandee of the present time, 

instead of hei^ lavisliedibtt ^ military retainers, as of yore, are 

sometimes dispensed in the nM^,p»acef^^ hospitality Of supporting an 
almost equally formidable host.m^hfbedy relations and dependents. Accord- 
ing to Bourgoanne (Travels in Spain, vol. i. chap. 4), no less than 3000 of 
these gentry were maintained on the estates of the Duke of Arcos, who 
died in 1780. 
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ranks against the infidel,* and their whole subsequent lives^ 
were occupied either with war or with those martial exer- 
cises which reflect the image of it. Looking back with 
pride to their ancient Gothic descent, and to those times 
when they h^d stood forward as the peers, the electors of 
iheir sovereign, they could ill brook the slightest indignity 
at his hand.f With these haughty feelings and martial 
habits, and this enormous assumption of power, it may 
readily be conceived that they would not suffer the . 
anarchical provisions of the constitution, which seemed to 
conoede an almost unlimited licence of rebellion, to remain 
a dead letter. Accordingly, we find them perpetually con- 
vulsing the kingdom with their schemes of selfish aggran- 
disement. The petitions of the commons are filled with 
remonstrances on their various oppressions, ^md the evih 
resulting from their long desolating feuds. So that, not- 
withstanding the liberal forms of its constitution, there was 
probably no country in Europe, during the middle ages, so 
sorely afilieted with the vices of intestine anarchy as Castile. 
These, were still further aggravated by the improvident 

• 

' ts<£ » 

* Mendoza retfords the circumstance of the head of the family of Ponce 
dc Leon (a desoe»ctant of the celebrated marquis of Cadiz,) carrying his 
son, then thirt^ajk'jsy^^rs old, with him into battle; *^an ancient usage,’* 
he says, “in that noble house.’* (Guerra de Granada ; Valencia, 1776; 
p. 318.) The olStfy son of Alfonso VI. was slain, fighting manfully in the 
ranks, at the hoyie ,pf Ucles, in 1109, when only eleven years of age. 
Mariana, Hist, de Espaila, tom. i. p. 565. 

The northern provinces, the theatre of this primitive independence, 
have always been consecrated hy this very circumstance, in the eyes of a 
Spaniard. “ The proudest lord,” says NnvagieroJ^* feels it an^honour to 
trace his pedigree to this quarter.” (Viag|jj|«0f foL 44.) The same feeling 
has continued, and the UH^anest native of Biscay, or the Asturias, at the 
present day, claims to be noble ; a pretension which often contrasts ridi- 
culously enough with the humble character of bis occupation, and has fur- 
nished many a pleasant anecdote to travellers, 
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•donations of the monarch to the aristocracy in the vain 
hope of conciliating their attachment, but avhich swelled 
their already overgrown power to such a height, that, by 
the middle of the fifteentB century, it not only overshadowed 
that of the throne, but threatened to subvert ih& liberties of 
the state. * r 

Their self-confidence, however, proved eventually their 
ruin. They disdained a co-operation with the lower orders 
^in defence of their privileges, and relipd too unhesitatingly 
on their power as a hod jHo feel jealous of their exclusion 
from the national legislature, where alone they chuld have 
made an effectual stand against the usurpations of the 
crown. — The course of^this work will bring under review 
the dexterous policy ty which the crown contrived to strip 
the aristocracy of its suhstantj^al privileges, and prepared 
the way for the period when it should retain possession only 
of a few barren though ostentatious dignities.* 

The inferior orders of nobility, the hidalgos (whose 
dignity, like that of the ricos homhres, would seem, as their 
name imports, to have been originally founded on wealth),f 
and the cavalleroSi w knights, enjoyed many of the immu- 

O «n.- 

♦ An elaborate dissertation, by the advocate Don AldJIso Carillo, on the 
pre-eminence and ^vileges of the Castilian grandee, is appended to Salazar 
de Mendoza’s Origen de las Dignidades Seglares do. Castilla (Madrid, 
1794). The most prized of these appears to be that of . keeping the head 
covered in the presence of the sovereign; “ prerogativa tan ilustic,” says 
the writer, ‘•quo ella sola imprirae el principal caracter do la Grandeza. 
Y considerada por sm efectos admirabks, oenpa dignamente el prirnero 
lugar.” (Discursb 3.) Jhe sentimental citizen Bourgoanne finds it neces- 
sary to apologise to hiitecpublican brethren for noticing these “ important 
trifles.” ravels in Spain, vd. i. chap. 4. 

f “ Los llamaron fijosdalgo, quo muestra a tanto como fijos dc bien.” 
(Siete Partidas, part. 2, tit. 21.) ** Por hidalgos se entienden loa homhres 
mogidos de buenos higares 4 con algo** Asso y Manuel, Institucioneg, 
pp* 33, 34. 
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nitios of the higher class, especially that of exemption from 
taxation.* iKnighthood appears to have been regarded 
with especial favour by the law of Castile. Its ample 
privileges and its duties are defined with a precision, and 
in a spirit romance, that might have served for the court 
• of King Arthur.! Spain was indeed the land of chivalry. 
The respect for the sex, which had ‘descended from the 
ViSgoths, J was mingled with the religious enthusiasm 
which had been kijdled in the long wars with the infidel. 
The apotheosis of chivalry, in the person of their apostle' 
and patron, St. James, § contributed still further to this 
exaltation of sentiment, which was maintained by the 
various military orders who devote^ themselves, in the bold 
language of the age, to the service “ of God and the ladies,” 

* llefiop. (Ic las Lcyes, lib. 1, leyea 2, 9; tit. 2, leyes 3, 4, 10*, 
tit. 14, leyes 14, 19. — They were obliged to contribute to tbe repair of for- 
tifications and public works, although, as tbe statute expresses it, tengan 
privilcgios para que sean essentos de todos pecbos.” 

! The knight was to array himself in light and cheerful vestments, and, 
in the cities and public places, his person was to bo enveloped in a long and 
flowing mantle, in orJer to impose greater re^j^erence on the people. His 
good steed w'as to be distinguished by the beauty and richnes*’ of-Ais capa- 
risons. He w^ to live abstemiously, indulging himself in none of the 
effeminate delights of couch or banquet. During bi|i repast, his mind was 
to ho refreshed with the recital, from history, of deeds of ancient heroism ; 
and in the fight he was commanded to invoke the name of his mistress, 
that it riiight infuse new ardour into his soul, and preserve him from the 
commission of miknightly actions. See Siete Partidas, part 2, tit. 21, 
which is taken up with defining the obligations of chivalry. 

J See Fuero Juzgo, lib. 3, which is devoted almost exclusively to the 
sex. Montesquieu discerns in the jealous 8urvejjy,knce which the Visigoths 
maintained over the honour of their women, so close an analogy with 
oriental usages, as must have greatly facilitated the conquest of the country 
by the Arabians, Esprit des Loix, liv. 14, chap. 14. 

§ Warton’s expression. See vol. i. p. 214, of the late learned edition 
of his History of English Poetry (London, 1824). 

D 2 
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So that the Spaniard may be said to have put in action 
what, in other countries, passed for the extravagances of 
the minstrel. An example of this occurs in the fifteenth 
century, when a passage of arms was defended at Orbigo, 
not far from the shrine of Compostella, by a Castilian knight 
named Suero de Quinones, and his nine companions, against « 
all comers, in the presence of John the Second and his 
court. Its object was to release the knight from *the 
obligation, imposed on him by his unstress, of publicly 
wearing an iron collar reund his neck every Thursday. 
The jousts continued for thirty days, and the dougiity 
champions fought without shield or target, with weapons 
bearing points of Milan^steel. Six hundred and twenty- 
seven encounters took place, and one hundred and sixty-six 
lances were broken, when the ^mprise was declared to be 
fairly achieved. The whole affair is narrated with becoming 
gravity by an eye-witness, and the reader may fancy 
himself perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or an 
Amadis.^ 

The influence of the ecclesiastics in Spain may he traced 
back to the age of thw Visigoths, when they controlled the 
affairs*"of the state in the great national councils of Toledo, 
This influence was maintained by the extraordfliary position 
of the nation after the conquest. The holy warfare, in 
which it was embarked, seemed to require the co-operation 
of the clergy, to propitiate Heaven in its behalf, to interpret 
its mysterious omens, and to move all the machinery of 
miracles, by which the imagination is so powerfully affected 
in a rude and superstitious age. ;They even condescended, 
in imitation of their patron saint, to mingle in the ranks, 
and, with the crucifix in their hands, to lead the soldiers on 

♦ See the “ Paseo Honroso** appended to the Crdnica de Alvaro de 
Luna, 
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to battle. Examples of these militant prelates are to b6 
found in Spate so late as the sixteenth century.* 

But^ while the native ecclesiastics obtained such com- 
plete ascendancy over the popular mind, the Roman See 
could boast» of less influence in Spain than in any other 
• country in Europe. The Gothic Hturg;^ was alone received 
as canonical until the eleventh century ;t and, until the 
twelfth, the sovereign held the right of jurisdiction over all 
ecclesiastical causea, of collating to benefices, or at least of 
confirming or annulling the election of the chapters. The 
codb of Alfonso the Tenth, however^ which borrowed its 
principles of jurisprudence from the civil and canon law, 
completed a revolution already begum, and transferred these 
important prerogatives to the pope, who now succeeded in 
establishing a usurpation o){er ecclesiastical rights in Castile, 
similar to that which had been before effected in other parts 
of Christendom. Some of these abuses, as that of the 
nomination of foreigners to benefices, were carried to such 
an impudent height, as repeatedly provoked the indignant 
remonstrances of Jhe cortes. The ecclesiastics, eager to 
indemnify themselves for what they htd sacrificed tqjiome, 
were more than ever solicitous to assert their independence 
of the royal* jurisdiction. They particularly insisted on 

• The present narrative will introduce the reader to more than one bel- 
ligerent prelate, who filled the very highest post in the Spanish, and, I may 
say, the Christian church, next the papacy. (See Alvaro Gomez, de Rebus 
Gestis a Francisco Ximenio Cisnerio; Compluti, 1569; fol, 110 et seq.) 
The practice, indeed, was familiar in other countries, as well a£ Spain, at 
this late period. In the bloody battle of Ravenna, in 1512, two cardinal 
legates, one of them the future Leo X., fought on opposite sMes. Paolo 
Giovio, Vita Leonis X., apnd ‘‘Vitae Illustrium Virorum,” (Basiliie, 1578,) 
lib. 2. 

i* The contest for supremacy between the Mozarabic ritual and the 
Roman is ^miliar to the reader, in the curious narrative extracted by 
Robertson from Mariana, Hist, de Espana, lib. 9, cap. 1 8, 
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l!heir immunity from taxation, and were even reluctant to 
divide wjth the laity the necessary burdens of & war, which, 
from its sacred character, would seem to have imperative 
claims on them.* 

Notwithstanding the immediate dependence* thus esta- 
blished on the head of the church by the legislation of 
Alfonso the Tenth, the general immunities secured by it to 
the ecclesiastics operated as a powerful bounty on their 
increase ; and the mendicant orders in particular, that 
spiritual militia of the p5pes, were multiplied over the 
country to an alarming extent. Many of their memhtjrs 
were not only incompetent to the duties of their profession, 
being without the least tkicture of liberal culture, hut fixed 
a deep stain on it by the careless laxity of their morals. 
Open concubinage was familiarly .practised by the clergy, as 
well as laity, of the period ; anS, so far from being repro- 
bated by the law of the land, seems anciently to have been 
countenanced by it.f This moral insensibility may proba- 
bly he referred to the contagious example of their Mahometan 
neighbours ; hut, from whatever source ^derived, the prac- 
tice wijf indulged to ^uch a shameless extent, tha/t, as the 
nation advanced in refinement, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, it became the subject of frequent legiSlative enact- 
ments, in which the concubines of the clergy are described 
as causing general scandal by their lawless eifrontery and 
ostentatious magnifioepce of apparel, f • 

• Siete Partidas, .part I, tit. O.-— Florez, Espaiia Sagrada, topa. xx. 
p. 16. — The Jesuit Mariaua appears to grudge this appropriation of the 
“ sacred revenues of the Church,” to defray the expenses of the holy war 
against the *iSaracen. (Hist, do Espana, tom. i. p. 177.) See also the 
Ensayo, (Nos. 322—364,) where Marina has analysed and discussed the 
general import of the first of the Partidas. 

f Marina, Ensayo, ubi supra, and Nos. 220 et seq. 

J See the original acts, quoted by Sempere in his Historia del Luxo, 
tom. i. pp. 166 et seq. 
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Notwithstanding this prevalent licentiousness of thi» 
Spanish eccle%iastics, their influence became every day more 
widely extended ; while this ascendancy, for which they 
were particularly indebted in that*rude age to their superior 
learning an^ capacity, was perpetuated by their enormous 
.acquisitions of wealth, Scarcel3' a town was reconquered 
from the Moors, without a considerable* portion of its terri- 
tory being appropriated to the support of some ancient, or 
the foundation of some new, religious estMiabmenU These 
were the common reservoir into^whidi '^jye^ the copious 
streams of private as well as royal bounty i ^nd, when the 
consequences of ihw^se alienations in Inortmain came to bO* 
visible in the in^oyei’ishment of the public Vevenue, everjf 
attempt at legislative interference was in an great measure 
defeated by the piety or superstition of he age. The 
abbess 'of the monastery oIF Huelgas, which was^ situated 
within the precincts of Burgos, and contained within its 
walls one hundred and fifty nuns of the noblest families in 
Castile, exercised jurisdiction over fourteen capital towns, 
and more than fifty smaller places ; and she was accounted 
inferior to the quein only in dignity.* 

The archbishop of Toledo, by virtue of his office j^imate 
of Spain anal grand chancellor of Castile, was esteemed,^ 
after the pope, the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in 
* X/hristendoni. Hig revenues, at the close of the fifteenth 
centuTy, €x;ceeded «i^ty thousand ducats ; while the gross 
amount of those of in subordinate beneficiaries of his church 
rose to lOf© hi^r^ and eighty thousand. He could muster 
a greater nun^r of vassals than any other subject in the 
kingdom, and held jurisdiction over fifteen large^and popu- 
lous towns, besides a ^eat number of inferior places,! 

* Lucio Marineo Siculo, Cosas Memorables de Eapana, (Alcald de 
Henares, 1539,) fol. 16. 

f Navagiero, Viaggio, fol. 9 , — L. Marineo, Oosas MemoraWes, fol. 12, 
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These princely funds, when intrusted to pious prelates, 
Vere munificently dispensed in useful publio works, and 
especially in the foundation of eleemosynary institutions, 
with which every great city in Castile was liberally supplied.* 
But, in the hands of worldly men, they were p^'verted from 
these noble uses to the gratification of personal vanity, orr 
the disorganising themes of faction. The moral percep- 
tions of the people, in the moan time, were confused by the 
visible demeanoi|^ of a hierarchy, s^ repugnant to the 
natural conc^tip^is of religious duty. They learned to 
attach an ei^cIusiV^ value to external rites, to the forms 
'rather than ^ihe spirit of Christianity ; estimating the 
piety of men by tlJeir speculative opinions, rather than their 
practical conduct. — The ancient Spaniards, notwithstanding 
their prevalent superstition, were untinctured with the 
fiercer r&igious bigotry of later times ; and the uncharitable 
temper of their priests, occasionally disclosed in the heats 
of religious war, was controlled by public Opinion, which 
accorded a high degree of respect to the intellectual as well 
as political superiority of the Arabs. But the time was 
now coming when the^o ancient barriers^ were to be broken 
.down f when a difference of religious sentiment was to 
dissolve all the ties of human brotherhood ; whan uniformity 
of faith was to be purchased by the sacrifice of any rights; 

— Laborde reckons the revenues of this prelate, ijj'jbis fables, at 12,000,000 
reals, or 600,000 dollars. (Itin^raire, toin#'^ii«i'|i. 5^) The estimate is 
grossly exaggerated for the present day. The rents of this see, like those 
of every other in the kingdom, have been gricWisly cKpped in the late 
political troubles. They are etated by the intehi^nt author of “ A Year 
in Spain,” on the authority of the clergy of th«^4iocese, at one-third of the 
above sum, only; (p. 217, Boston ed, 1829 () an estimate confirmed by 
Mr. Inglis, who computes them at 40,000^, Spain in 1630, vol. i. ch. 11. 

* Modem travellers, who condemn without reserve the corruption of 
the inferior clergy, bear uniform testimony to the exemplary piety and 
munifieeut cboritiGB of the higher dignitaries of the church. 
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even those of intellectual freedom ; when, in fine, the Chris- * 
tian and the Mussulman, the oppressor and the oppressed, 
were to be alike bowed down under the strong arm of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. The means by which a revolution 
so disastrous.to Spain was effected, as well as the incipient 
stages of its progress, are topics that fall within the scope 
of the present history. * 

From the preceding survey of the constitutional privileges 
enjoyed by the diffeyent orders of the Castilian monarchy 
previous to tbe fifteenth century, it is evident that the royal 
aiitimrity must have been circumscribed withia very narrow- 
limits. The numerous states into whic*ii the great Gothic 
empire was broken after the conquest were individually too 
insignificant to confer on theii* respective sovereigns the 
possession of extensive poorer, or even to authdrise their 
assumption of that state by which it is supported in the 
eyes of the vulgar. -When some more fortunate prince, by 
conquest or alliance, had enlarged the circle of his do- 
minions, and thus in some measure remedied the evil, it 
was sure to recur upon his death, by the subdivision of his 
estates among his cliildren. This misadiievous practice was 
even countenanced by public opinion; for the different dis- 
tricts of the 'dbuntry. in their habitual independence of each 
other, acquired an exclusiveness of feeling which made it 
difficult for them ever cordially to coalesce; and traces of this 
early repugnance J;o each other are to be discerned in the mu- 
tual jealousies and local peculiarities which still distinguish 
the different sections of the Penilisula, after their consolida- 
tion into one monarchy for more than three centuries. 

The election to the crown, although no longer vested in 
the hands of the national assembly, as with the Visigoths, 
was yet subject to its approbation. The title of the heir 
apparent was formally recognised by a cortes convoked for 
the purpose; and, on the demise of his parent, the new 
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' sovereign again convened the estates to receive their oath 
of allegiance, which they cautiously withheld until he had 
first sworn to preserve inviolate the liberties of the consti- 
tution. Nor was this a* merely nominal privilege, as was 
evinced on more than one memorable occasion.^ 

We have seen, in our review of the popular branch of 
the government, hbw closely its authority pressed even on 
the executive functions of the administration. The monarch 
was still further controlled, in this department, by his Royal 
or Privy Council, consisting of the chief nobility and great 
officers of state, to which, in later times, a deputaticm of 
the commons Was sometimes added, t This body, together 
with the king, bad cognisance of the most important public 
transactions, whether of a civil, military, or diplomatic na- 
i6?re. It was established by positive enactment, that the 
ptince, without its consent, had no right to alienate the 
royal demesne, to confer pensions beyond a very limited 
amount, or to nominate to vacant benefices.J His legis- 

* Marina, Teoria, part 2, cap. 2, 5, 6 . — A remarkable instance of this . 

occurred as late as the accession of Charles V. • 

c 

t TJJio earliest example of this permanent conamittee of , the commons, 
residing at court, and entering into the king’s council, was in the minority 
of Ferdinand IV., in 1295. The subject is involved iJT some obscurity, 
which Marina has not succeeded in dispelling. He considers the deputa- 
tion to have formed a necessary and constituent part of the council, from 
the time of its first appointment. (Teoria^'liom. ii. cap. 27, 28.) Sempere, 
on the other hand, discerns no warrant |br this, after its introduction, till 
the time of the Austrian dynasty. /^(Histolre des Cortes, chap. 29.) 
Marina, who too often mistakes anomaly for practice, is certainly not jus- 
tified, even by his own showing, in the sweeping conclusions to which be 
arrives. B^t, if his prejudices lead him to seo more than has happened, 
on the one band, those of Sempere, on the other, make him sometimes 
high gravel blind. 

4: The important functions and history of this body are investigated by 
Marina. (Teoria, part. 2, cap. 27, 28, 29.) See also Sempere, (Histoire 
des Cortes, cap. 16.) and the Inform© de don Agustin Riol, (apud Sema- 
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lative powers were to be exercised in concurrence with the 
cortes; * and, 'in the judicial department, his authority, 
during the latter part of the period under review, seems to 
have been chiefly exercised in the selection of ofiioers for 
the higher judicatures, from a list of candidates presented 
to him on a vacancy by their members concurrently with 
his privy council.f 

nario Erudito, tom. iii. pp. 113 et Bcq.) where, however, its subsequent 
condition is chiefly considered. ^ 

• Not so exclufelv^ely, however, hy any means, as Marina pretends, 
(Teona, part. 2, cap. 17, 18.) He borrows a pertinent illustration from 
the famous code of Alfonso X., which was not received as law of the land 
till it had been formally published in cortes, in 1348, more than seventy 
years after its original compilation. In bis zeal for popular rights, he 
omits to notice, however, the power, so frequently assumed by the sove- 
reign, of gi'anting fueros, or munici|>al charters ; a right, indeed, which the 
great lords, spiritual and temporal, exercised in common with him, subject 
to his sanction. See a multitude of these seiguoiial codes enumerated by 
Asso and Manuel. (Instituciones, Introd. pp. 31 ct seq.) The monarch 
claimed, moreover, though not, hy any means, so freely as in later times, 
the privilege of issuing pragmdticas, ordinances of an executive charac- 
ter, or for the redress of grievances submitted to him hy the national legis- 
lature. Within certain limits, this was undotibtedly a constitutional 
prerogative. But the history of Castile, like that of most other countries in 
Europe, shows ho^ easily it was abused in the hands of an arbitrary prince. 

f The civil and criminal business of the kingdom was committed, in the 
last resort, to the very ancient tribunal of alcaldes de casa y corte, until, 
in 1371, a new Ufae, entitled the royal audience or chanceiy, was consti- 
tuted under Henry II., with supreme and ultimate jurisdiction in civil 
causes. These, in the firs t^n stance, however, might he brought before the 
alcaldes de la corte, which continued, and has since continued, the high 
court in criminal matters. , 

The audiencia, or chancery, consisted at first of seven ju^es, whose 
number varied a good deal afterwards. They were appointed by the 
crown, in the manner mentioned in the text. Their salaries were such as 
to secure their independence, as far as possible, of any undue influence ; 
and this was still further done by the supervision of cortes, whose acts 
show the deep solicitude with which it watched over the concerns and con- 
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The scantiness of the king’s revenue corresponded with 
that of his constitutional authority. By kn ancient law, 
indeed, of similar tenor with one familiar to the Saracens, 
the sovereign was entitled to a fifth of the spoils of victory.^ 
This, in the course of the long wars with the Moslems, would 
have secured him more ample possessions than were enjoyed 
by any prince in Christendom. But several circumstances 
concurred to prevent it. 

The long minorities, with which ^Castile was afilicted 
perhaps more than any Country in Europe, frequently threw 
the government into the hands of the principal noBility, 
who perverted to their own emoluments the high powers 
intrusted to them. T^iey usurped the possessions of the 
crown, and invaded some of its most valuable privileges ; 
«o that the sovereign's subsequent life was often consumed 
in fruitless attempts to repair the losses of his minority. 
He sometimes, indeed, in the impotence of other resources, 
resorted to such unhappy expedients as treachery and assas- 
sination, t A pleasant tale is told by the Spanish historians, 
of the more innocent device of Henry the Third, for the 
i^overy of the est^es extorted from the crown by the ra- 
pacious nobles during his minority. 

Returning home late one evening, fatigued and half 
famished, from a hunting expedition, he was chagrined to 
find no refreshment prepared for him, and still more so to 

• 

duct of this important tribunal. For a notioe^of the original organisation 
and subsequent modifications of the Castilian courts, consult Marina, 
^(Teoria, part. 2, cap. 21 — 25,) Riol, (Informe, apud Semanario Erudito, 
tom. iii. pg. 129 et seq.) and Sompere, (Histoire des Cortes, chap. 15,) 
whoso loose and desultory remarks show perfect fiimiliarity with the sub- 
ject, and presuppose more than is likely to be found in the reader. 

* Siete Partidas, part. 2, tit. 26, leyes 5, 6, 7. — Mendoza notices this 
custom as recently as Philip II. ’a day. Guerra de Granada, p. 170. 
t Manana, Hist* de Espana, lib. 15, cap. 19, 20. 
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lea'r^ from his steward that he had neither money nor credit 
to purchase it.% The day’s sport, however, fortunately fur- 
nished the means of appeasing the royal appetite; and, while 
this was in progress, the steward took occasion to contrast 
the indigent condition of the king with that of his nobles, 
who habitually indulged in the most eipensiye entertain- 
ments, and were that very evening feastihg with the arch- 
bishop of Toledo. The prince, suppressing his indignation, 
determined, like the^ far-famed caliph in ^he “ Arabian 
Nights,” to inspect the affair in person, and, assuming a 
disguise, introduced himself privately into the archbishop’s 
palace, where he witnessed with his owfi eyes the prodigal 
magnificence of the banquet, teeming with costly wines and 
the most luxurious viands. 

The next day he caused a rumour to bo circulated, 
through the court, that he tad fallen suddenly and dan- 
gerously ill. The courtiers, at these tidings, thronged to 
the palace ; and, when they had all assembled, the king 
made his appearance among them, bearing his naked sword 
in his hand, and, with an aspect of unusual severity, 
seated himself on hiS throne at the upp^r extremity of the 
apartment, ^ 

After an interval of silence in the astonished assembly, 
the monarch, addressing himself to the primate, inquired of 
him, ‘‘ How many sovereigns he had known in Castile ? ” 
The prelate answering four, Henry put the same question to 
the Duke of BeneventQ, and so on to the other courtiers in 
succession. None of them, however, having answered 
more than five, ** How is this,” said the prince, that you, 

* who are so old should have known so few, while young 
as I am, have beheld more than twenty ! Yes,” continued 
he, raising his voice, to the astonished multitude, “you 
are the real sovereigns of Castile, enjoying all the rights 
and revenues of royalty, while I, stripped of my patrimony, 
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laovo scarcely wherewithal to procure the necessaries of 
life.’’ Then gmng a concerted signal hisiguards entered 
the apartment, followed by the public executioner, bearing 
along with him the implements of death. The dismayed 
nobles, not relishing the turn the jest appeared likely to 
t$ke, fell on their knees before the monarch, and besought 
his forgiveness, promising, in requital, complete restitu- 
tion of the fruits of their rapacity. Henry, content with 
having so cheaply gained his point, allowed himself to 
soften at their entreaties, taking care, however, to detain 
their persons as security for their engagements, until the 
rents, royal fortresses, and whatever effects had been filched 
from the crown, were restored. The story, although 
repeated by the gravest Castilian writers, wears, it must 
,be owned, a marvellous tinge of romance. But, whether' 
fact, or founded on it, it may serve to show the dilapidated 
condition of the revenues at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and its immediate causes.^ 

Another circumstance, which contributed to impoverish 
the exchequer, was the occasional political revolutions in 
Castile, in which tj-ie adhesion of a faction was to be pur- 
chased only by the most ample concessions of the crown. 
— Such was the violent revolution which pltced the house 
of ,Trastamara on the throne, in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

* Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. p. 399. — Mariam, Hist, de Espana, tom. 
ii. pp. 234, 235. — Pedro Lopez de Ayal% ohancellor of Castile, and chro- 
nicler of the reigns of four of its successive monarchs, terminated his 
labours abruptly with the sixth year of Henry III., the subsequent period 
of whose administration is singularly barren of authentic materials for 
history. The editor of Ayala’s Chronicle considers the adventure quoted 
in the text as fictitious, and probably suggested by a stratagem employed 
by Henry for the seizure of the Duke of Benevente, and by his subse- 
quent imprisonment at Burgos. See Ayala, Crdnica de Castilla, p. 355, 
note (ed. de la Acad. 1780). 
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But peAaps, a more operative cause titan ail titew of Ai 
alleged evil, wUs the conduct of those imbecile princes, »ho, 
with heedless prodigality, squandered the public resourcei 
on their own personal pleasurer and mwortbj minions. 
The disastroiis reigns of John the Second and Henry the 
fourth, extending over the greater portion of the fifteenth 
century, furnish pertinent examples of* this. It was not 
unusual, indeed, for the fbrtes, interposing its paternal 
authority hy passings an act for the partial resumption of 
grants thus illegally made, in sd^ne degree to repair the 
brohien condition of the finances. J^^or was such a resump- 
tion unfair to the actual proprietors, “fhe promise to main- 
tain the integrity of the royal denn^nes formed an essential 
part of the coronation oath of every sovereign ; and the 
subject on whom he afterwards conferred them, knew wdl 
by whaf a precarious illicit tenure he was to hold them. 

From the view which has been presented of the Castilian 
constitution at the beginning of the fifteenth century, it is 
apparent that the sovereign was possessed of less power, 
and the people of greater than^n other European monarchies 
at that period. It must be owned, however, as before inti- 
mated, that the practical operation did hot always correspond 
with the theory of their respective functions in these rude 
times ; and that the powers of the executive, being suscep- 
tible of greater compactness and energy in their movements 
than could possibly belong to those of more complex bodies, 
were sufficiently strong, in the hands of a resolute prince, 
to break down the comparatively feeble barriers of the law. 
Neither were the relative privileges assigned to the different 
orders of the state equitably adjusted. Those of Hhe aris- 
tocracy were indefinite and exorbitant. The Hoence of 
armed combinations too, so freely assumed both hy this 
order and the commons, although operating as a safety-valve 
for the escape of the effervescing spirit of the age, was 
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obvioualj repugnant to all principles of civil obedience, 
and exposed the state to evils scarcely less disastrous than 
those which it was intended to prevent. 

It was apparent that, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
the powers conceded to the nobility and tjie commons, 
there were important defects, which prevented them fronj 
resting on any soflnd and permanent basis. The repre- 
sentation of the people in dlrtes, instead of partially 
emanating, as in England, from an Independent body of 
landed proprietors, constituting tjie real strength of the 
nation, proceeded exclusively from the cities, whose lelec- 
tions -vfere much mdre open to popular caprice and minis- 
tei*ial corruption, and whose numerous local jealousies 
prevented them from acting in cordial co-operation. The 
nobles, notwithstanding their occasional coalitions, were 
often arrayed in feuds against each other. They relied, for 
the defence of their privileges, solely on their physical 
strength ; and heartily disdained, in any emergency, to 
support their own cause by identifying it with that of the 
commons. Hence it became obvious that the monarch, 
who, notwithstanding his limited prerefgative, assumed the 
anon!i..lous privilege of transacting public with the 

advice of only one branch of the legisja^ure, and of 
occ£ysionally dispensing altogether with the attendance of 
the other, might, by throwing his own influence into the 
scale, give the preponderance to whichever party he 
should prefer ; and, by thus dexttttously availing himself 
of their opposite forces, erect own authority on the 
ruins of the weaker. — How far and how successfully this 
policy was pursued by Ferdinand and Isabella, will be seen 
in the course of this History. 

Notwithstanding the general diligence of the Spanish historians, they 
have done little towards the investigation of the constitutional antiquities 
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of Castile, until the present century, r Dr. Geddes’s meagre notice MB 
cortes preceded, ^rol)ab]y, by a long interval, any native work upon tBI 
subject. Ilobertson frequently complains of the total deficiency of authentic 
sources of information respecting the laws and government of Castile ; a 
circumstance Ibat suggests to' a candid mind an obvious explanation of 
several errors into which he has fallen. Caproany, in the preface to a work 
compiled by order of the central junta in Seville, in 1809, on the ancient 
organisation of the cortes in the different states ofsthe Peninsula, remarks^ 
that “ no author has appeared, dowu to the present day, to instruct us in 
regard to the origin, constitution, and celebration of the Castilian cortes ; 
on all which topics ther^ remains the most profound ignorance.” The 
melancholy results to which such an invftetigation must necessarily lead, 
from^tho contrast it suggests of existing institutions to the freer forms of 
antiquity, might well have deterred the modcrif Spaniard from these iD‘- 
quirie^ which, moreover, it can hardly be supposed would have received 
the countenance of government. The briefiinterval, however, in the early 
part of the present century, when the nation so ineffectually struggled to 
resume its ancient liberties, gave birth to two^productioiiB, which have gone 
far to Bujfply the desiderata in this department. I allude to the valuable 
works of Marina, on the early legislation, and on the cortes of Castile, to 
which repeated reference has been made in this section. The latter, 
especially, presents us with^a full exposition of the appropriate functions 
assigned to the several* departments of government, and with the parlia- 
mentary history, of Castile deduced from original, unpublished records. 

It is unfortunate thft his copious illustrations are arranged in so 
unskilful a manner as to give a dry and repulsive air \o the whol^worki 
The original documents, on which it is established, instead of being 
reserved for an appendix, and their import only conveyed in the text, stare 
at the Madcr in every page, arrrayed in all the technicalities, periphrases, 
and repetitions incident to legal enactments. The course of the investiga- 
tion is moreover frequently interrupted hy impertinent dissertations on the 
constitution of 1812, in which the author has fallen into abundance of 
crudities, which he would have escaped, had he but witnessed the practical 
operation of those liberal forms of government which he so justly admires. 
The sanguine temper of Marina has also betrayed him into the error of 
putting, too uniformly, a favourable construction on the proceedfhga of the 
commons, and of frequently deriving a constitutional precedent from what 
can only be regarded as an accidental and transient exertion of power in a 
season of popular excitement. 

The student of this department of Spanish history may consult, in con- 
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»ion with Marina, Sempere’s little treatise, often quoted, on the His- 
^ of the Castilian cortes. It is, indeed, too limited a|id desultory in its 
plan to afford anything like a complete view of the subject. But, as a sen- 
sible commentary, by one well skilled in the topics that he discusses, it is 
of undoubted value. Since the political principles and bias of the author 
were of an opposite character to Marina’s, they frequently lead him to 
opposite conclusions in the investigation of the same facts. Making all 
alflowance for obvious prejudices, Sempere’s work, therefore, may he of 
use in correcting the erroneous impressions made by the former 
#ni6r, whose fabric of liberty too often rests, os exemplified more than 
once in the preceding pages, on an ideal basis. • 

But, with every deduction, Marina’s publications must ho considered an 
important contribution to political science. They exhibit an able arji^lysis 
of a constitution, which •becomes singularly interesting from its having 
funiished, together with that of the sister kingdom of Aragon, the earliest 
example of representative gofernment, as well as from the liberS prin- 
ciples on which that government was long administered. 
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SECTION II. 

RETIEW OF THE CONSJITT3TION OF ARAGON TO THE MIDDLE OP THE 
FIFTEENTH CElAuilY. 

Rise of Aragon. — Ricos Ilombres. — Their Iulmunities. — Their Vurhu- 
lence. — Privileges Union. — The Legislature. — Its Forms.-urlts 

iPhwers, — General Privilege. — Judicis^ Functions of Cortes. — The 
Justice. — His great Authority. — Rise and Opulence of Barcelona.-— 
Her free Institutions. — Intellectual Culture. • 

The political institutions of Aragon, althougli bearing a 
general resemblance to those of Castile, were sufEciently 
disimilar to stamp a peculiar physiognomy on the character 
of the nation, which still continued after it had been 
incorporated with t^e great mass of the Spanish monarchy. 
It was not until the expiration of nearly five centurie^after 
the Saracen invasion, that the little district of Aragon, 
growing up u^der the shelter of the Pyrenees, was expanded 
into t!le dimensions of the province which now hears that 
name. During this period it was painfully struggling into 
being, like the ether states of the Peninsula, by dint of 
fierce, ftiintermitted warfare with the infidel. 

Even after this period, it would probably have filled but 
an insignificant space in the map of history, and, instead of 
assuming an independent station, have been compelled, like 
Navarre, ^to accommodate itself to the politics of the potent 
monarchies by which it was surrounded, had it not extended 
its empire by a fortunate union with Catalonia in the 
twelfth, and the conquest of Valencia in the thirteenth 

E 2 
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*centurj.* These new territories were not onij far more 
productive than its own, but, by their long line of coast and 
commodious porta, enabled the Aragonese, hitherto pent up 
within their barren mountains, to open a communication 
with distant regions. , 

The ancient county of Barcelona had reached a higher^ 
degree of civilisation than Aragon, and was distinguished 
by institutions quite as liberal. The sea^board would seem 
to be the natural seat of liberty. Tl\ere is something in 
the very presence, in thte atmosphere of the ocean, which 
invigorates not only the physical, but the moral energies of 
man. The adventurous life of the mariner familiarises him 
with dangers, and early accustoms him to independence. 
Intercour.se with various climes opens new and more copious 
sources of knowledge *, and increased wealth brings with it 
an augmentation of power and consequence. It wa‘s in the 
maritime cities scattered along the Mediterranean that the 
seeds of liberty, both in ancient and modern times, were 
implanted and brought to maturity. During the middle 
ages, when the people of Europe generally maintained a 
toilsome and infrequent intercourse wiih each other, those 
situated on the margin of this inland ocean found an easy 
mode of communication across the high road^f its waters. 
They mingled in war too as in peace, and this long period is 
filled with their international contests, while the other free 
cities of Christendom were wasting themselves in civil feuds 
and degrading domestic broils. In this wide andi various 
collision their moral powers were quickened by constant ac- 
tivity ; and more enlarged views were formed, with a deeper 
conscioi^sness of their own strength, than could be obtained 

by those inhabitants of the interior who were conversant 

♦ 

• Catalonia v/as united with Aragon by the marriage of queen Petronilla 
with Raymond Berengere, count of Barcelona, in 1150. Valencia was 
conquered from the Moors by James L, in 1238. 
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only with a limited range of objects, and subjected to tb^ 
infuence of t!ie same dull, monotonous circumstances. 

Among these maritime republics, those of Catalonia were 
eminently conspicuous. By the incorporation of this coun- 
try with tli^ kingdom of Aragon, therefore, the strength of 
,the latter was greatly augmented. The Aragonese princes, 
well aware of this, liberally fostered ifistitutions to which 
the country owed its prosperity, and skilfully availed them- 
selves of its resou^ipes for the aggrandisement of their own 
dominions. They paid particular attention to the navy, for 
th(rmore perfect discipline of which a body of laws was pre- 
pared by Peter the Fourth, in 1354,*that was designed to 
render it invincible. No allusion whatever is made in this 
stern code to the mode of surrendering to, or retreating 
from the enemy. The commander, who declined attacking 
any force not exceeding his own by more than one vessel, 
was punislied with death.* The Catalan navy successfully 
disputed the empire of the Mediterranean with the fleets of 
Pisa, and still more of Genoa. With its aid, the Aragonese 
monarclis achieved the conquest successively of Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the* Balearic Isles, and annexed them to the 
empire.! It penetrated into the farthest regions If the 
Levant ; afid the expedition of the Catalans into Asia, 
which terminated with the more splendid than useful acqui- 
sition of Athens, forms one of the most romantic passages 
in this stirring jind adventurous era. J 

* Capraany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. iii. pp. 45 — 47. — The Catalans 
were much celebrated during the middle ages for their skill with the cross- 
how ; for a more perfect instruction in which, the municipality of Barcelona 
established games and gymnasiums. Ibid. tom. i. p. 113. • 

+ Sicily revolted to Peter III., in 1282, — Sardinia was conquered by 
James 11;, in 1324, and the Balearic Isles by Peter IV., in 1343-4. Zurita, 
Anales, tom. i. fol. 247 ; tom. ii. fol. 60, — Hermilly, Histoire du Iloyaume 
de Majorque, (Maestricht, 1777,) pp. 227 — 268. 

X Hence the title of Duke of Athens, assumed by the Spanish sove-"* 
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But while the princes of Aragon were thus enlarging the 
hounds of their dominion abroad, there was probably not a 
sovereign in Europe possessed of such limited authority at 
home. The three great states, with their dependencies, 
which constituted the Aragonese monarchy,, had been 
declared by a statute of James the Second, in 1319, ina- 
lienable and indivisible.* Each of them, however, main- 
tained a separate constitution of government, and was 
administered hy distinct laws. As it would be fruitless to 
investigate the peculiaritfes of their respective institutions, 
which bear a very close affinity to one another, we may 
confine ourselves to those of Aragon, which exhibit a more 
perfect model than those either of Catalonia or Valencia, 
and have been far more copiously illustrated by her 
writers. 

The national historians refer the origin of their govern- 
ment to a written constitution of about the middle of the 
ninth century, fragments of which are still preserved in 
certain ancient documents and chronicles. On occurrence 
of a vacancy in the throne, at this epoch, a monarch was 
elected by the twelve principal nobles, wlfo prescribed a code 
of laws, to the observance of which he was obliged to swear 
before assuming the sceptre. The import of theee laws was to 
circumscribe within very narrow limits the authority of the 
sovereign, distributing the principal functions to a Justicia, or 
Justice, and these same peers, who, in case^of a violation of 
the compact by the monarch, were authorised to withdraw 
their allegiance, and, in the bold language of the ordinance, 

reigns. Tlie brilliant fortunes of Roger de Flor are related hy count 
Moncada, fExpedicion de los Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Turcos y 
Griegos, Madrid, 1805,) in a style much commended by Spanish critics for 
its elegance. See Mondejar, Advertencias, p. 114. 

* It was conhrmed by Alfonso III., in 1328. Znrita, Anales, tom. ii. 
fol. 90. 
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“ to substitute any other ruler in his stead, even a pagan, if* 
they listed.”^ The whole of this wears much of a fabulous 
aspect, and may remind the reader of the governmenl which 
Ulysses met with in Phfeacia ; where King Alcinous is 
surrounded by his “twelve illustrious peers, or arehons,’" 
•subordinate to himself, “who,” says he, “rule over the 
people, I myself being the thirteentli.”t - But, whether 
true or not, this venerable tradition must be admitted to 
have been well calculated to repress the arrogance of the 
Aragonese monarchs, and to exalt^he minds of their subjects 
by fhe image of ancient liberty which it presented 4 

* See the fragments of the Fuero de cited by Blancas, Ara- 

gon ensium Rerum Comm entarii, (CiBsaraugustEe, 1388,) pp. 25 — 29, The 
well-known oath of the Aragonese to their sovereign his accession, Nos 
que valeipos tanto como vos,” &c .•frequently quoted by historians, rests on 
the authority of Antonio Perez, the unfortunate minister of Philip IL, who 
however good a voucher for the usages of his own time, has made a blunder 
in the very sentence preceding this, by confounding the Privilege of Union 
with one of the laws of Soprarbe, which shows him to be insuflBcient, 
especially as he is the only authority for this ancient ceremony. See 
Antonio Perez, Reluciones, (Paris, 1598,) fol. 92. 

•}* AwSsKa yap /caret ^rifiov apiirpeirefs ^affiXrjes 

^Apxol Kpalyovat, rpurKaiieKoros 5* iy^ aur6s. ** 

• Odyss. 0. 390. 

In like manner Alfonso III. alludes to “ the ancient times in Aragon, 
when there were as many kings as ricos homhres.” See Zurita, Anales, 
tom. i. fol. 316. 

J The aulhenticitij^ P^ero de Soprarbe*^ has been keenly debated 

by the Aragonese and Navarrese writers. Moret, in refutation of Blancas, 
who espouses it, (See Commentarii, p. 289,) states that, after a diligent 
investigation of the archives of that region, be finds no mention of the laws, 
nor even of the name, of Soprube, until the eleventh century; a startling 
circumstance for the antiquary, (Investigaciones Histdricas deTas Antigue- 
dades del Reyno de Navarra ; Pamplona, 1766 ; tom. vi. lib. 2, cap. 11.) 
Indeed, the historians of Aragon admit that the public documents previous 
to the fourteenth century suffered so much from various causes as to leave 
comparatively few materials for authentic narrative. (Blancas, Oommen- 
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^ The great barons of Aragon were few in number. They 
affected to derive their descent from the twelve peers above 
mentioned, and were styled ricos hombres de natura, imply- 
ing by this epithet that they were not indebted for their 
creation to the will of the sovereign. No estate could be 
legally conferred by the crown, as an honour (the denomina- 
tion of fiefs in Aragon}, on any but one of these high nobles. 
This, however, was in time evaded by the monarch s, who 
advanced certain of their own retainers to a level with the 
ancient peers of the land ^ a measure which proved a fruitful 
source of disquietude.* No baron could be divested orhis 
fief, unless by public sentence of the Justice and the cortes. 
The proprietor, however^ was required, as usual, to attend 
the king in council, and. to perform military service, when 
summoned, during two months in the year, at his own 
charge.! : •> 

The privileges, both honorary and substantial, enjoyed by 
the ricos hombres were very considerable. They filled the 
highest posts in the state. They originally appointed judges 
in their domains for the cognisance of certain civil causes. 


— Risep, Espana Sagrada, tom. xxx. Prdlogo.) Blancas tran- 
scrilK^I bis extract of the laws of Soprarbe principally from»Prince Charles 
gf iViapa’s History, written in the fifteenth century. See Commentarii, 
p, 25. 

* Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, pp. 39, 40. — Blancas, Commentarii, 
pp. 333, 334, 340. — Fueros y Ohservancias del Reyn% de Aragon, (Zara- 
goza, 1667,) tom. i. fol. 130, — The ricos Jiomhres, thus created hy the 
monarch, were styled de mesnaday signifying “ of tlie household.” It was 
lawful for a rieo Iwmbre to bequeath his honours to whichsoever of his 
legitimate children he might prefer, and, in default of issue, to his nearest 
of kin. Hw was bound to distribute the hulk of his estates In fiefit among 
his knights, so that a coro^^lcte system of suh-infeudation was established. 
The knights, on restoring their fiefs, might change their suzerains at 
pleasure. 

f Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, p, 41. — Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 307, 
322, 331. 
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anil over a class of their vassals exercised an nnlimited cri- 
minal jurisdictibn. They were excused from taxation, except 
in spcci^ed cases ; were exempted from all corporal and 
capital punishment ; nor could they be imprisoned, although 
their estates ipight he sequestrated for debt. A lower class 
of nobility, styled infansiomsy equivalent to the Castilian 
hidalgos, together with the Caballeros, or Itnlghts, were also 
possessed of important though inferior Immunities.* * * § 

The king distributed among the great barons the territory 
reconquered from the Moors, in proportions determined by 
the amount of their respective services^ Wo find a stipulation 
to this effect from James the First to his^nobles, previous to 
his invasion of Majorca.! On a similar principle they claimed 
nearly tlie whole of Valencia.! On occupying a city, it was 
usual to divide it into barrios, or districts, each of wliich, 
was granted byway of fief to some one of the ricos hombres, 
from which he was to derive his revenue. What proportion 
of the conquered territory was reserved for the royal demesne 
docs not appear. § Wo find one of these nobles, Bernard de 
Cabrera, in the latter part of the fourteenth century, man- 
ning a fleet of king^ ships on his own credit ; another, of 
the ancient family qf Luna, in the fifteenth century^ so 
wealthy that he could travel through an almost unbroken 
line of his estates all the way from Castile to France. || 
With all this, their incomes in general, in this comparatively 

* Fueros y Observancias, tom. i. fol. 130. — Martel, Forma de Celebror 
Cortes eii Arag-on, (Zaragoza, 1641,) p. 98. — Blancas, Commentarii, 
pp. 306, 312-317, 323, 360. — Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, pp. 40-43. 

t Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 124. 

' X Blancas, Commentarii, p. 334. ^ 

§ See the partition of Saiagossa by Alonso .j(he Warrior, Zurita, 
Analcfi, tom. i. fol. 43. - '' 

II Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. p. 193. — Blancas, Commentarii, 

p. 218. 
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poor country, were very inferior to those of the great Castilian 
lords.^ ' 

The laws conceded certain powers to the aristocracy of a 
most dangerous character. They were entitled, like the 
nobles of the sister kingdom, to defy, and publicly renounce 
their allegiance to their sovereign, with the whimsical privi- 
lege, in addition, *of commending their families and estates 
to his protection, which he was obliged to accord until they 
were again reconciled. t The mischievous right of private 
war was repeatedly rec6gnised by statute. It was claimed 
and exercised in its full extent, and occasionally witli cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. An instance is recorded 
by Zurita of a bloody^ feud between two of these nobles, 
prosecuted with such inveteracy, that the parties bound 
themselves by solemn oath never to desist from it during 
their lives, and to resist every effort, even on the part of the 
crown itself, to effect a pacification between thcm.:j: This 
remnant of barbarism lingered longer in Aragon than in 
any other country in Christendom. * ' * 

The Aragonese sovereigns, who were njany of them pos- 
sessed of singular capacity and vigour, § made repeated 

> • 

* See a register of these at the beginning of the sixteenth century, apud 
L. MariueO) Cosas Memorables, fol. '25. 

■f Zurita, Anales, tom. ii. fol. 127. — Blancas, Commcntarii, p. 324. — 
“ Adhsec Ricis homiuibus ipsi& 'majorum more institutisque concede batur, 
ut sese possent, dum ipsi vellent, a nostrorum R«gum jure et potestate, 
quasi nodum aliquem, expedire ; neque cxpcdire solum, setZ cb’mmo 
quo potirentur, Honored bellum ipsis inferre ; Reges vero Rici hominis sic 
expediti nxorem, filios, familiam, res, bona, ct fortunas omues in suam 
recipere fidem tenebantur. Neque ulla erat eorum utilitatis facienda 
jactura,’^ 

X Fuerosy Observancias, tom. i. p. 84. — Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 350. 
§ Blancas somewhere boasts, that no one of the kings of Aragon has 
been stigmatised by a cognomen of infamy, as in most of the other royal 
races of Europe. Peter IV., “ the Ceremonious,” richly deserved one. 
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efforts to reduce the authority of their nobles within more 
temperate limits. Peter the Second, hy a bold stretch of 
prerogative, stripped them of their most important rights of 
jurisdiction.* James the Conqueror artfully endeavoured to 
counterbalance their weight by that of the commons and 
the ecclesiastics.! But they were too formidable when 
united, and too easily unHed to be successfully assailed# 
The Moorish wars terminated in Aragon with the conquest 
of Valencia, or rathej the invasion of Murcia, by the middle’ 
of the thirteenth century. The tiftnultuous spirits of the 
aristocracy, therefore, instead of finding a vent, as in Castile* 
in these foreign expeditions, were turned within, and con- 
vulsed their own country with perpetual revolution. Haughty 
from the consciousness of their exclusive privileges, and of 
the limited number who monopolised them, the Aragonese^ 
barons regarded themselves rather as the rivals of their 
sovereign than as his inferiors. Intrenched within the 
mountain fastnesses, which the rugged nature of the country 
everywhere afforded, they easily bade defiance to his autho- 
rity. Theii* small number gave a compactness and concert 
to their operations, \?hicli could not have been obtained in p. 
multitudinous body. Ferdinand the Catholic well diserTmi- 
nated the relative position of the Aragonese and Castilian 
nobility, by saying, “it was as difi&cult to divide tbe one as 
to unite the other. 

These combinajions became still more frequent after 
formally receiving the approbation of King Alfonso the 
Third, who, in 1287, signed the two celebrated ordinances, 
entitled the “Privileges of Union,’* by which his subjects 
were authorised to resort to arms on an infringeU|ent of 

* Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 102, 

f Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 198. — He recommended this polky to his 
son-in-law, the king of Castile. 

! Sempere, Histoire des Ourt^s^ p. 164. 
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tlliit liberties.^ The hermandad of Castile had never been 
countenanced by legislative sanction ; it was chiefly resorted 
to as a measure of police, and was directed more frequently 
against the disorders of the nobility than of the sovereign ; 
it was organised with difliculty, and, compared with the 
union of Aragon, was cumbrous and languid in its opera- 
tions. While these privileges continued in force, the nation 
was delivered over to the most frighi/ful anarchy. The 
least offensive movement on the partrof the monarch, the 
slightest encroachment^'on personal right or privilege, was 
the signal for a general revolt. At the cry of Union^ that 
“last voice,” says the enthusiastic historian, “of the ex- 
piring republic, full o^ authority and majesty, and an open 
indication of the insolence of kings,” the nobles and the 
citizens eagerly rushed to fj,rms. The principal castles 
belonging to the former were pledged as security for their 
fidelity, and intrusted to conservators, as they were styled, 
whose duty it was to direct the operations and watch over 
the interests of the Union. *A common seal was prepared, 
bearing the device of armed men kneeling before their king, 
intimating at once their loyalty and tfieir resolution, and a 
similar device was displayed on the standard and the other 
military insignia of the confedjcrates.t 

The power of the monarch ^as as nothing before this for- 
midable array. The Union appointed a council to control all 
his movements ; and in fadt, during the ^hole period of its 
existence, the reigns of four successive monarchs, it may be 
said to have dictated law to the land. At length Peter the 
Fourth, a despot in heal^t, and naturally enough impatient of 

♦ Zurita, Auale*», lib, 4, cfep. 96 . — Abarca dates this event in the year 
preceding. Reyes de Aragon, en Anales Histdricos, (Madrid, 1682 — 1684,) 
tom. ii. fol. 8. 

+ Blancas, Oommentarii, pp. 192, 193. — Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 266 
et alibi. 
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this eclipse of regal prerogative, brought the matter to an 
issue, bj defeating the army of the Union, at the memorable 
battle of Epila, in 1348, “ the last,*’ says Zurita, “ hi which 
it was permitted to the subject to take up arms against the 
sovereign for the cause of liberty.” Then convoking an 
assembly of the states at Saragossa, he produced before 
them the instrument containing the two Privileges, and cut 
it in pieces with his dagger. In doing this, having wounded 
himself in the hand, he suflFered the blood to trickle upon the < 
parchment, exclaiming, that “ a Ifiw, which had been the 
occasion of so much blood, should be blotted out by the 
blood of a king.”* All copies of it, whether in the public 
archives or in the possession of private individuals, were 
ordered, under a heavy penalty, to be destroyed. The 
statute passed to that effect carefully omits the date of tha 
detested mstrument, that all evidence of its existence might 
perish with it.t 

Instead of abusing his victory, as might have been antici- 
pated from his character, Peter adopted a far more magna- 
nimous policy. He confirmed the ancient privileges of the 
realm, and made in*addition other wise and salutary conces- 
sions. From this period, therefore, is to be dated the^pos- 
session of conistitutional liberty in Aragon ; (for surely the 
reign of unbridled licence, above described, is not deserving 
that name ;) and this not so much frdm the acquisition of 
« 

* Znrita, Analcs, tom. ii. fol. 126 — 130. — Blancas, Coramentarii, pp. 
195 — 197. — Hence he was styled “ Peter of the Dagger;” and a statue of 
him, bearing in one hand this weapon, and in the other the Privilege, stood 
in the Chamber of Deputation at' Saragossa in Phillip H.’s time. See 
Antonio Perez, Relaciones, fol. 95. ^ • 

t See the statute, De Prohibit^ Utiione, &c. Fucros y Obfiervancias, 
tom. i. fol. 170. — A copy of the original Privileges was detected by Blancas 
among the manuscripts of the Archbishop of Saragossa ; hut ho declined 
publishing it from deference to the prohibition of his ancestors, -Commen- 
tarii,p. 179. 
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new immunities, as from the more perfect security afforded 
for the enjoyment of the oJd. The court 6f the Justicia, 
that great barrier interposed by the constitution between 
despotism on the one hand and popular licence on the other, 
was more strongly protected, and causes hitherto decided hy 
arms were referred for adjudication to this tribunal * Proui 
this period, too, ftie cortes, whose voice was scarcely heard 
aipid the wild uproar of preceding times, was allowed to 
extend a beneficial and protecting swajf over the land. And 
although the social hifetory of Aragon, like that of other 
countries in this rude age, is too often stained with deods of 
violence and personal feuds, yet the 'State ^t largo, under 
the steady operation of its laws, probably enjoyed a more 
uninterrupted tranquillity than fell to the lot of any other 
aiation in Europe. ^ 

The Aragonese cortes was composed of four branches, or 
arms;! the ricos hombres, or great barons; the lesser 
nobles, comprehending the knights ; the clergy ; and the 
commons. The nobility of every denomination were enti- 
tled to a seat in the legislature. The ricos hombres were 
allowed to appear hy proxy, and pti^milar privilege was 
enjoyed by baronial heiresses. The number of this body 
was very limited, twelve of them constituting'a quorum. J 

* Heec itaque domeitica Regis victoria, queo miserriinum universEe 
Reipublicas intcritum videbatur esse allatura, stabilem nobis constituit 
pacem, tranquillitatem, et otium. Inde enim M^istratus Justitia^ Ara- 
gonum in eam, quam nunc colimus, amplitudiuem dignitatis devenit.” 
Coipmentarii, p. 197. 

t Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 8. — “ Braqos del reino, porque 
ahrafa% j tienen en si.” — The cortes consisted only of three arms in Ca- ‘ 
talonia and Valencia; both the greater and lesser nobility sitting in the 
same chamber. Perguera, Cortes en Cataluna, and Matbeu y Sanz, Con- 
atitucion de Valencia, apud Capmany, Pr^ctica y Estilo, pp. 6‘S, 183, 184. 

;J; Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 10, 17, 21, 46.— Blancas, 
Modo de Procederen Cortes de Aragon, (iSaragoza, 1641, fol. 17, 18.) 
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The arm of the ecclesiastics embraced an amj^ 4|ii||ga- 
tion from the^ inferior as well as higher cler^i^^M is 
affirmed not to have been a cn^ypnent of the natki^at legis- 
lature until more than a centu<|Mjind a half after tjae iidmis- 
sion of the commons.t Inde^lhe influence of the church 
was much less sensible in Aragon than in the other king- 
doms of the Peninsula. Notwithstanding 
concessions of certain of their princes to the see, they 
were never recognr^d by the nation, w]^ jidiformly as« 
serted their independence of the fempOrM' supremacy of 
Romo ; and who, as we shall seel* hereafter, resisted the 
introduction of the Inquisition, that last stretch of ecclesias- 
tical usurpation, eyi^„,io blood.} ^ 

The commons higher consideration, and civil 

privileges than in j|f||||ile. For this they were perhaps, 
somewhat indebted example of their Catalan neigh- 

bours, the influences: whose democratic institutions natu- 
rally extended to otl|«|^arts ^of the Aragonese monarchy. 
The charters of accorded to the inhabitants 

privileges of n6|fi«^^ :i<5^fticularly that of immunity from 

* Campany, PrllctJca y Estilo, p. 12. • 

f Blancas, Modo de Proceder, fol. 14, — and Commentarii, p. 374.-~' 
Zurita, indeed, gives repeated instances of their convocation in the 
thirteenth and twelfth centuries, from a date almost coeval with that 
of the commons ; yet Blancas, who made this subject his particular study, 
who wrote posterior to Zurita, and occ^ionally refers to him, postpones 
the era of their adratssion into the legislature to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

X One of the monarchs of Aragon, Alfonso the Warrior, according to 
Mariana, bequeathed all his dominions to the Templars and Hospitallers. 
• Another, Peter 11., agreed to hold his kingdom as a fief of the see«f Home, 
and to pay it an annual tribute. (Hist, de Espana, tom. i. pp. 596, 664.) 
This so much disgusted the people, that they compelled his successors to 
make a pqhlic protest against the claims of the church, before fiheir coro- 
nation.— See Blancas, Coronaciones dc los Sei'enisimos Reyes do Aragon, 
(Zaragoza, 1641,) cap, 2. 
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taxation ; while the magistrates of others were permitted to 
take their seats in the order of hidalgos.* From a very early 
period we find them employed in offices of public trust, 
and on iipportant missions.,! The epoch of their admission 
into the national assembly is' traced as far back as 1133, 
several years earlier than the commencement of popular 
representation in* Castile.]: Each city had the right of 
sending twO ;br more deputies selected from persons eligible 
to its magistracy ; hut with* the privilege of only one vote, 
whatever might be the dumber of its deputies. Any place 
which had been once i^presented in cortes, might always 
claim to be so.§ 

By a statute of 15^7, the convocation of the states, 
which had been annual, was declared Kiennial. The kings, 
•however, paid little regard to this provision, rarely summon- 
ing them, except for some specific : necessity. || The great 
officers of the crown, whatever might he their personal rank, 
were jealously excluded from f,|eir d^berations. The ses- 
sion was opened by an addresi^'i^rom the king in person, a 
point of which they were very tenaoj^s ; after which the 

Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. ’22. — Asso y Manuel, Iiistitu- 
ciones, p. 44. 

t Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 163, A.D., 1250, 

J Ibid. tom. i. fol. 51.--^The earliest appearance of popular rcj)resenta- 
tion in Catalonia is fixed by Ripoll at 1233 (apud Capmany, Priictica y 
Estilo, p. 135). What can Capmany mean by postponing the introduction 
of the commons into the cortes of Aragon to 1300f (Sec p. 56.) Their 
presence and names are commemorated by the exact Zurita, several times 
before the close of the twelfth century. 

§ Prdctica y Estilo, pp. 14,17, 18, 30. — Martel, Forma de Celebrar 
Cortes, ^ap. 10. — Those who ^llowed a mechanical including 

surgeons and apothecarieSfy^rere excluded from a seat in cortes, (Cap. 17.) 
The faculty have rarely been treated with so little ceremony. 

]| Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 7. — The cortes appear to have 
been more frequently convoked in the fourteenth century than in any 
other. Blancas refers to no less than twenty-three within that period, 
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different mms withdrew to their separate apartments.^ 
The greatest scrupulousness was manifested in maintaining 
th<^ rights and dignity of the hddy ; and their intercourse 
with one another, and with the king, was regulated by 
the most precise forms of parliamentary etiquette.! The 
subjects of deliberation were referred to a committee from 
each order, who, after conferring together, reported to their 
several departments. Every question, it may be presumed, 
underwent a careful examin^ion ; as the legislature, we 
are told, waa usually divided into two parties ‘‘ the one 
maintaining the rights of the monarchy the other, those of 
the nation,” corresponding nearly enough with those of our 
day. It was in the power of anjj member to defeat the 
passage of a bill, by opposing to it his mto or dissent, for- 
mally registered to that eiject. He might even interpose 
his negative on the proceedings of the house, and thus put a 
stop to the prosecution of all further business during the 
session. This anomalous privilege, transcending even that 
claimed in the Polish diet, must have been too invidious in 
its exercise, and too pernicious in its consequences, to have 
been often resorted to* This may be inferred from th^fact 
that it vras not formally repealed until the reign of Philip 
the Second, in 1592. During the interval of the sessions 

averaging nearly one in four years. (Oommentarii, Index, voce Comitia.) 
In Catalonia and Valencia, the cortes was to be summoned every three^' 
years. Berart, Discurso, Breve sobre la Celebracion de Cortes de Aragon, 
(162G,) fol. 12. 

* Capra any, Prfictica y Estilo, p. 15. — ^Blancas has preserved a specimen 
of an address from the throne, in 1 39.8, in which the king, after selecting 
some moral apophthegm as a text, ramblei|i for the space of haif» an hour 
through Scripture history, &c. and concludes with announcing the object 
of his convening the cortes together in three lines. Oommentarii, pp. 
376-380. 

t See the ceremonial detailed with sufficient prolixity by Mart^, (Forma 
de Celehrar Cortes, cap. 52, 63,) and a curious illustration of it in Zurita, 
Anales, tom. iv. fol. 313. 
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of the legislature, a deputation of eight was appointed, two 
from each arm, to preside over public affairs, particularly 
in regard to the revenue, ‘and the security of justice ; with 
authority to convoke a cortes extraordinary, whenever the 
exigency might demand it.* 

The cortes exercised the highest functions, whether of a 
deliberative, legislative, or judicial nature. It had a right 
to be consulted on all matters of importance, especially on 
those of peace and war. N#law was v»alid, no lax could be 
imposed, without its consent ; and it carefully provided for 
the application of , the revenue to its destined uses.t It 
determined the succession to the crown ; removed obnoxious 
ministers ; reformed t^e household and domestic expendi- 
ture of the monarch ; and exercised the power, in the most 
Unreserved manner, of withholding supplies, as well as of 
resisting what it regarded as an Encroachment on the liber- 
ties of the nation, t ■ 

The excellent commentators on the constitution of Aragon 
have bestowed comparatively little attention on the deve- 
lopment of its parliamentary history; confining themselves 
too^exclusively to mere forms of procedure. The defect has 
been greatly obviated by the copiousness of their general 

* Capmany, Prdctica y Estilo, pp. 44 et scq. — Martel, Forma tie 
Celebrar Cortes, cap. 60, 60 et seq. — Fucros y Observancias, tom. i, fol. 
^^29. — Blancas, Modo tie Proceder, fol. 2-4. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iii. fol. 
321. — Robertson, misinterpreting a passage of Qlancas, (Commentarii, 
p. 375,) state® that a “ session of cortes continued forty days.” (History 
of Charles V., vol. i., p. 140.) It usually lasted months. 

+ Fueros y Observancias, fol. 6, tit. Privileg. Gen. — Blancas, Commen- 
tarii, p. 371. — Capmany, Prfictica y Estilo, p. 51. — It was anciently the 
practice of the legislature to ^nt supplies of troops, hut not of money. 
When Peter iV, ^•equested a pecuniary subsidy, the cortes told him, that 
** such things had not been usual ; that his Christian subjects were wont 
to serve hhn with their persons, and it was only for Jews and Moors to 
serve him with money.” Blancas, Modo do Proceder, cap. 18. 

J See examples of them in Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 51, 263; tom. 
il fol. 891, 394, 424.— 'Blancas, Modo de Ptoceder, fol. 98, 106. 
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historians. !^ut the statute-book affords the most unequi- 
vocal evidence of the fidelity with which the guardians of 
thO realm discharged the high trust reposed in them, in the 
numerous enactments it exhibits, for the security both of 
person and property. Almost the first page which meets 
the eye in this venerable record contains^ the General Privi- 
lege, the Magna Charta, as it has been well denominated, 
of Aragon. It was granted by Peter the Great to the cortes 
at Saragossa, in 1283. It enibraces a variety of provisions 
for the fair and open administration of justice; for ascer- 
tainitig the legitimate powers intrusted/ to the cortes ; for 
the security cff property against exactions of the crown; 
and for the conservation of their fegal immunities to the 
municipal corpox’ations and the different ord rs of nobility. 
In short, the distinguishing, excellence of this instrument* 
like that of Magna Charta, consists in the wise and equitable 
protection which it affords to all classes of the community.* 
The General Privilege, instead of being wrested, like King 
John’s charter, from a pusillanimous prince, was conceded, 
reluctantly enough it is true, in an assembly of the nation, 
by one of the ablest monarchs who ever sat on the throi^s of 
Aragon, at a time when his arms, crowned with repeated 
victory, had secured to the state the most important of her 
foreign acquisitions. 

The Aragonese, who rightly regarded the General Pnvi-i 

• 

* “ There waa such a conformity of sentiment among all parlies,” says 
Zurita, tliat the privileges of the nobility were no better secured than 
those of the commons. For the Aragonese deemed that the existence of 
the commonwealth depended not so mucli^n its strength, as on ^ts liber- 
ties.” (Antiles, lib. 4, cap. 38.) In the confirmation of ^the privilege by 
James the Second, in 1325, torture, then generally recognised by the 
municipal law of Europe, was expressly prohibited ha AragoHji “ as unworthy 
of freemen.” See Zurita, Anales, lib. 6, cap. 61, — and Fueros y Ohser- 
vancios, tom. i. fol. 9. Declaratio Priv. Generalis. 

F 2 
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lege as tte broadest basis of their liberties, ^-ispcatedly pro^ 
cured its confirmation by succeeding sovereigns. By so 
many and such various precautions/' says Blancas, ‘‘did 
our ancestors establish that freedom which their posterity 
have enjoyed ; manifesting a w'ise solicitude that all orders 
of men, even kings themselves, confined within their own 
sphere, should discharge their legitimate functions without 
jostling or jarring with one another ; for in this harmony 
consists the temperance of our govcilimcnt. Alas ! ’’ he 
adds, “ how much of all this has fallen into desuetude from 
its antiquity, or been effaced by new customs.”^ 

The judicial functions of the corles have not been suffi- 
ciently noticed by wri^rs. They were extensive in their 
operation, and gave it the name of the General Court. 
They were principally directed to protect the subject from 
the oppressions of the crown and its officers ; over all which 
cases it possessed original and ultimate jurisdiction. The 
suit was conducted before the Justice, as president Of the 
cortes in its judicial capacity, who delivered an opinion 
conformable to the will of the m^’ori^.t The Authority, 

o 

* The patriotism of Blancas warms as he dwells on the illusory 
picture of ancient virtue, and contrasts it with the degeneracy of his own 
day. “ Et vero prisca hsGC tarn severitas, desertaque ilia et inculta vita, 
quando dies noctesque nostri arinati concursabant, ac in hello et Maurorum 
^sanguine assidui versabantur : vere quidem parsimoniaj, fortitudinis, tern- 
perantisB, cseterarumque virtutum omnium magistra fuit. In quA maleficia 
ac scclcra, quae nunc iii otiesh hac nostri umbratili et delicatd gignuntur, 
gigni non solebant ; quin immo ita tunc aequaliter omnes omni genere 
virtutum floruero, ut egregia hsec laus videatur non hominum solum, 
verum^illorum etiam temporum fuisse.” Commontarii, p, 340. The 
repeated confirmation of the General Privilege affords another point of 
analogy with Magna Charla, which, together with the Charter of the 
Forest, received, according to Lord Coke, the sanction of parliament thirty- 
fwo several times. — Institutes, part ii. Proeme. 

'I' It was more frequently referred, both for the sake of expedition and 
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indeed, of this magistrate in his own qotirt was fully equal 
to providing adequate relief in all these cases. But for 
several reasons this parliamentary tribunal was preferred. 
The process was both more expeditious and less expensive 
to the suitor. Indeed, the ‘‘ most obscure inhabitant of the 
most obscure village in the kingdom, although a foreigner,’’ 
might demand redress of this body ; anti, if he was incap- 
able of bearing the burden himself, the state was bound to 
maintain his suit, ajid provide him with counsel at its own 
charge. But the most importantT consequence, resulting 
from:* this legislative investigation, was the remedial laws 
frequently attendant on it. “And our ancestors,” says 
Blancas, “ deemed it great wisdomjpatiently to endure con- 
tumely and oppression for a season, rather than seek 
redress before an inferior tribunal, since, by postponing 
their suH till the meeting of cortes, they would hot only 
obtain a remedy for their own grievance, but one of a 
universal and permanent application. ’’f 

The Aragonese cortes maintained a steady control over 
the operations of government, especially after the dissolu- 
tion of the Union f and the weight of the commons was 
more decisive in ‘it than in other similar assemblies of* that 
period. Its singular distribution into four estates was 

of obtaining a moi*e full investigation, to commissionere nominated con- 
jointly by the cortes and the party demanding redress. The nature of thpi 
greuges, or grievancesj which might be brought before the legislature, and 
the mode of proceeding in relation to them, are circumstantially detailed 
by the parliamentary historians of Aragon. See Berart, Discurso sobre la 
Celebracion de Cortes, cap. 7. — Capmany, PiActica y Estilo, pp. 37-44. 
' — Blancas, Modo de Proceder, cap. 14, — and Martel, Forma d^Celebrar 
Cortes, cap. 54-59. 

* Blancas, Modo de Proceder, cap, 14, — Yet Peter IV., in his dispute 
with the justice Fernandez de Castro, denied this. Zurita, Analcs, tom. 
ii. fol. 170. 

+ Blancas, Modo de Procedef, ubi supra. 
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favourable to this. The knights and hidalgos ^ an inter- 
mediate order between the great nobility and the people, 
when detached from the former, naturally lent ^ditional 
support to the latter, with whom, indeed, they had’fensider- 
able affinity. The representatives of certain cities, as well 
as a certain class of citizens, were entitled to a seat in thij 
body so that it Approached both in spirit and substance 
to something like a popular representation. Indeed, this 
arm of the cortes was so uniformly vigilant in resisting any 
encroachment on the pArt of the crown, that it has been 
said to. represent, more than any other, the liberties of the 
nation, t lu some other particulars the Aragonese com- 
mons possessed an advantage over those of Castile. 1. By 
postponing their money grants to the conclusion of the 
aession, and regulating them in some degree by the pre- 
vious dispositions of the crown, they availed thenfselves of 
an important lever relinquished by the Castilian cortes. | 
2. The kingdom of Aragon proper was circumscribed within 
too narrow limits to allow of such docal jealousies and 
estrangements, growing out of an apparent diversity of 
interests, as existed in the neighbouring monarchy. Their 
representatives, therefore, were enabled to move with a 

* As for example the ciudadanos honrados of Saragossa. (Capmany, 
Pr^ctica y Estilo, p. 14.) A ciudadano lionrado in Catalonia, and I 
presume the same in Aragon, was a landowner, who lived on his rents 
without being engaged in commerce or trade of any kind, answering to the 
French proprittaire. See Capmany, de Barcelona, tom. ii. Apend, 
No. 30. ’ 

t Blancas, Mode de Procter, foL 3 02. 

J Not^ however, it must be allowed, without a manly struggle in its • 
defence, and which in the early part of Charles V.’s reign, in 1525, 
wrenched a promise from the crown to answer all petitions definitely 
before the rising of cortes. The law still remains on the statute-book, 
(Recop. de las licycs, lib. 6, tit. 7, ley 8,) a sad commentary on the faith 
of princes. 
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more hearty coaQert, and on a more consistent line of policy. 
3. Lastly, tlie acknowledged right to a seat in cort^j^ pos- 
sessed by every city which had once been represented there, 
and this equally whethei; summoned or not, if we may credit 
Capmany,* must have gone far to preserve the popular 
J)ranch from the melancholy state of dilapidation to which 
it was reduced in Castile by the arts bf despotic princes. 
Indeed, the kings of Aragon, notwithstandmg occasional 
excesses, seem ne^r to have attempted any systematic 
invasion of the constitutional rights*of their subjects. They 
w’cli^kiiew that the spirit of liberty was too high among 
them to endure it. When the queen of ‘^Alfonso the Fourth 
urged her husband, by quoting the example of her brother 
the king of Castile, to punish certain refractory citizens of 
Valencia, he “prudently replied, ‘‘ My people are free, an|j[ 
not so 'submissive as the Castilians. They respect me 
as their printi|^ ' and I hold them for good vassals and 
comrades. 

No part of the constitution of Aragon has excited more 
interest, or more deservedly, than the office of the Justkia^ 
or Justice ;}: ^VhosS extraordinary functions were far from 
being limited to judicial matters, although in thes^ his 
authority was supreme. The origin of this institution is 
affirmed to have been coeval with that of the constitution 
or frame of government itself. § If it were so, his authority 
may he said, in the language of Blancas, to have slept in 
the scabbard until the dissolution of the Union ; when th^ 

* Prdctica y Estilo, p. 14. a * 

+ “ Y nos tenemos k ellos coitlio'^q4*nos vassallos y compafleros.*’ — Z\k~ 
rita, Anales, lib. 7, cap. 17. ' • 

$ The noun justieia was made masculine for the acbommodatiott of 
this magistrate, who was styled ^ d justifelfc*’ Antonio Perez, Relaciones, 
fol. 91. 

§ Blancas, Commentarii, p. 26. — ^Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 9. 
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coDtr&l Wff a tumvliuoua aristocracy was e:f changed for the 
mild uniform operation of the law, administer^ by 
this, its supreme interpreter. i 

His njoat important duties may be briefly enumerated. 
He was fii^orised to pronounce on the validity of all 
royal letters and ordinances. He possessed, as has been 
said, concurrent jtftrisdiction with the cortes over all suits 
against the crown and its officers. Inferior judges were 
bound to consult him in all doubtful ca^es, and to abide by 
his opinion, as of “ eqflal authority,’’ in the words of an 
ancient jurist, with the law itself,”* An appeal Iny to 
his tribunal from those of the territorial and royal judges.! 
He could even evoke a cause, while pending before them, 
into his own court, and secure the defendant from molesta- 
tion on his giving surety for his appearance.' By another 
process, he might remove a person under arrest from the 
place in which he had been confined by order of an inferior 
court, to the public prison appropriated to this purpose, 
there to abide his own examination of th^'^egality of his 
4|detention, These two provisions, by which the precipitate 
and perhaps intemperate proceedings ^f id^rdinate judi- 
catures were subjected to the revision bf a dignified and 
dispassionate tribunal, might seem to affi^rd sufficient security 
for personal liberty and property, f 

* Moliniis, apud Bkncae, Commeiitarii, pp. 343, 344. — Fueros y Ob- 
aervaucias, tom. i. fol. 21, 25. 

t Blancas, Commentarii, p, 636. — The principal of these jurisdictions 
was the royal audience, ^in which tiie king himself presided in person. 
Ibid. p. 356 . . ; 

J Fueros y Observandas, tom. i. fol. 23, 60 et seq. 155, lih. 3, tit. De 
ManifestationibusPersonarum. — Also fol. 137 et seq., tit, 7,DeFirmis Juris. 
— Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 350, 351. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 10, cap. 37. 
— The first of these processes' was styled jffrwa de derechOf the last mani- 
feetacion. The Spanish writers are warm in their encomiums of these two 
provisions. Quibus duobus praesidiis,” says Blancas, ** ita nostrae j|;dpub- 
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In addition to these official functions, the Jufirfiice of 
Aragon was constituted a permanent counsellor of the sove-* 
reign, and, as such, was required to accompany him where- 
e^er he might reside. He. was to advise the king on all 
constitutional questions of a doubtful complexion ; and 
^nally, on a new accession to the throne, it was his province 
to administer the coronation oath ; this fie performed with 
his head covered, and sitting, while the monarch, kneeling 
before him bare-hea(^d, solemnly promised to maintain the 
liberties of the kingdom ; a ceremony eminently symbolical 
of thct superiority of law over prerogative, which was so 
constantly asserted in Aragon.^ 

It was the avowed purpose of the institution of the 
Justicia^to interpose such an authority between the crown 
and the people as might suffice for the, entire protection of 
tho latter. This is the express import of one of the laws 
of *Soprarbe, which, whatever he thought of their authen- 


licsB status continetur, ut nulla pars communium fortunarum tutcU vacua 
lelinquatur.” Both tliis author and Zurita have amplified the details 
respecting them, which tl^ reader may find extracted, and in part translated 
by Mr. Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. pp. 75 — 77, notes. ^ 

When complex litigation became more frequent, the Justice was allowed 
one, afterwards two, and at a still later period, in 1528, five lieutenants, as 
they were called, who aided him in the discharge of his onerous duties. 
Martel Forma de Celcbrar Gortes, Notas de Uztarroz, pp. 92-96. — « 
Blancas, Comnientarii, pp, 361-366. 

* Blancas, Commefttarii, pp. 343, 346, 347. — Idem, Coronaciones, 
pp. 200, 202. — Antonio Perez, Relaciones, fol. 92. 

Sempere cites the opinion of an ancient canonist, Canellas, bishop* of 
Huesca, as conclusive against the existence of the vast powers imputed hy 
•later commentators to the Justicia. (Histoire des Cortds, chap, 19^ The 
vague, rhapsodical tone of the extiuct shows it to be altogether undeserving 
of the emphasis laid on it ; not to add, that it was written more than a 
century before the period when the Justicia possessed the influence or the 
legal authority claimed for him by Aragonese writers, — ^by Blancas, in 
particular, from whom Sempere borrowed the passage at second band. 
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ticitj, are undeniably of very high antiquitj^* This part 
of his duties is particularly insisted on by the most eminent 
judicial writers of the nation. Whatever estimate, there- 
fore, may be formed of the real extent of his powers, as 
compared with those of similar functionaries in other states 
of Europe, there can be no doubt that this ostensible objec,t 
of their creation, •thus openly asserted, must have had a 
great tendency to enforce their practical operation. Accord- 
ingly we find repeated examples, in th/) history of Aragon, 
of successful interposition on the part of the Justice for the 
protection of individuals persecuted by the crown, aand in 
defiance of every attempt at intimidation.! The kings of 
Aragon, chafed by this opposition, procured the resignation 
or deposition, on more than one occasion, of the obnoxious 
magistrate.^ But, as such an exercise of prbrogative must 
have been altogether subversive of an independent discharge 
of the dpties of this office, it was provided by a statute of 
Alfonso the Fifth, in 1442, that the Justice should continue 

The law alluded to runs thus, “ Nc quid autcra da-mni detri- 
meiitive leges aut lihertates nostras patiantur^ judex quidton medius 
adesjp, ad quern a Rege provocare, si aliqucm lacserit, injuriauqirb arcere si 
quas forsan Reipub. intulerit, jus fasque esto.’^ Blancas, Commontarii, 

p. 26. 

Such instances may he found in Zurita, Anales, tom. ii. fol. 385, 414. 
— Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 199, 202-206, 214, 225. — When Ximenes 
Cerdan, the independent Justice of John I., removed certain citizens from 
the prison in which they had been unlawfully coilfined by the king, in 
defiance equally of that officer’s importunities and menaces, the inhabitants 
of Saragossa, says Abarca, came ,f!»t in a body to receive him on his retuni 
to the city, and greeted Mm «^i^e defender of their ancient and natural 
liberties^ (Reyes d« Aragoit, tom. i. fol. 156.) So openly did the' 
Aragonese support their laagistrate in the boldest exercise of his 
authority. 

4: This occurred once under Peter III., and twice under Alfonso V. 
(Zurita, Anales, torn. iii. fol. 255. — Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 174, 489, 
499.) The Justice was appointed by the king. 
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in office durii|g life, removable only> on sufficient cause, bj 
the king and the cortes united** 

Several provisions were enacted, in order to secure the 
nation more effectually against the abuse of the high trust 
reposed in this officer. He was to be taken from the 
(equestrian order, which, as intermediate between the high 
nobility and the people, was less likely to be influenced by 
undue partiality to either. He could not bo selected from 
the ricos hoinbres, «8ince this class was exempted from 
corporal punishment, v/hile the Justice was made responsible 
to the cortes for the faithful discharge of his duties, under 
penalty of death. f As this supervision of the whole legis- 
lature was found unwieldy in practice, it was superseded, 
after various modifications, by a commission of members 
elected from each one of the four estates, empowered to sit 
every ye^r in Saragossa, with authority to investigate the 
charges preferred against the Justice, and to pronounce 
sentence upon liim.J 

The Aragonese writers aro prodigal of their encomiums 
on the pre-eminence and dignity of this functionary, whose 

a 

* Fueros y Observancias, tom. i, fol. 22. f Ibid. tom. i. fol. ?5. 

X Fueros y Observancias, tom. i. lib. 3, tit. Forum Inquisitionis OfScii 
Just. Arrag. and tom. ii. fol. 37-41. — Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 391-399. 

The examination ms conducted in the first instance before a court of 
four inquisitors, as they were termed ; who, after a patient hearing of both 
sides, reported the resjilt of their examination to a council of seventeen, 
chosen like them from the cortes, from whose decision there was no appeal. 
No lawyer was admitted into this council, lest the law might be distorted 
by verbal quibbles, says Blancas. The council, however, was allowed the 
« advice of two of the- profession. They voted by ballot, and the majority 
decided. Such, after various modifications, were the regulations uflimately 
adopted in 1461, or rather 1467. — Robertson appears to hav© confounded 
the council of seventeen with the court of inquisition. See his History 
of Charles V., vol. i. note 31. 
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office niiglit seem, indeed, but a doubtful expedient for 
balancing the authority of the sovereign ; depending for its 
success less on any legal powers confided to it, than on the 
efficient and steady support of public opinion. Fortunately 
the Justice of Aragon received such support, and was thus 
enabled to carry the original design of the institution into 
effect, to check thd usurpations of the crown, as well as to 
control the licence of the nobility and the people. A series 
of learned and independent magistrate's, by the weight of 
their ,^wn character, gaVe additional dignity to the office. 
The people, familiarised with the benignant operation of the 
law, referred to peaceful “arbitration, those great political 
questions which in other countries at this period must have 
been settled by a sanguinary revolution,* While, in the 
test of Europe, the law seemed only the web to ensnare the 
weak, the Aragonese historians could exult in the reflection, 
that the fearless administration of justice in their land 
** protected the weak equally with the strong, the foreigner 
with the native. Well might their legislature assert, that 
the value of their liberties more than counterbalanced ‘‘the 
poverty of the nation and the sterility of their soil.”t 

* Probably no nation of the period would have displayed a temperance 
similar to that exhibited by the Aragonese at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, in 1412 ; when the people, having been split into factions by a 
contested succession, agreed to refer the dispute to a committee of judges, 
elected equally from the three great provinces of th« kingdom ; who, after 
an examination, conducted with all the forms of law, and on the same 
equitable principles as would have guided the determination of a private 
suit, delivered an opinion, which was received as obligatory on the whole 
nation. 

f See Zurita, Anales, lib, 8, cap. 29 — and the admirable sentiments 
cited by Blancas from the parliamentary acts in 1451. Commentarii, 

p. 860. 

From this independent position must be excepted, indeed, the lower 
classes of the peasantry, who seem to have been in a more abject state in 
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The gorerr^paents of Valencia and Catalonia, which, as 
has been already remarked, were administered independ- 
ently of each other after their consolidation into one 
monarchy, bore a very near resemblance to that of Ara- 
gon.* No institntion, however, corresponding in its func- 
tions with that of the Justicia, seems to have obtained in 
either.! Valencia, which had derived *a large portion of 
its primitive population, after the conquest, from Aragon, 
preserved the most intimate relations with the parent king- 
dom, and was constantly at its side during the tempestu- 
ous N^eason of the Union. The Catalans were peculiarly 
jealous of their exojusive privilc^ges, anh' their civil institu- 
tions wore a more democratical ajpect than those of any 
other of the confederated states ; circumstances which led 

• 

Aragon than in most other feudal countries. Era tan absolute bu 
doininio (of their lords) que podian mater con hambre, sed, y frio ^ bus 
vassallos de servidumbre.” (Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, p. 40 ; also 
Blancas, Cominentarii, p. 300.) These serfs extorted, in an insurrection, 
the recognition of certain rights from their masters, on condition of paying 
a specific tax ; whence tlse name villanos de parada. 

* Although the Icgiiilatures of the different states of the crown o 
Aragon were never united in one body when convened in the same^town, 
yet they were so avers© to all appearance of incorporation, that the monarch 
frequently appointed for the places of meeting three distinct towns, within 
their respective territories and contiguous, in order that he might pass the 
more expeditiously from one to the other. See Blancas, Modo de Pro- 
ceder, cap. 4. ^ 

! It is indeed true, that Peter III., at the request of the Valencians, 
appointed an Aragonese knight Justice of that kingdom, in 1283 (Zurita, 
Anales, tom. i. fob 281). But we find no further mention of this officer, 
or of the office. Nor have I met with any notice of it in the details of the 
Valencian constitution, compiled by Capmany from variou^* writers. 
(Prdictica y Estilo, pp. 161-208.) An anecdote of Ximenes Cerdan, 
recorded by Blancas, (Commentarii, p. 214,) may lead one to infer, that 
the places in Valencia, which received the laws of Aragon, acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of its Justicia. 
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to important results that fall within the c6mpass of our 
narrative.* * * § 

The city of Barcelona, which originally gave its name to 
the county of which it was the capital, was distinguished 
from a very early period by ample munificent privileges.! 
After the union with Aragon, in the twelfth century, the 
monarchs of the latter kingdom extended towards it the 
same liberal legislation ; so that, by the thirteenth, Barce- 
lona had reached a degree of commercifll prosperity rivalling 
that of any of the Italian republics. She divided with them 
the lucrative commerce with Alexandria; and her' port, 
thronged with foreigners from every liltion, became a prin- 
cipal emporium in the (Mediterranean for the spices, drugs, 
perftiin% and other rich commodities of the east, whence 
they were diffused over the interior of Spain and the Euro- 
pean continent. I Her consuls, and her commercial factories, 
were established in every considerable port in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the north of Europe. § The natural products 

* Capmany, Prdctica y Estilo, pp, 62-214. — Capmany has collected 
copious materials, from a variety of authors, for %e parliamentary history 
of Catalonia and Valencia, forming a striking contrast to the scantiness of 
inforaiation he was able to glean respecting Castile. The indifference of 
the Spanish writers, till very recently, to the constitutional antiquities of 
the latter kingdom, so much more important than the other states of the 
Peninsula, is altogether inexplicable. 

f Corbera, Cataluna Illustrada, (N^poles, 1678,^ lib. 1, c. 17. Petrus 
de Marca cites a charter of Raymond Berenger, count of Barcelona, to the 
city, as ancient as 1025, confirming its former privileges. See Marca 
Hispanica, sive Limes Hispanicus, (Parisiis, 1688,) Apend. No. 198. 

X Navarrete, Discnrse Historico, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. v. 
pp. 81, *02, 112, 113. — Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part. 1, 
cap. 1, pp. 4, 8, 10, 11. 

§ Mem. de Barcelona, port. 1, cap. 2, 3. — Capmany has given a regis- 
ter of the consuls, and of the numerous stations at which they were esta- 
blished throughout Africa and Europe, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
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of her soil, aqji her various domestic fabrics, supplied her 
with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was imported 
by her in considerable quantities from Englaswl in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and returned there manu- 
factured into cloth ; an exchange of commodities the reverse 
of that existing between the two , nations at the present 
day.^ Barcelona claims the merit of having established 
the first bank of exchange and deposit in Europe, in 1401; 
it was devoted to th^ accommodation of foreigners as well 
as of her own citizens. She claims the glory, too, of 
halving compiled the most ancient written code, among the 
moderns, of maritime law now extant, digested from the 
Usages of commercial nations, and \jhich formed the basis 
of the mercantile jurisprudence of Europe during the middle 
ages.t 

turies, (tom. ii. Apend, No. 23.) These officers during the. middle ages 
discharged much more important duties than at the present day, if wo 
except those few residing with the Barbary powers. They settled the 
disputes arising between their countrymen in the ports where they were 
established; they protected the trade of their own nation with these ports ; 
and were employed in rfjusting commercial relations, treaties, (&c. In 
short, they fillcxl in 8ome»1}ort the post of a modern ambassador, or reslient 
minister, at a period when this functionary was only employed on extra- 
ordinary occasions. 

* Maepherson, Annals of Commerce, (London, 1825,) vol, i. p. 655. — 
The woollen manufacture constituted the principal staple of Barcelona 
(Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. p. 241). The English sovereigns 
encouraged the Catalan traders by considerable immunities to frequent 
their ports during the fourteenth century. Maepherson, ubi supra, pp. 502, 
551, 588. 

+ Heeren, Essai sur ITnfluence des Croisades, traduit par Villers, (Paris, 
1808,) p. 376. — Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. p. 2hi^, also, 
pp. 170-180. — Capmany fixes the date of the publication of the Oon&vXado 
del Mar at the middle of the thirteenth century, under James I. Ho 
discusses and refutes the claims of the Pisans to precedence in this codifi- 
cation. See his Preliminary Discourse to the Costumbres Maritimas do 
Barcelona, 
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The wealth which Rowed in upon Baroelof^a as the result 
of lier activity and enterprise, was evinced hy her numerous 
public works, her docks, arsenal, warehouses, exchange, hos- 
pitals, and other constructions of general utility. Strangers, 
who visited Spain in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
expatiate on the magnificence of this city, its commodioi^s 
private edifices, the cleanliness of its streets and public 
squares (a virtue by no means usual in that day), and on 
the amenity of its gardens and cultivated environs.* 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of 
her municipal institutions. Her government consisted of a 
senate or council of one hundred, and a body of regidores or 
counsellors, as they wfre styled, varying at times from four 
to si^ in number ; the former intrusted with the legislative, 
the latter with the executivq functions of administration, 
A large proportion of these bodies were selected from the 
merchants, tradesmen, and mechanics of the city. They 
were invested, not merely with municipal authority, but 
with many of the rights of sovereignty. They entered into 
commercial treaties with foreign powers ; superintended the 
defence of the city in time of war ; provided for the secu- 
rity of trade ; granted letters of reprisiil against any nation 
who might violate it ; and raised and appropriated the 
public moneys for the construction of useful works, or the 
encouragement of such commercial adventures as were too 
hazardous or expensive for individual enterprise.f 

* Navagiero, Viaggio, fol. 3. — L, Mariueo styles it the most beau- 
tiful city he bad ever seen, or, to speak more correctly, in the whole 
world.” (Cosas Memorables, fol. 18.) Alfonso V., in one of his ordi- 
nances, in 1438, calls it “ urbs venerabilis in egregiis templis, tuta ut in 
optimis, pulchra in ceetcris aedificiis, &c.” Capmany, Mem. de Barcelopa, 
tom. ii. ApeUd. No. 13. 

■f Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, Apend. No. 24. — The senate, or great 
council, though styled the “ one hundred,” seems to have fluctuated at 
different times between that number and double its amount. 
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The counselbrsv who presided over the munieipalitj, were 
complimented with certain honorary privileges, not even 
accorded to the nobility. They were addressed by the title 
ot magnijicos ; were seated, withi their heads covered, in 
the presence of royalty ; were preceded by mace-bearers, or 
lijCtors, in their progress through the country ; and deputies 
from their body to the court were admitted on the footing, 
and received the honours, of foreign ambassadors.* The|e, 
it will be recollected, were plebeians. — merchants and 
mechanics. Trade hever was esteemed a degradation in 
Catalonia, as it came to be in Castile. t JThe professors of 
the different arts, as they were called, organised into guilds 
or companies, constituted so many injjependent associations, 
whose members were eligible to tbe highest municipal 
offices. And such was the importance attached to these* 
offices, that nobility, in many instances, resigning tbe 
privileges of i;heir rank, a necessary preliminary, were 
desirous of being enrolled among tbe candidates for tbem.f 
One cannot but obsej^ye in tbe peculiar organisation of this 
little commonwealth, arid in the equality assumed by every 
class of its citizens, % close analogy to the constitutions^ of 
the Italian republics ; which tbe Catalans, having become 
familiar with in their intimate commercial intercourse with 
Italy, may have adopted as the model of their own. 

* Corbera, Catalufia ^lUustrada, p. 84. — Capmany, Mem, de Barcelona, 
tom. ii. Apend. No. 29, 

t Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part. 3, p. 40 ; tom. iii. part. 2, 
pp. 317. 318. 

I Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part. 2, p. 187 ; tom. ii, 
Apend. 30. — Capmany says principal nohkza ; yet it may be prdlamed 
that much the larger proportion of these noble candidates for pffice was 
drawn from the inferior class of the privileged orders, the knights and 
hidalgos. The great barons of Catalonia, fortified with extensive immu-< 
nities and wealth, lived on their estates in the country, probobly little 
relishing the levelling spirit of the burghers of Barcelona, 
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Under the influentJe of these democratic institutions, the 
burghers of Barcelona, and indeed of Catalonia in general, 
which enjoyed more or less of a similar freedom, assumed a 
haughty independence of character beyond what existed 
among the same class in other parts of Spain ; and this, 
combined with the martial daring fostered by a life Qf 
maritime adventure and warfare, made them impatient, not 
merely of oppression, but of contradiction, on the part of 
their sovereigns, who have experienced more frequent and 
;more sturdy resistance' from this quarter of their dominions 
*4han from every gther.*^ N&vagiero^ the Venetian ambas- 
sador to Spain, early in the sixteenth century, although a 
republican himself, wa^ so struck with what he deemed the 
insubordination of the Barcelonians, that he asserts, “ The 
•inhabitants have so many privileges, that the king scarcely 
retains any authority over them: their liberty,’^ he adds, 
“ should rather go by the name of licence/^ t One ex- 
ample, among many, may be given of the tenfcity with 
which they adhered to their most inconsiderable immtmities. 

Ferdinand the First, in 1416, being deaiht)us, Ju conse- 
quence of the exhausted state of the finances on Ins coming 
to the throne, to evade the payment of a Certain* tax or 
subsidy customarily paid by the kings of Aragon to the 
city of Barcelona, sent for the president of the council, John 
Fiveller, to require the consent of that body to this measure. 

«• 

♦ Barcelona revolted and was twice besieged by the royal arms under 
John II.; once jinder Philip IV., twice under Charles IL, and twice under 
Philip V. This last siege, 1713-14, in which it held out against the com- 
bined forces of France, and Spain under Marshal Berwick, is one of the 
most tnemorable events in the eighteenth century. An interesting account 
of the siege may be found in Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of 
the House of Bourbon, (London, 1815,) vol. ii. chap. 21. — The late 
monarch, Ferdinand VII., also had occasion to feel that the independent 
spirit of the Catalans did not become extinct with their ancient consti- 
tution. -f Viaggio, fol. 3, 
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The magistra'e, having previbnsly advised with his col- 
leagues, determined to encounter any hazard, says Zurita, 
rather than compromise the rights of the city. He reminded 
the king of his coronation oath- expressed his regret that he 
was willing so soon to deviate from the good usages of his 
jyredecessors, and plainly told him that he and his comrades 
would never betray the liberties intrusted to them. Fer- 
dinand, indignant at this language, ordered the patriot 'to 
withdraw into another apartment, where he remained in 
much uncertainty as to the consequences of his temerity. 
But the king was dissuaded from violent moRsures, if he ever 
contemplated them, by the representation of his courtiers, 
who warned him not to reckon too n^uch on the patience of 
the people, who bore small atfection to Ms person, from the 
little familiarity with which he had treated them in com*^ 
parison with their preceding monarchs, and who were already 
in arms to protect their magistrate. In consequence of 
these suggestions, Ferdinand deemed it prudent to release 
the counsellor, and withdrew abruptly from the city on the 
ensuing day, disgusted at the ill success of his enterprise.* 

The Aragonese monarchs well understood the valu^ of 
their Catalan dominions, which sustained a proportion of the 
public burdens equnl in amount to that of both the other 
states of the kingdom.! Notwithstanding the mortifications 
which they occasionally experienced from this quarter, there- 
• 

* Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol, 183. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iii. 
lib. 12, cap. 69. — The king turned bis back on the magistrates who came 
to pay their respects to him, on learning bis intention of quitting the city. 
He seems, however, to have had the magnanimity to forgive, |>erhap8 to 
admire, the independent conduct of Piveller; for at his death, ^which 
occurred very soon after, we find this citizen mentioned as qne of his execu- 
tors. See Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. ii. Apend. 29. 

+ The taxes were assessed in the ratio of one-sixth on Valencia, two- 
sixths on Aragon, and three-sixths on Catalonia. See Martel, Forma de 
Celebrar Cortes, cap. 71. 
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fare, they uniformly extended towards it tlfe most liberal 
protection. A register of the various customs paid in the 
ports of Catalonia, compiled in 1413, under the above-men- 
tioned Ferdinand, exhibits a discriminating legislation, ex- 
traordinary in an age when the true principles of financial 
policy were so little understood** Under J&mos the First, 
in 1227, a navigation act, limited in its application, was 
published, and another under Alfonso the Fifth, in 1454, 
embracing all the dominions of Aragon ; thus preceding by 
some centuries the celebrated ordinance to which England 
owes so much of h^r commercial grandeur, t 

The brisk concussion given to the minds of the Catalans 
in the misy career in, which they were engaged, seems to 
have been favourable to the development of poetical talent, 
4n the same manner as it was in Italy. Catalonia may divide 
with Provence the glory of being the region where the voice 
of song was first awakened in modern Europe. Whatever 
may be the relative claims of the two countries to precedence 
in this respect,]: it is certain that under the family ofB^tteo- 
lona, the Provencal of the south of Fridice reached its highest 

I 

* See the items specified hy Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. 
pp, 231, 232. 

f Idem, tom. i. pp. 221, 234. — CapmAny states, that the statute of 
Alfonso V. prohibited “ all foreign ships from talcing cargoes in the ports of 
his dominions,’* (See also Colec. Dipl. tom. ii. No. 187.) The object of 
this law, like that of the British Navigation Act, was the encouragement 
of the national marine. It deviated far, however, from the sagacious 
policy of the latter, which imposed no restriction on the exportation of 
domestic produce to foreign countries, ex<Sfcpt, indeed, its own colonies. 

t Andres, DelT Origine, de* Progressi, e dello State Attuale d’Ogni 
Letteratura, (Venezia 1783), part. 1, cap. 11. — Lampillas, Suggio Storico- 
Apologetico della* Letteratura Spagnuola, (Genova, 1778,) part. 1, dis. * 8, 
sec. 7. — Andre conjectures, and Lampillas decides in favour of Catalonia. 
Arcades amho ; znA the latter critic, the worst possible authority on all 
questions of national preference. 
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perfection ,* and, when the tempest of persecution In the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century fell on the lovely valleys of 
tnat unhappy country, its minstrels found a hospitable asylum 
in the court of the kings of Aragon ; many of whom not only 
protected, but cultivated the science with considerable 
spcoess.* Their names have descended to us, as well as 
those of less illustrious troubadours, whonl Petrarch and his 
contemporaries did not disdain to imitate ;*[ but their com- 
positions, for the most part, lie still buried in those cemeteries 
of the intellect so numerous in Spain, and call loudly for the 
diligence of some Sainte Palaye or Raynouard to disinter 
them.J 

The languishing condition of the poetic art, at4he close 

* Velazquez, Origenes de la Poesia Castellaiiia, (Mdlago, 1797.) pp., 
20-22. — Aiidres, Letteratura, part. 1, cap. 11. — Alfonso II., Peter II., 
Peter III„ James I., Peter IV., have all left compositions in the Limousin 
tongue behind them ; the three former in verse ; the two latter in prose , 
setting forth the history of their own time. For a particular account of 
their respective productions, see Latassa, (Escritores Aragoneses, tom. i. 
Pp. 175-179, 185-189, 222, 224,242-248 ; tom. ii. p. 28,) also Lanuza. 
(Historias Ecclesidsticas Secularos de Aragon; Zaragoza, 1662; tom. 1. 
p. 563.) Tho Chronicle of James I. is particularly esteemed foP its 
fidelity. 

f ‘Whether Jordi stole from Petrarch, or Petrarch from Jordi, has been 
matter of hot debate between the Spanish and French littiraUurs. 
Sanchez, after a careful examination of the evidence, candidly decides 
against his countryman, (Poesiaa Castellanos, tom. i. pp, 81-84.) A 
competent critic in the Retrospective Review, (No, 7, art, 2.) who enjoyed 
the advantage over Sanchez of perusing a MS. copy of Jordi’s original 
poem, makes out a very plausil^ argument in favour of the originality of 
the Valencian poet« After all, as tho amount stolen, or, to speak more 
reverently, borrowed, does not exceed half a dozen lines, it is iiot<»f vital 
importance to the reputation of either poet. 

$ The abate Andres lamented, fifty years ago, that the worms and 
moths should be allowed to revel among the precious relics of ancient 
Castilian literature. (Letteratura, tom. ii. p. 306.) Have th^ir revels 
been disturbed yet ? 
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of the fourteenth century, induced John tfce First, who 
mingled somewhat of the ridiculous even with his most 
respectable tastes, to depute a solemn embassy to the king 
of France, requesting that a commission might be detached 
from the Floral Academy of Toulouse, into Spain, to erect 
there a similar institution. This was accordingly done, and 
the consistory of fearcelona was organised in 1390. The 
kings of Aragon endowed it with funds, and with a library 
valuable for that day, presiding over itS meetings in person, 
and distributing the poetical premiums with their own hands. 
INiring the troubles consequent on the death of Martiif, this 
establishment fell into decay, until it was again revived, on 
the accession of Ferdinand the First, by the celebrated 
Henry, marquis of Villena, who transplanted it to Tortosa.* 

^ The marquis, in his treatise^on the gaya sciencia, details 
with becoming gravity the pompous ceremonial observed in 
his academy on the event of a public celebration. The 
topics of discussion were “ the praises of the Virgin, love, 
arms, and other good usages.” The performances of the 
candidates, “ inscribed on parchment of various colours, 
richly enamelled with gold and Silver, and beautifully illu- 
minated,” were publicly recited, and then referred to a 
committee, who made solemn oath to decide impartially and 
according to the rules of the art. On the delivery of the 
verdict, a wreath of gold was deposited on the victorious 
poem, which was registered in the academic archives ; and 
the fortunate troubadour, greeted with a magnificent prize, 
was escorted to the royal palace amid a cortege of min- 
strelsy and chivalry ; thus manifesting to the world,” says^ 

m 

* Mayins y Siscdrj Orfgenes de la Lengua Espauola, (Madrid, 1737,) 
tom. ii. pp. 323, 324. — Crescimbeni, Istoria della Volgar Poesia, (Venezia, 
1731,) tom. ii. p. 170. — Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, tom. i. p. 183.-^ 
Velazquez, Poesia Castellaua, pp. 23, 24. 
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the marqum, ^Uho superiority which Ood md Ature have 
assigned to genius over dulness.’’^ V/ 

The influence of fi|L institution in awakening a poetic 
spirit is at best Vfcr|4» questionable. Whatever efiect an 
academy may have in stimulating the researches of science^ 
the inspirations of genius must come unbidden ; 

" Adflata eet riumine quando 
Jam propiore dei/* 

The Catalans, indeed, seem to have been of this opinion ; 
for they sulFered the consistory of Tortosa to expire with 
its founder. Somewhat later, in 1430, was established the 
imiversity of Barcelona, placed under the direction of the 
municipality, and endowed by thei city with ample funds 
for instruction ^ the varinus departments of law, theology, 
medicinq, and j^lles-lettres. This institution survived 
until the commdRceiiient of the last century.! 

During the first half of the fifteenth century, long after 
the genuine race of the troubadours had passed away, the 
Proven 9 al or Lijiibnsin verse was carried to its highest 
excellence by the poets of Valencia. J It would be pre- 
sumptuous for any ^ne, who has not made the romance 
dialects his particular study, to attempt a discriminating 
criticism of these compositions, so much of the merit of 

* MayAns y SiscAr, Orfgenes, tom. ii. pp. 325-327. 

•f Andres, Letteratura, tom. iv, pp. 85, 86, — Capmany, Mem. de Bar- 
celona, tom. ii. Apend. No. 16. — There were thirty-two chairs or professor- 
ships, founded and maintained at the expense of the city ; six of theology . 
eix of jurisprudence ; five of ipiedicine ; six of philosophy ; four of gram- 
mar ; one of rhetoric ; one of surgery ; one of anatomy ; one of Hebrew, 
land another of Greek. It is singular that none should have existed for 
the Latin, so much more currently studied at that time, and of so much 
more practical application always than either of the other ancient languages. 

Ijr The Valencian, the sweetest and most graceful of the Limousin 
dialects,” says MayAns y SiscAr, Orfgenes, tom. i. p. 58. 
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which necfesarily consists in the ahnost impalpable beauties 
of style ah<f expression. The Spaniards however applaud, 
in the verses of Ausias March, t^ie .^me musical combina- 
tions of sound, and the same tone of moral melancholy 
which pervade the productions of Petrarch.* In prose, 
too, they have (to borrow the words of Andres) their Boc- 
cacio in Martorell; whose fiction of “ Tirante el Blanco*^ 
is honoured by the commendation of the curate in Don 
Quixote, as ‘‘ the best book in the world of the kind, since 
the knights-errant in it eat, drink, sleep, and die quietly in 
their beds, like other folk, and very unlike most heroes of 
romance.” The productions of these, and some other of 
their distinguished contemporaries, obtained a general cir- 
culation ,very early by means of the recently invented art of 
printing, and subsequently passed into repeated editions.! 
But their language has long since ceased to be the language 
of literature. On the union of the tWo crowns of Castile 
and Aragon, the dialect of the former became that of the 
court and of the Muses. The beautiful Provenqal, once 
more rich and melodious than any other idiom in the Penin- 
sula, was abandoned as a patois to thd lower orders of the 
CatSlans, who, with the language, ma/ boast that they also 

♦ Nicolis Antonio, Bibliotlieca Hispana Vetus, (Matriti, 1788,) tom, ii. 
p. 146. — Andres, Letteratura, tom. iv. p. ^7. 

f Cervantes, Don Quixote, (ed. de Pellicer, Madrid, 1787,) tom. i. 
p. 62, — Mendez, Typographia Espanola, (Madrid, *17 96,) pp. 72-75. — 
Andres, Letteratura, ubi supra. — Pellicer seems to take Martorell’s word 
in good earnest, that his book is only a version from the Castilian. 

The names of some of the most noted troubadours are collected by 
Velazt^uez, Poesia Castellana, (pp. 20 — ^24.) — Capmany, Mem. de Barce* " 
Iona, (tom. ii. Apend. No. 6.) Some extracts and pertinent criticisms on 
their productions may be found by the English reader in the Retrospective 
Review. (No. 7, art. 2.) It is to be regretted that the author has not 
redeemed his pledge of 'continuinghis notices to the Castilian era of Spanish 
poetry. 
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inheritel the nohle prineiples of freedom which dis- 
tinguished their ancestors. • * 


The influence of free institutions in Aragon is perceptible in the femi- 
liarity displayed by its writers with public affairs, and in the freedom with 
which they have <liscus8cd the organisation and general economy of its 
government. The creation of the office of national chronicler, under 
Charles V., gave wider scope to the development of historic talent. Among 
the most conspicuous of Jhese historiographers was Jerome Blaucas, several 
of whose productions, as tl»o “ Coronaciones de los Reyes,” “ Modo d© 
Proceder eu Cortes,” and ** Commentarii Rerum Aragonensium,” espe- 
cially the last, have been repeatedly quoted in the jirecediiig section. This 
work presents a view of the different orders of the state, and particularly 
of the office of the Justicia, with their peculiar functions and privileges. 
The ai^hor, omitting the usual detJls of history, has devoted himself to 
the illustration of the constitutional antiquities of hi,-, country, in the exe- 
cution of which he has shown a sagacity and erudition equally profoundl 
His sentiments breathe a generous love of freedom, which one would 
scarcely suppose to have existed, and still less to have been promulgated, 
under Philip TI. His style is distinguished by the purity and even ele- 
gance of its Lutini^y. The first edition, being that which I have used, 
appeared hi 1588, in folio, at Saragossa, executed with much typographical 
beauty, W8,8 |fterwards incorporated into Schottus’s “ Hispania 

Illustrata.” — felainiil, having held his office for ten years, dic;^ in 

his native city of Saragoss^ in 1590. 

J erome Martel, from whoso little treatise Formar de Celebrar Cortes,” 
I have also liberally cited, was appointed public historiographer in 1597* 
His continuation of Zurita’s Annals, which ho left unpublished at his 
decease, was never admitted to the honours of the press, because, says his 
biographer Uztarroz, v^'dades lonstimim ; a reason as creditable to the 
author as disgraceful to the government. 

A third writer, and the one chiefly relied on for the account of Catar 
lonia, is Don Antonio Capmany*^. His “Memorias Histdricas de Barce- 
lona,” (5 tom. 4to. Madrid, 1779-1792,) may be thought somewljat too 
discursive and circumstautial for his subject ; but it is hardly right to quar- 
rel with information so rare and painfully collected ; the sin of exuberance 
at any rate is much less frequent, and more easily corrected, than that of 
sterility. His work is a vast repertory of facts relating to the commerce, 
manufactures, general policy, and public prosperity, not only of Barcelona, 
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but of Catalonia. It is written with an independent Ind liberal spirit, 
which may be regarded as affording the best commentary on the genius of 
the institutions which he celebrates. — Capmany closed his useful labours at 
Madrid in 1810, at the age of fifty ~six. 

Notwithstanding the interesting character of the Aragonese constitution, 
and the amplitude of materials for its history, the subject has been hitherto 
neglected, as far as I am aware, by continental writers, Robertson an4 
HaUam, more especially the latter, have given such a view of its promi- 
nent features to the English reader, as must, I fear, deprive the sketch 
which I have attempted, in a gi'eat degree, of novelty. To these names 
muf^tj^now be added that of the author of the History of Spain and Por- 
tugal,” (Cabinet Cyclopaedia,) whose work, published since the preceding 
pages were written, contains much curious and learned disquisition «>n the 
early jurisprudence and municipal institutions of both Castile and Aragon. 



PART THE FIRST. 

1406— 149fi. 


The peeiob when the dipfere^ kingdoms of Spain were PiRSf 

UNITJ& UNDER ONE MONARCHY, AND A THOROUGH REFORM WAS 
INTRODUCED INTO THEIR INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION ; OR THE 
HERIOD exhibiting most FULLY THE DOMESTIC POLICY OF 

Ferdinai^^^^zh) Isabella. 





CHAPTER I. 

1BIATE OF CASTILE AT THE BIRTH OP ISABELLA. — REIGN OP JOHN II. 

OF CASTILE. 

1406 — 1454. 

Bevolfttion of Trastamara. — Accession of John y. — Rise of Alvaro de 
Luna. — Jealousy of the Nobles. — Oppression of the Commons. — Its 
Consequences. — Early Literature of Castile. — Its Encouragement 
under John II. — Decline of .Alvaro de*Luna. — His Fall. — Death of 
J ohn II. — Birth of Isabella. 

• 

The fiertje civil feuds, which preceded the accession of 
the House of Trastamara in 1368, were as fatal to the 
nobility of Castile, as the wars of the Roses were to that of 
England. There was scarcely a family of note which had 
not poured out its blood on the field or the scaffold. The 
influence of the aristecracy was, of course, much diminished 
with its numbers. The long wars with foreign poi/^rs, 
which a disputed succession entailed on the country, were 
almost equally prejudicial to the authority of the monarch, 
who was willing to buoy up his tottering title by the most 
liberal concession^ of privileges to the people. Thus the 
commons rose in proportion as the crown and the privileged 
orders descended in the scale ; and, when the claims of the 
several competitors for the throne were finally extinguished, 
and the tranquillity of the kingdom was secured, the 
union of Henry the Third with Catherine of Lancaster, at 
the close of the fourteenth century, tbjp third estate may be 
said to have attained to the highest degree of political con- 
sequence which it ever reached in Castile. 
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healthful action of the body politic, dIring the long 
intenral of peace that followed this auspicious union, enabled 
it to repair the strength which had been wasted in its mur- 
derous civil contests. The ancient channels of commerce 
were again opened ; various new manufactures were intro- 
duced, and carried to a considerable perfection wealthy 
with its usual coifcomitants, elegance and comfort, flowed 
in apace ; and the nation promised itself a long career of 
prosperity under a monarch who respected the laws in his 
own person, and administered them with vigour. All these 
fair hopes were blasted by the premature death of Henry the 
Third) before he had reached his twenty-eighth year. The 
cr0m devolved on bis son John the Second, then a minor, 
whose reign was one of the longest and the most disastrous 
in the Castilian annals. t As it was that, however, which 
gave birth to Isabella, the illustrious subject of our narrative, 
it will be necessary to pass its principal features under 
review, in order to obtain a correct idea of her government. 

The wise administration of the regency, during a long 
minority, postponed the season of calamity ; and, when it at 
length arrived, it was concealed for sonfe time from the eyes 
of the vulgar by the pomp and brilliant festivities which 
distinguished the court of the young monarch. His indis* 
position, if not incapacity for business, however, gradually 
became manifest ; and, while he resigned himself without 
reserve to pleasures, which it must be confessed were not 
unfrequently of a refined and intellectual character, he 
abandoned the government of his kingdom to the control of 
favourites. 

Tho most conspicuous of these was Alvaro de Luna, 

• Sempere y Guarinos, Historia del Luzo, y do las Leyes Suntuarias de 
Espana, (Madrid, 1788,) Ibm. i.p. 171. 

tCrdnica do Enrique III., edicion de la Academia, (Madrid, 1780,) 
passim.— </r6nica de Juan IL, (Valencia, 1779,) p. 6 * 
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gmnd mastei* of St. Jam^s> aad CoHstaWe of Castflo* 
Tliis remarkliUo person, ike illegitimate dosoendant of a 
noble house in Aragon, was introduced verj early as a page 
into the royal househould, where he soon distinguished him- 
self by his amiable manners and personal accomplishments. 
Pe could ride, fence, dance, sing, if we may credit his loyal 
biographer, better than any other cavalier in the court; 
while his proficiency in music and poetry recommended him 
most effectually to the favour of the monarch, who professed 
to be a connoisseur in both. With these showy qualities, 
AlvfW'O de Luna united others of a mq^e dangerous com- 
plexion. His insinuating address easily conciliated con- 
fidence, and enabled him to mastej the motives of others, 
while his own were masked by consummate dissimulation. 
He was as fearless in executing his ambitious schemes a* 
he was c*autious in devising them. He was indefatigable in 
his application to business, so that John, whose aversion to 
it wo have noticed, willingly reposed on him the whole bur- 
den of government. The king, it Was said, only signed, 
while the constable dictated and executed. He was the 
only channel of prdlnotion to public office, whether se^ar 
or ecclesiastical. As his cupidity was insatiable, he per- 
verted the great trust confided to him to the acquisition of 
the principal posts in the government for himself or his kin- 
dred, and at his death is said to have left a larger amount of 
treasure than possessed by the whole nobility of this 
kingdom. He affected a magmficence of state correspond- 
ing with his elevated rank. The most considerable grandees 
in Castile contended for the honour of having their sons, 
'after the fashion of the time, educated in his family. ^Vhen 
he rode abroad, he was accompanied by a numerous retinue 
of knights and nobles, which left his sovereign’s court com- 
paratively deserted; so that royalty might be said on all 
occasions, whether of business or pleasure, to be eclipsed by 
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ih© superior splendours of its satellite. ♦ The history of this 
man may remind the English reader of that of Cardinal 
Wolsey, whom he somewhat resembled in character, and 
still more in his extraordinary fortunes. 

It may easily be believed, that the haughty aristocracy of 
Castile would ill brook this exaltation of an individual sp 
inferior to them in birth, and who withal did not wear his 
honours with exemplary meekness. John’s blind partiality 
for his favourite is the key to all the trcfubles which agitated 
the kingdom during the last thirty years of his reign. The 
disgusted nobles organised confederacies for the purpose of 
deposing the minister. The whole nation took sides in this 
unhappy struggle. Tl?e heats of civil discord were still 
further heightened by the interference of the royal house of 
Arafon, which, descended from a common stock with that of 
Castile, was proprietor of large estates in the latter country. 
The wretched monarch beheld even his own son Henry, the 
heir to the crown, enlisted in the opposite faction, and saw 
himself reduced to the extremity of shedding the blood of 
his subjects in the fatal battle of Olmedo. Still the address, 
or the good fortune, of the constable enabled him to triumph 
over his enemies ; and, although he was obliged occasionally 
to yield to the violence of the storm and withdraw a while 
from the court, he was soon recalled and reinstated in all 
his former dignities. This melancholy in|pituation of the 
king is imputed by the writers of that age^ to sorcery on the 
part of the favourite, t But the only witchcraft which ho 

* Crdnica de Alvaro de Luna, edicion de la Academia, (Madrid, 1784,) 
tit. 3, ^ 68, 74, — Guzman, Generaciones j Scmblanzas, (Madrid, 1775,), 
cap. 33, 34. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, en Anales Histdricos, (Madrid, 
1682,) tom. i. fol. 227.— Crdnica de Juan II., passim. — He posaessed sixty 
towns and fortresses, and kept three thousand lances constantly in pay, 
Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 

f Guzman, Generaciones, cap. 33. — Crdnica dc Don Juan II., p. 491, et 
alibi. His complaisance for the favourite, indeed, must bo admitted, '|f we 
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used, was thl ascendancy of a strongs mind over a weak 

onA. 

During tills long-protracted anarchy, the people lost what- 
ever they had gained in the two preijeding reigns. By the 
advice of his minister, who seems to have possessed a full 
measure of the insolence so usual with persons suddenly 
advanced from low to elevated station,Hhe king not only 
abandoned the constitutional policy of his predecessors, in 
regard to the commons^ but entered on the most arbitrary 
and systematic violation of their rights. Their deputies 
werewexcluded from the privy council, or lost all influence in 
it. Attempts were made to impose taxes without the 
legislative sanction. The municipal territories were alien- 
ated, and lavished on the royal minions. The freedom 
of elections was invaded, and delegates to cortes wore,, fre- 
quently nominated by the Crown ; and, to complete the 
iniquitous scheme of oppression, pragmatktxSf or royal pro- 
clamations, were issued, containing provisions repugnant to 
the acknowledged law of the land, and affirming in the most 
unqualified terms the right of the sovereign to legislate for 
his subjects.^ Th^ commons indeed, when assembled in 
cortes, stoutli^ resisted the assumption of such uncoflsti- 
tutional powers 'by the crown, and compelled the prince not 
only to revoke his pretensions, hut to accompany his revo- 

Lelievc Guzman, to haVo been of a most extraordinary kind. “ E lo qiiie 
con mayor maravilla s# puede decir 6 oir, quo aun en lop autos naturales se 
d«o d la ordonanza del condestable, que seyendo ^ mozo bien com- 
plexionado, € teniendo 6 . la i^n% su muger moza y hermosa, si el 
condestable se lo contradixiese, no iria i dormir ^ su cama della.” Ubi 
supra. « 

* Marina, Teoria dc^laa Cortes, (Madrid, 1813,) tom. i, cap. 2.0 ; tom. ii. 
pp. 216, 390, 391 ; tom. iii. part. 2, No. 4. — Captnany, Pr^ctiga y Estilo 
de Celebrar Cortes en Aragon, Cataluna y Valencia, (Maddd, 1821,) 
pp. 234, 235. — Sempere, Histoiredes Cortes d’E%^ne, (Bordeaux, 1815,) 
chap. 18, 24. s ' 

tA. I. H 
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catioTi Vitli the moet humiliating concessions.!^ Thej even 
^ \eiAmA BO far, during this reign, as to regulate the ex- 
penses of the royal household ;t and their language to the 
throne on all these occasions, though temperate and loyal, 
breathed a generous spirit of patriotism, evincing a perfect 
consciousness of their own rights, and a steady determina- 
tion to maintain tbein.J 

Alas ! what could such resolution avail, in this season of 
misrule, against the intrigues of a cunning and profligate 
minister, unsupported, too, as the commons were, by any 
7 sympathy or co-operation on the part of the higher orders 
of the state ! A scheme was devised for bringing the popu- 
lar branch of the legislature more elfectually within the 
control of the crown, by diminishing the number of its con- 
stituents. It has been already remarked, in the Intrcjduct 
tion, that a groat irregularity ^prevailed in Castile^ 
number of cities which, at different tiip^fifel exercistd the 
right of representation. During. the fairttetmlhi century, the 
deputation from this order had been uncommonly full. The 
king, however, availing himself of this indeterminateness, 
caused writs to be issued to a very sm^ill proportion of the 
tOT^ns which had usually enjoyed the pr^j^ge. Some of 
those that were excluded, indignantly, though ineffectually, 
remonstrated against this abuse. Olfcers, previously de- 
li 

' * Several of this prince’s laws for redressirig the alleged grievances are 
incorporated in the great code of Phillip II., (Recdpilacion de las Leyes ; 
Madrid, 1640 ; lib. 6, tit. 7, leyes 5, 7, *2,) which declares in the cStist 
unequivocal language, the right of the commons to bo consulted on all 
important matters. Porquo en los hechos arduos de nuestros reynos es 
neediftario consejo de nuestros subditos, y naturales, especialmmte de los 
proewradores de las midades, villas, y lugares de los miestros 

reynos^ sit was much^sifer to extort good laws from this monarch than 
to enforce them. ^ 

•^Mariana, Historia dl^Espana, (Madrid, 1780,) tom.ii. p. 299. 

5 : Marina, Teorla, ubi supra. 
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spoiled of their possessions by the rapacity of the crown, or 
impoverished by the disastrous feuds into which the country 
had been thrown, acquiesced in the measure from motives 
of economy. From the same mistaken policy sevei’ai cities, 
again, as Bnrgoa, Toledo, and others, petitioned the sove- 
reign to defray the charges of their representatives from the 
royal treasury; a most ill-advised parsimony, which sug- 
gested to the crown a plausible pretext for the new system 
of exclusion. In this manner the Castilian cortes, which, 
notwithstanding its occasional fluctuations, had exhibited 
during the preceding century what migl^^t be regarded as a * 
representation of the whole commonwealth, was gradually 
reduced, during the reigns of John ^he Second and his son 
Henry the Fourth, to the deputations of scsme seventeen or 
eighteen cities. And to this number, with slight variation! 
it has been restricted until the occurrence of the recent 
revolutionary movements in that kingdom.^ 

The non-ri^|lresented were required to transmit their in- 
structions tOVjt^iO deputies of the privileged cities. Thus 
Salamanca aj^ared in behalf of five hundred towns and 
fourteen hundr0^ villages ; and the populous province^ of 
Galicia was re|i5psentod by the little town of Zamora, which 
is not even included within its geographical limits.! The 
privilege of a voice m cortes, as it was called, came at length 
to be prized so highly by the favoured cities, that when, in 
1506 , some of thos^p which were excluded solicited the resti, 
tution of their ancient rights, their petition was opposed by 
the former on the impudent pretence that the right of 

* Capmany, Pr4<;tica y Estilo, p. 228, — Sempere, Hist, des CbrteB, 
chap. 19. — Marina, Teoria, part. 1, cap. 18. — Ip 4 656 the city of Palenda 
was content to repurchase its ancient right of repri^Bentation from ‘the crown 
at an expense of 80,000 ducats. 

t Capmany, Pr^ctica y Estilo, p. 230. — Sempere, Histoire des Cortes 
d’Espagne, chap, 19. 
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deputation had been reserved by ancient law and usage to 
only eighteen cities of the realm. In this short-sighted 
and most unhappy policy, we see the operation of those local 
jealousies and estrangements to which we have alluded in 
the Introduction. But, although the cortes, thus reduced 
in numbers, necessarily lost much of its weight, it still main.- 
tained'a bold front** against the usurpations of the crown. It 
does not appear, indeed, that any attempt was made under 
John the Second, or his successor, to corrupt its members, 
or to control the freedom of debate; although such a pro- 
ceeding is not impi’obable, as altogether conformable to* their 
ordinary policy, and as the natural-result of their preliminary 
measures. But, howeyer true the deputies continued to 
themselves and to those who sent them, it is evident that so 
limited and partial a selection no longer afforded a repre- 
sentation of the interests oi the whole country. Their 
necessarily imperfect acquaintance with the principles or 
even wishes of their widely scattered constituents, in an age 
when knowledge was not circulated on the thousand wings 
of the press, as in our day, must have left them oftentimes 
in painful uncertainty, and deprived them of the cheering 
support of public opinion. The voice of remonstrance, 
which derives such confidence from numbers, w'ould hardly 
now ho raised in their deserted halls with the same fre- 
quency or energy as before ; and however the representatives 
of that day might maintain their integrity uncornipted, yet, 
as every facility was afforded to the undue influence of the 
crown, the time might come when venality would prove 
stronger than principle, and the unworthy patriot be tempted 
to sacrifice his birth-right for a mess of pottage. Thus 
early was the fair dawn of freedom overcast, which opened 
in Castile under more brilliant auspices, perhaps, than in 
any other country in Europe. 


Maxina, Teorfa, tom. i. p. 161. 
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While the reign of John the Second is so deservedly 
odious in a political view, in , a literary it may be inscribed 
witnwhat Giovio calls, “the golden pen of history.’' It 
,ras an epoch in the Castilian, corresponding with that df 
the reign of Francis the First in French literature, distin- 
guished not so much by any production of extraordinary 
genius, as by the effort made for the*introduji§idn of an 
elegant culture, by conducting it on more scientific' j»inciples 
than had been hitlierto known. The early literatiite of 
Castile could boast of the “Poem of the Cid,” in some 
respects the most remarkable performance of the middle 
ages. It was enriched, moreover, with other elaborate com- 
positions, displaying occasional glin^ses of a buoyant fancy, 
or of sensibility to external beauty ; to say nothing of those 
delightful romantic ballads which seeb.d to spring up 
spontaneously in every quarter of the country, like the 
natural wild flowers of the soil. But the unaffected beauties 
of sentiment, which seem rather the result of accident than 
design, were dearly purchased, in the more extended pieces, 
at the expense of such a crude mass of grotesque and undi- 
gested verse, llpffihdWs an entire ignorance of the principles 
of the art. ^ 

The profession of letters itself was held in little repute 
by the higher orders of the nation, who were altogether 
untinctured with liberal learning. While the nobles of the 
sister kingdom of, Aragon, assembled in their poetic courts, 
in imitation of their Proven9al neighbours, vied with each 
other in lays of love and chivalry, those of Castile disdained 
these effeminate pleasures as unworthy of the profession of 
anus, the only one of any estimation in their eyes.^ The 
benignant influence of John was perceptible in softening 

* See tlie ample collections of Sanchez, “ PoesCas CaBtellanas anteriores 
al Siglo XV.” 4 tom. Madrid, 1779-1790. 
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^ ftraeknu teapw. E» «u himself suffiLntly sccom- 
pu^ for a khjg} and, notwMtttandmg his aversion to 
.bnawesa^ manifested^ as has been noticed^ a lively relish for 
inteilectnal enjoytaent* He '^’as fond of books, wrote and 
spoke La^ with facility, composed verses, and condescended 
oecaaioTvaWy to correct those of his loving subjects.* What- 
ever might be the value of his criticisms, that of his 
example Cannot be doubted. The courtiers, with the quick 
scent of their own interest which distiifguishes the tribe in 
every country, soon turned their attention to the same 
polite studies;! ^nd thus Castilian poetry received," very 
early, the courtly stamp which continued its prominent cha- 
racteristic down to the ^ge of its meridian glory. 

Among the most eminent of these noble savans, was 
Henry, marquis of Villena, descended from the royal houses 
of Castile and Aragon, J hut more illustrious, as one of his 
countrymen has observed, by his talents and attainments, 
than by his birth. His whole life was 'Consecrated to letters, 
and especially to the study of natural science. I am not 
aware that any specimen of his poetry, although mneh 


* Guzman, Generaciones, cap. 33. — Gomez de Cibdareal, Centon Epis- 
tolaiio, (Madrid, 1775,) epist. 20, 49. — Cibdareal lias given us a specimen 
of this royal driticism, which Juan de Mena, the subject of it, was courtier 
enough to adopt. 

t Velazquez, Origenes de la Poesfa Castcllana, (M^ilaga, 1797,) p. 45. 
— Sanchez, Poeafas Castellanas, tom. i. p. 10. — “ The Cancioneros Gene- 
rales, in print and in manuscript,'’ says Sanchez, “ show the great number 
of dukes, counts, marquises, and other nobles, who cultivated this art.” 

t He was the grandson, not, as Sancliez supposes, (tom. i. p. 15,) the 
son, of Alonso de Villena, the first marquis as well as constable created in 
Castile, descended from James II. of Aragon. (See Dormer, Enmiendas 
y Advcrtencias de Zurita; Zaragoza, 1683; pp. 371-376.) His mother 
was an illegitimate daughter of Henry II. of Castile. Guzman, Genera- 
ciones, cap. 28. — -Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia de Espnila, (Madrid, 
1770,) tom. i. pp. 203, 339. ' 
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lauded by his contemporaries,^ has come down to ns.f He 
translated Dante’s “ Commedia,” into prose, and is said to 
have given the first example of a version of the ^neid into 
a modern language.^ He laboured assiduously to introduce 
a more cultivated taste among his countrymen, and his little 
treatise on the gaya sciencia, as the divine art was then 
called, in which he gives an historical and critical view of 
tlie poetical Consistory of Barcelona, is the first approxima- 
tion, however fainf, to an Art of Poetry in the Castilian 
tongue. § The exclusiveness with which he devoted himself 
to science, and especially astronomy, to th<3 utter neglect of 
his temporal concerns, led the wits of that day to remark, 
that he knew much of heaven and^nothing of earth.” He 
paid the usual penalty of such indifference to worldly weal, 
by seeing himself eventually stripped of his Lordly possessions, 

* Guzmoiji, Generacioncs, cap., 28. — Juan de Mena introduces Villona 
into his “ Laberinto,” in an agreeable stanza, which has something of the 
mannerism of Dante. 

“ A quel claro padfc aquel dulce fuente 
•. aquel qiie en el castolo monte resuena 
es dou* Enrique Scilor de Villena 
honrra do Espana y del siglo presente,” &c. 

Juan Mena, Obras, (Alcald, 1566,) fol. 138. 
f The recent Castilian translators of Bouterwek’s History of Spanish 
Literature have fallen into an error in imputing the beautiful ccmcion of 
the “ Querclla de Amor ” to Villena. It was composed by the Marquis of 
Santillaiia. Bouterwgk, Historia de la Literatura Espanola, traducida por 
Cortina y Hugalde y Mollinedo, (Madrid, 1829,) p. 196, and Sanches^, 
Poesias Castellanos, tom. i. pp. 38, 143. 

The mistake into which Nicolds Antonio had also fallen in supposing 
Villena’s “ Trahajos de Hercules,” written in verse, has been subsequently 
corrected by liis learned commentator Bayer. See Nicolds Antonio, ""feiblio- 
theca Hispana Vetus, (Matriti, 1788,) tom. ii. p. 222, nota, 

J Velazquez, Origenes de la Poesia Castellano, p. 45.— Bouterwek, 
Literatura Espanola, trad, de Cortina y Mollinedo, nota 8. 

§ See* an abstract of it in Mayans y Siscar, Origenes de la Lengua 
Espanola, (Madrid, 1737,) tom. ii. pp. 821 et seq» 
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Rnd reduced at the close of life to extreme poverty.* His 
secluded habits brought on him the appalling imputation of 
necromancy J A scene took place at his death, in 1434, 
which is sufficiently characteristic of the age, and may 
possibly have suggested a similar adventure to Cervantes. The 
king commissioned his son’s preceptor. Brother Lope de Bar- 
rientos, afterwardsibishop of Cuenga, to examine the valuable 
library of the deceased; and the worthy ecclesiastic consigned 
more than a hundred volumes of it to the^flames, as savouring 
too strongly of the black art. The Bachelor Cibdareal, the 
confidential physician of John the Second, in a lively ietter 
on this occurrence to the poet John de Mena, remarks, that 
“ some would fain get(j,the reputation of saints, by making 
others necromancers and requests his friend “ to allow 
him to solicit, in .his behalf, some of the surviving volumes 
from the king, that in this way the soul of Brother Lope 
might be saved from further sin, and the spirit of the 
defunct marquis consoled by the consciousness that his 
books no longer rested on the shelves of the man who had 
converted him into a conjuror. t John de Mc^na denounces 
this auto da fe of science in a similar^ but graver tone of 
sarcasm, in his “ Laberinto.” These liboml sentiments in 
the Spanish writers of the fifteenth eeptury may put to 
shame the more bigoted criticism of the seventeenth.^ 

* Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Ara^en, (Zaragoza, 1669,) tom. iii. 
p. 227. — Guzman, Generaciones, cap. 28. 

*1* Centoii Epistolario, epist. 66. — 'f'he bishop endeavoured to transfer 
the blame of the conflagi’ation to the king. There can be little doubt, 
however, that the good father infused the suspicions of necromancy into 
his master’s bosom. " The angels,” he says, in one of his work^^ w'ho” 
guarded Paradise, presented a treatise on magic to one of the pj^crity of 
Adam, from a copy of which Villena derived his science.’* (Soje Juan de 
Mena, Obras, fol. 139, glosa.) One would think that such an orthodox 
source might have justified Villena in the use of it. 

X Comp. Juan de Mena, Ohi’as, copl. 127, 128; and Nic. Antonio, 
Bibliotheca Vetus,tom. ii. p. 220, 
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Another of the illiistrious wits of this reign was Inigo 

Lopez de Mendoza, marquis of Santillana, the glory and 
delight of the Castilian nobility,*^ whose celebrity was such, 
that foreigners, it was said, journeyed to Spain from distant 
parts of Europe to see him. Although passionately devoted 
to letters, he did not, like his friend the marquis of Villena, 
neglect his public or domestic duties for them. On the 
contrary, he discharged tne most important civil and mili- 
tary functions. Ile^made his house an academy, in which 
the young cavaliers of the court might practise the martial 
exercises of the age ; and he assemhled around him at the 
same time men eminent for genius and science, whom be 
munificently recompensed, and encoq^’aged by bis example.* 
His own taste led him to poetry, of which he has left some 
elaborate specimens. They are chiefly of moral and per^ 
ceptive character ; but, although replete with noble senti- 
ment, and finished in a style of literary excellence far more 
correct than that of the preceding age, they are too much 
infected with mythology and metaphorical affectations to 
suit the palate of the present day. He possessed, however, 
the soul of a poet ; and when he abandons himself to his 
native redo^xdillas, delivers his sentiments with a sweetness 
and grace inimitable. To him is to be ascribed the glory, 
such as it is, of having naturalised the Italian sonnet in Cas- 
tile, which Boscan, many years later, claimed for himself 
with no small degree of self-congratulation.t His epistle 
on the primitive history of Spanish verse, although contain- 

* Pulgar, Claroa Varones de Castilla, y Letras, (Madrid, 1755,) tit. 4. 
— Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, lil>. 10, cap. 9. — Quincuagenas de 
Gonzalo'de Oviedo, MS. hatalla I, quinc. 1, dial. 8. * 

+ Garcilasso de la Vega, Obras, ed. de Herrera, (1580,) pp, 75, 78. — 
Sanchez, Poesias Castellanas, tom. i. p. 21. — Boscan, Obras, (1543,) fol. 
i 9* — It must be admitted, however, that the attempt was premature, and 
that it required a riper stage of the language to give a permanent character 
to the innovation. 
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iiig Botices sufficiently curious, from the age and the source 
whence they proceed, has perhaps done more service to 
letters by the valuable illustrations it has called forth from 
itB learned editor.* 

This great man, who found so much leisure for the cul- 
tivation of letters amidst the busy strife of politics, closed 
his career at the age of sixty, in 1458. Though a' con- 
spicuous actor in the revolutionf^ry scenes of the period, he 
maintained a character for honour ahd purity of motive, 
unimpeached even by his enemies. The king, notwith- 
standing his devq^ion to the faction of his son Heni^ con- 
ferred on him the dignities of count of Real de Manzanai’es 
and marquis of Santillqpa this being the*oldest creation of 
a marquis in Castile, with the exception of Villena.t His 
eldest son was subsequently made duke of Infantado, by 
which title his descendants have continued to be distin- 
guished to the present day. 

But the most conspicuous for his poetical talents, of the 
brilliant circle which graced the court of John the Second, 
was John de Mena, a native of fair Cordova, “ the flower of 
science and of chivalry, as he foddly styles her. Al- 
though born in a middling condition of life, with humble 
prospects, he was early smitten “wlith a love of letters ; and, 
after passing through the usual course of discipline at 
Salamanca, he repaired to Rdme, where in the study of 

* See Sanchez, Poesfas Castellanas, tom. i. pp. 1—119. — A copious cata 
logue of the marquis de Santillana’s writings is given in the same volume, 
(pp. 33 et seq.) Several of his poetical pieces are collected in the Can 
cionero General, (Anvers, 1573,) fob 34 et seq, 

t Bjalgar, Claros Varones, tit. 4, — Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqiua, tom. i 
p. 218. — Idem, Orfgen des las Dignidades Seglures de Castilla y Leon, 
(Madrid, 1794,) p. 285. — 0^’iedo makes the marquis much older, seventy- 
five years of age, when he died. He left, besides daughters, six sons, who 
all became the founders of noble and powerful houses. See the whole 
genealogy, in Oviedo, QuincUagenas, MS. hat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8. 

t Flor de saber y cahalleria.” El Laberinto, cupla 114. 
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those immortal masters, whose writings had but recently 
revealed the full capacities of a modern idiom, he imbibed 
principles of taste, which gave a direction to his own genius, 
and in some degree to that of his countrymen. On his 
return to Spain, his literary merit soon attracted general 
admiration, and introduced him to the patronage of the 
great, and, above all, to the friendship of the marquis of 
Santillana.* He was admitted into the private circle of 
the monarch, who, its his gossiping physician informs us, 
“ used to have Mena’s verses lying on his table, as con- 
stantly as his prayer hook.” The poetyepaid the debt of 
gratitude by administering a due quantity of honeyed 
rhyme, for whiclf the royal palate sqpms to have possessed 
a more than ordinary relish. t He continued faithful to his 
master amidst all the fluctuations of facti( n, and survived 
him less than two years. He died in 1466 ; and his friend, 
the marquis of Santillana, raised a sumptuous monument 
over his remains, in commemoration of his virtues and of 
Iheir mutual affection. 

‘ J ohn de Mena is affirmed by some of the national critics 
to have given a new' Aspect to Castilian poetry. { His great 
work was hia Laberfnto,” the outlines of whose plan may 
faintly reminfftis of that portion of the “ Hivina Commedia” 
where Dante resigns himself to the guidance of Beatrice. 
In like manner, the Spanish poet, under the escort of a 
beautiful perBonific|btion of Providence, witnesses the appa- 
ritioii of the most eminent individuals, whether of history or 
fable ; and, as they revolve on the wheel of destiny, they 
give occasion to some animated portraiture, and much dull, 
pedantic disquisition. In these delineations we now^nnd 
then meet with a touch of his pencil, which, from its 

* Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. pp. 265 et seq. 

+ Cibdareal, Centon Epistolario, epist. 47, 49. 

t See Valazquez, Poesia Castellana, p, 49. 
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simplicitjf and vigour, may be called truly Dmitesque, 
Indeed the Castilian muse never before ventured on so bold 
a flight ; and, notwithstanding the deformity of the general 
plan, the obsolete barbarisms of the phraseology, its quaint- 
ness and pedantry, notwithstanding the cantering dactylic 
measure in which it is composed, and which to the ear of a 
foreigner can sca/cely be made tolerable, the work abounds 
in conceptions, nay, in whole episodes, of such mingled 
energy and beauty, as indicate genius Vjf the highest order. 
In some of his smaller pieces his style assumes a graceful 
flexibility, too generally denied to his more strained and 
elaborate efforts.* 

It will not be necessary to bring under «review the minor 
luminaries of this period. Alfonso de Baena^ a converted 
Jew, secretary of John the Second, compiled the fugitive 
pieces of more than fifty of these ancient troubadours into a 
cancionero, ‘ ‘ for the disport and divertisement of his high- 
ness the king, when he should find himself too sorely 
oppressed with cares of state, a case we may imagine of 
no rare occurrence. The criginal manuscript of Baena, 
transcribed in beautiful characters of fhe fifteenth century, 
lie^, or did lie until very lately, unheeded in the cemetery 
of the Escurial, with the dust of many a better worthy. i* 
The extracts selected from it by Castro, although occasion- 
ally exhibiting some fluent graces, with considerable variety 
of versification, convey, on the w^hole, no very high idea of 
taste or poetic talent. J 

* A collection of them is incorporated in the Cancionero General, fol. 
41 et seq. 

•btCastro, Bibliotcca Bspofiola, (Madrid, 1781,) tom. i. pp. 266, 267. — 
This interesting document, the most primitive of all the Spanish cancionerosy 
notwithstanding its local position in the library is specified by Castro with 
great precision, eluded the search of the industrious translators of Bouter- 
wek, who think it may have disappeared during the French invasion. 
Literatura Esponola, trad, de Cortinay Mollinedo, p. 205, nota Hh. 

t See these collected in Castro, Biblioteca Espafiola, tom. ii. pp. 2G5 
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Indeed, this epoch, as before remarked, was not so much 
distin/ruished bj uncommon displays of genius, as by its 
general intellectual movement, and the enthusiasm kindled 
for liberal studies. Thus we find the corporation of Seville 
granting a hundred dohlas of gold as the guerdon of a poet 
who had celebrated in some score of verses the glories of 
their native city ; and appropriating the same sum as an 
annual premium for a similar performance.* It is not often 
tliat the productioil^ of a poet laureat have been more 
liberally recompensed even by royal bounty. But the gifted 
spirit®' of that day mistook the road to immortality. Dis« 
daining the untutored simplicity of their predecessors, they 
sought to rise above tliom by an ostcgitation of learning, as 
well as by a more classical idiom. In the latter particular 
they succeeded. They much improved the external forms 
of poetryj and their compositions exhibit a high degree of 
literary finish, compared with all that preceded them. But 
their happiest sentiments are frequently involved in such a 
cloud of metaphor as to become nearly unintelligible, while 
they invoke the pagan deities with a shameless prodigality 
that would scaBdali:^o even a French lyric. This cheap 
display of sdbbol-boj erudition, however it may have 
appalled their Ifwn age, has been a principal cause of their 
comparative oblivion with posterity. How far superior is 
one touch of^llature, as the “ Finojossa,” or “ Querella de 
Amor,” for example, of the marquis of Santillana, to all 
this farrago of metaphor and mythology ! 

et seq. — The veneration entertained for the poetic art in that day may be 
conceived from Baena’s whimsical prologue. Poetry, he says, “or the 
gay science, is a very subtile and delightsome composition. It dfeiSands 
in him who would hope to excel in it, a curious invention, a sane judg- 
ment, a various scholarship, familiarity with courts and public affairs, high 
birth and breeding, a temperate, courteous, and liberal disposition, and, in 
fine, honey, sugar, salt, freedom, and hilarity in his discourse,”— p. 268. 

* Castro, Biblioteca Espaiiola, tom. i. p. 273. 
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The impulse given to Castilian poetry extended to other 
departments of elegant literature. Epistolary and historical 
compositions were cultivated with considerable success. 
The latter, especially, might admit of advantageous com- 
parison with that of any other country in Europe at the 
same period ; ^ and it is remarkable that after such early 
promise, the modern Spaniards have not been more successful 
in perfecting a classical prose style. 

Enough has been said to give an Mea of the state of 
mental improvement in Castile under John the Second. 
The Muses, who Ijad found a shelter in his court frotn the 
anarchy which reigned abroad, soon fled from its polluted 
precincts under the reign of his successor Henry the Fourth, 
whose sordid appetites were incapable of being elevated 
above the objects of the senses. If we have dwelt some- 
what long on a more pleasing picture, it is because pur 
road is now to lead us across a dreary waste exhibiting 
scarcely a vestige of civilisation. 

While a small portion of the higher 0r4^rs of the nation 
was thus endeavouring to forget the pdSKc calamities in the 
tranquillising pursuit of letters, and a^muoh larger portion 

* Perhaps the most conspicuous of these historical compositions for mere 
literary execution is the Chronicle of Alvaro de Luna, to which I have had 
occasion to refer, edited in 1784, by Flores, the diligent secretary of the 
Royal Academy of History. He justly commends it for the purity and 
harmony of its diction. The loyalty of the chroniUer seduces him some- 
times into a swell of panegyiic,whichmay be thought to favour too strongly 
of the current defect of Castilian prose ; but it more frequently imparts to 
his narrative a generous glow of sentiment, raising it far above the lifeless 
detai^ of ordinary history^ and occasionally even to positive eloquence. 

Nic. Antonio, in the tenth book of his great repository, has assembled 
the biographical and bibliographical notices of the various Spanish autliors 
of the fifteenth century, whose labours diffused a glimmering of light over 
their own age, which has become faint in the superior illumination of the 
succeeding. 
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in the indulgence of pleasure,^ the popular aversion for the 
minister Luna had been gradually infusing itself into the 
royal oosom. His too obvious assumption of superiority, 
ever over "he monarch who had raised him from the dust, 
was probably the real though secret cause of this disgust. 
But the habitual ascendancy of the favourite over his master 
prevented the latter from disclosing this fueling until it was 
heightened by an occurrence which sets in a strong light 
the imbecility of theoone and the presumption of the other. 
John, on the death of his wife, Maria of Aragon, had 
formed the design of connecting himself with a daughter of 
the King of France. But the constable, in the meantime, 
without even the privity of his master, entered into nego- 
tiations for his marriage with the princess Isabella, grand- 
daughter of John the First of Portugal: and the monarch,^ 
with an unprecedented degree of complaisance, acquiesced 
in an arrangement professedly repugnant to his own incli- 
nations, t By one of those dispensations of Providence, 
however, whiph often confound the plans of the wisest, as 
of the weakest, the column, which the minister had so 
artfully raised for liis^jsupport, served only to crush him. 

The new qdaen, disgusted with his haughty bearing, aid 
probably not much gratified with the subordinate situation 
to which he had reduced her husband, entered heartily into 
the feelings of the latter, and indeed contrived to extinguish 
whatever spark of latent affection for his ancient favourite 

* Sempere, in his Historia del Luxo (tom. i. p. 177), has published an 
extract horn an unprinted mai^script of the celebrated marquis of Villena, 
entitled Triurifo de las Dofias, in which, adverting to the petits-maftres 
of his time, he recapitulates the fashionable arts employed by them 
embellishment of the person, with a degree of minuteness which might 
edify a modern dmidy, 

t Crdnica de Juan II., p. 499. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, 
(1679,) tom. ii. pp. 335, 372. 
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Juried within his breast. John, yet fearing the overgrown 
power of the constable too much to encounter him openly, 
condescended to adopt the dastardly policy of Tiberius on 
a similar occasion, by caressing the man whom he designed 
to ruin ; and he eventually obtained possession of his 
person, only by a violation of the royal safe-conduct. The 
constable's trial \^as referred to a commission of jurists and 
privy counsellors, who, after a summary and informal inves- 
tigation, pronounced on him the sentence of death, on a 
specification of charges either general and indeterminate, or 
of the most trivial import. If the ting,” says G^ribay, 
had dispensed similar justice to all his nobles who equally 
deserved it in those turbulent times, he would have had but 
few to reign over.” ^ 

The constable had supported his disgrace, from the first, 
with an equanimity not to have been expected from his 
elation in prosperity; and he now received the tidings trf 
his fate with a similar fortitude. As rod6 alo% the 
streets to the place of execution, clad the sable livery of 
an ordinary criminal, and deserted by fhose who had been 
reared by his bounty, the populace, cwho before called so 
loudly for his disgrace, struck;* tfith’* thip astonishing reverse 
of his brilliant fortunes, wer^ ha.elted into tears, t They 

Crdaica de Alvaro de Lu;i 5 ia, tjt. 128. — Crdnica de Juan II., pp. 457, 
460,572. — Abaroa, Reyes d|f Aragon, tom.ii, fol. 227, 228.— Garibay, 
Compendio Historial de las CJt^dnicas de Espaha, (Barcelona, 1628,) tom. ii. 
p. 493. ^ 

f Oronica do Alvaro de Luna, tit, 128. What a contrast to all this is 
afforded by the yivid portrait, sketched hy jjphn de Mena, of the constable 
in^he noontide of his ^ory. 

Estefcaualga sobre la fortuua 
y doma su cuello con asperas riendas 
y aunque del tenga tan muchas de prendas 
ella non'^lo osa tocar de ninguna,^^ &c. 

Laberinto, ^oplas 23^ et seq. 
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called to mind the numerous ii^tancoB of his magnanimity. 
They reflected that the ambitious schemes of his rivals had 
been not a whit less selfish, though less successful, than his 
owii ; ana that, if his cupidity appeared insatiable, he had 
dispensed the fruits of it in acts of princely munificence. 
He himself maintained a serene and even cheerful aspect. 
Meeting one of the domestics of Prince Henry, he bade 
him request the prince “ to reward the attachment of his 
servants with a diffei^nt guerdon from What his master had 
assigned to him.” As he ascended the scaffold, he sur- 
veyed,, the apparatus of death with composure, and calmly 
submitted himself to the stroke of the executioner, who, in 
the savage style of the executions oj that day, plunged his 
knife into the throat of his victim, and deliberately severed 
his head from his body. A basin for the re ^option of alm» 
to defray the expenses of his interment, was placed at one 
extremity of the scaffold ; and his mutilated remains, after 
having been exposed for several days to the gaze of the 
populace, w^ere removed by the brethren of a charitable 
order to a place called the Hermitage of St. Andrew, ap- 
propriated as the cemetery for malefactors. (1453.)* ^ 

Such was the tragical end of Alvaro de Luna ; a man 
who, for more tJian thirty years, controlled the counsels of 
the sovereign, or, to speak more properly, was himself the 
sovereign of Castile. His fate furnishes one of the most 
memorable lessons in history. It was not lost on his con- 
temporaries ; and the marquis of Santillana has made use 
of it to point the moral of perhaps the most pleasing of 
his didactic compositions, f John did n6t long survive his 

* Cibdarca], Centon Epistolario, ep. 103. — Crdnica de Juan II., p. 564. 
— Crdnica de Alvai'o de Luna, tit. 128, and Apend. p. 458. 

f Entitled “ Doctrinal de Privados,” See the Cancionero General, 
fol. 37 et seq. — In the following stanza, the constable is madQ Iq moralise 
with good effect on the instability of worldly grandeur : 
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favourite’s death, which he was seen afterwards to lament, 
even with tears. Indeed, during the whole of the trial he 
had exhibited the moat pitiable agitation, having twice is- 
sued and recalled his orders countermanding the constable’s 
execution ; and, had it not been for the superior constancy 
or vindictive temper of the queen, he would probably have 
yielded to these impulses of returning aifection.^ 

So far from deriving a wholesome warning from expe- 
rience, John confided the entire direction of his kingdom to 
individuals not less interested, but possessed of far less 
enlarged capacitiea, than the former minister. Penetrated 
with remorse at the retrospect of his unprofitable life, and 
filled with melancholy .presages of the future, the unhappy 

, “ Qiie 8C hizo la moneda 

que giiarde paromis danos 
tantos tieixipos tantos an os 
plata jojas oro y seda 
y do todo no me queda 
sino est© cadahalso ; 
mundo male mundo falso 
no ay quien contigo pucd%” 

^anriqne has the same sentiments in his exquisite ** Coplas.” I ^ivo 
Longfellow’s version, as spirited as it is literal. 

Spain’s haughty Con8tahle^< — the great 
And gallant Master, — cruel fate 
Stripped him of all. 

Breathe not a whisper of his prid^ — 

He on the gloomy scaffold died, 

Ignoble fall I 

The countless treasures of his care, 

Hamlets and villas green and fair, 

’ His mighty power, — 

What were they all but grief and shame. 

Tears and a broken heart, — when came 
The parting hour ! ” — Stanza 21. 

Oibdareal, Conton Epistolario, ©p. 103. — Crdnica de Alvaro de Luna, 

tit. 128. 
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prince lamented to Ms faithful attendant Cibdareal, on Ms 
deathbed, that *‘he had not been bom the son of a me- 
chanic, instead of king of Castile.” He died July 21st, 
1454, after a reign of eight and forty years, if reign it may 
be called, which was more properly one protracted minority. 
John left one child by his first wife, Henry, who succeeded 
him on the throne ; and by his second wife two others# 
Alfonso, then an infant, and Isabella, afterwards queen of 
Castile, the subject of the present narrative. She had 
scarcely reached her fourth year at the time of her father ’'s 
decease, having been born on the 22ad^ of April 1451, at 
Madrigal. The king recommended his younger children to 
the especial care and protection oj their brother Henry ; 
and assigned the town of Cuellar, with its territory and a 
considerable sum of money, for the mairtenance of the 
infanta Isabella,* 

* Cronica do Juan II., p. 576. — Cibdareal, Centon Epistolario, epist. 
105. 

There has been considerable discrepancy, oven among contemporary 
writers, both as to the place and the epoch of Isabella’s birth, amounting, 
as regards the latter, to ' .icarly two years. I have adopted the conclusion 
of Sehor Cleroencin, formed from a careful collation of the various autho- 
rities, in the sixth volume of the Memorias de la Real Academia de His- 
toria, (Madrid, 1821,) Illust. 1, pp. 56-60. Isabella was descended both 
on the father’s and mother’s side from the famous John of Gaunt, duke of 
Liiuciister. See Florez, Memorias de las Reynas Cathdlicas, (2nd cd. 
Madrid, 1770,) tom. ii. pp. 743, 787. 
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CONDITION OF ARAGON DURING THE MINORITY OF FERDINAND. — REIGN 
OF JOHN II. OF ARAGON. 

1452—1^72. ' 

John of Aragon. — Difficulties with his son Carlos. — Birth of Ferdinand. 
— Insurrection of^ Catalonia. — Death of Carlos. — His Character. — 
Tragical Story of Blanche. — Young Ferdinand besieged by the 
Catalans. — Treaty bet^reen France and Aragon. — Distress and 
Embarrassments of J ohn. — Siege and Surrender of Barcelona. 

We must now transport the linader to Aragon, jn order 
to take a view of the extraordinary circumstances which 
opened the way for Eerdinand’s succession in that kingdom. 
The throne, which had become vacant by the death of 
Martin, in 1410, was awarded by the committee of judges 
to whom the nation had referred the gjeat question of the 
suc^ssion, to Ferdinand, regent of Castile, during the 
minority of his nephew, John the Second ; and thus the 
sceptre, after having for more than two centuries descended 
in the family of Barcelona, was transferred to the same 
bastard branch of Trastamara that ruled over the Castilian 
monarchy.* Ferdinand the First was Succeeded after a 
brief reign by his son Alfonso the Fifth, whose personal 
history belongs less to Aragon than to Naples, which king- 

* *frho reader who may be curious in this matter will find the pedigree, 
exhibiting the titles of the several competitors to the crown, given by 
Mr. Hallam. (State of Europe during the Middle Ages ; 2nd ed. Lon- 
don, 1819 ; vol. ii. p. 60, note.) The claims of Ferdinand were certainly 
not derived from the usual laws of descent. 
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dom he acquired by Itilr own prowess, and whefb he estah- 
hshed Iiis residence, awacted, no doubt, by the superior 
amenity of the climate and the* higher intellectual culture, 
as well as the pliant temper of the people, far more grateful 
to the monarch than the sturdy independence of his own 
countrymen, ^ 

During his long absence, the government of his heredi- 
tary domains devolved on his brother John, as his lieute- 
nant-general in Aragon.*" This prince had married Blanche, 
widow of Martin, king of Sicily, and daughter of Charles 
the Third, of Navarre. By her he had three children ; 
Carlos, prince of Viana ;f Blanche, married to and after- 
wards repudiated by Henry the Fourth, of Castile ; J and 
Eleanor, who espoused a French noble, Gaston, count of 
Foix. On the demise of the elder Blanche, the crown of 
Navarre rightfully belonged to her son, the prince of Viana, 
conformably to a stipulation in her marriage contract, that, 
on the event of her death, the eldest heir male, and, in de- 
fault of sons, female, should inherit the kingdom to the 
Exclusion of her husband, § (1442.) This provision, which 
had been confirmed by her father, Charles the Third, ii^his 

* The reader of Spanish history often experiences embarrassment from 
the identity of names in the various princes of the Peninsula. Thus the 
John mentioned in the text, afterwards John II., might he easily con- 
founded with his namesake and contemporary, John II., of Castile. The 
genealogical table at 'the beginning of this History will show their rela^ 
tionship to each other. 

f His grandfather, Charles III., created this title in favour of Carlos, 
appropriating it as the designation henceforth of the heir apparent. — 
Aleson, Anales del Reyno de Navarra, contin. de Moret, (Panyulona, 
1766,) tom. iv, p. 398. — Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia, tom. ii. p. 331. 

See part I. chap, 3, of this History. 

§ This fiict, vaguely and variously reported by Spanish writers, is fully 
established by Aleson, who cites the original instrument, contained in the 
archives of the counts of Lerin. Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. pp, 354, 365. 
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testament, was also recognised in her own, accompanied, 
however, with a request that her son Carlos, then twenty- 
one years of age, would, before assuming the sovereignty, 
solicit ‘‘ the good-will and approbation of his father.” * 
Whether this approbation was withheld, or whether it was 
ever solicited, does not appear. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that Carlos, perceiving no disposition in his father to 
relinquish the rank and nominal title of king of Navarre, 
was willing he should retain them, so long as he himself 
shenld be allowed to exercise the actual rights of sove- 
reignty ; which indeed he did, as lieutenant-general or 
governor of the kingdom, at the time of his mother’s 
decease, and for some#years after, t 

In 1447, John of Aragon contracted a second alliance 
with Joan Henriquez, of the ^blood-royal of Castile, and 
daughter of Don Frederic Henriquez, admiral of that king- 
dom a woman considerably younger than himself, of con- 
summate address, intrepid spirit, and unprincipled ambition. 
Some years after this union, John sent his wife into Navarre, 
with authority to divide with his son Carlos the administra- 
tioi^ of the government there. This encroachment on his 
rights, for such Carlos reasonably deemed it, was not miti- 
gated by the deportment of the young queen, who displayed 
all the insolence of sudden elevation, and who from the first 
seems to have regarded the prince with the malevolent eye 
of a stepmother. • 

Navarre was at that time divided by two potent factions, 
styled, from their ancient leaders, Beaumonts and Agra- 
monts ; whose hostility, originating in a personal feud, had 

* See the reference to the original document in Aleson (tom. iv. pp. 365, 
366). This industrious writer has established the title of Prince Carlos to 
Navarre, so frequently misunderstood or misrepresented by the national 
historians, on an incontestable basis. 

f Ibid. tom. iv. p. 467. 


$ See part I. chap. 3. 
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continued long after its original cause had become extinct.^ 
The prince of Viana was intimately connected with some 
of the principal partisans of the Beaumont faction, who 
heightened by their suggestions the indignation to which 
his naturally gentle temper had been roused by the usuip^a- 
tion of Joan, and who even called on him to assume openly, 
and in defiance of his father, the sovereignty which of right 
belonged to him. The emissaries of Castile, too, eagerly 
seized this occasioif of retaliating on John his interference 
in the domestic concerns of that monarchy, by fanning the 
sparJt of discord into a flame. The Agramonts, on the 
other hand, induced rather by hostility to their political 
adversaries than to the prince of Viana, vehemently espoused 
the cause of the queen. In this revival of half-buried ani- 
mosities, fresh causes of disgust were multiplied, and mattejs 
soon caiihe to the worst extremity. The queen, who had 
retired to E Stella, was besieged there by the forces of the 
prince. The king, her husband, on receiving intelligence 
of this, instantly marched to her relief ; and the father and 
son confronted each other at the head of their respective 
armies near the to\\n of Ay bar. t 

The unnatural position in which they thus found tffbm- 
selves seems to have sobered their minds, and to have 
opened the way to an accommodation, the terms of which 
were actually arranged, when the long-smothered rancour 
of the ancient factions of Navarre thus brought in martial 
array against each other, refusing all control, precipitated 

* Gaillard errs in referring the origin of these factions to this epoch. 
(Histoire de la Rivalitd de France et de FEspagne; Paris, 1801 ; tom. iii. 
p. 227.) Aleson quotes a'^proclamation of John in relation to themifn the 
lifetime of Queen Blanche. Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. p, 494. 

+ Zurita, Anales, tom. iii. fol. 278. — Lucio Marineo Siqulo, Coroniste 
de BUS Magestades, Las Cosas Memorahles de EspaSa (Alcalh de Henares, 
1539), fol. 104. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom, iv. pp, 494-498. 
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Ifem into an engagement. The royal forces were inferior 
in number, but superior in discipline, to those of the prince, 
who, after a well-contested action, saw his own party en- 
tirely discomfited, and himself a prisoner. (1452.)* 

Some months before this event, Queen Joan had been 
delivered of a son, afterwards so famous as Ferdinand the 
Catholic ; whose h\imble prospects, at the time of his birth, 
as a younger brother, afforded a striking contrast with the 
splendid destiny which eventually awaited him^ This auspi- 
cious event occurred in the little town of Sos, in Aragon, on 
the 10th of March^ 1452; and as it was nearly contemporary 
with the capture of Constantinople, is regarded by Garihay 
to have been providentig-lly assigned to this period, as afford- 
ing, in a religious view, an ample counterpoise to the loss of 
the capital of Christendom, f 

The demonstrations of sat&faction, exhibited *by John 
and his court on this occasion, contrasted strangely with 
the stern severity with which he continued to visit the 


* Atjarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 223. — Aleson, Anales do 
Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 501-503. — L. Marineo, Cosq^ MemoraWes, fol. 105. 

•t^ompendio, tom. iii. p. 419. L. Marineo describes the hedvens as 
uncommonly serene at the moment of Ferdinand’s birth. The sUn, 
which had been obscured with clouds during the whole day, suddenly 
broke forth with unwonted splendour. A crown was also beheld in the 
sky, composed of various brilliant colours like those of a rainbow. All 
which appearances were interpreted by the spectators as an omen, that the 
child then born would be the most illustrious ainong men.^’ (Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 153.) Garihay postpones the nativity of, Ferdinand to 
the year 1453 ; and L. Marineo, who ascertains with curious precision even 
the date of his conception, fixes his birth in 1450 (fol. 163). But Alonso 
de Palenciain his History, (Verdadora Cordnica de Don Enrique IV., Rei 
de Castilla y Leon, y del Rei Don Alonso su Hermano, MS.), and Andrds 
Bernaldez, Cura de los Palacios, (Historia de los Reyes Catdlicos, MS. c. 8), 
both of them contemporaries, refer this event to the period assigned in 
the text ; and, as the same epoch is adopted by the accurate Zurita, (Anales, 
tom. iv. fol. 9,) I have given it the preference. 
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offences of his elder offspring. It was not till after many 
months of captivity that the king, in deference to public 
opinion rather than the movements of his own heart, was 
induced to release his soni oii conditions, however, so 
illiberal (his indisputable claim to Navarre not being even 
touched upon) as to afford no reasonable b^asis of reconcilia- 
tion, The young prince accordingly, on his return to 
Navarre, became again involved in the factions which deso- 
lated that unhappy kingdom, and, after an ineffectual 
struggle against his enemies, resolved to seek an asylum at 
the CO art of his uncle Alfonso the Fifth, of Naples, and to 
refer to him the final arbitration of his differences with his 
father.* • 

On his ]^ssage through Fiance and the various courts of 
Italy, he was received with the attentions due to his rank,* 
and still more to personal character and misfortunes. 
Nor was he disappointed in the sympathy and favourable 
reception which he had anticipated from his uncle. Assured 
of protection from so high a i|uarter, Carlos might now rea- 
sonably flatter himself with the restitution of his legitimate 
rights, when these bright prospects were suddenly overcf||t 
by the deatn of Alfonso, who expired at Naples of a fever 
in the month of May, 1458, bequeathing his hereditary 
dominions of Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia to his brother 
John, and his kingdom of Naples to his illegitimate son 
Ferdinand,! 

The frank and courteous manners of Carlos had won 
so powerfully on the affections of the Neapolitans, who dis- 

* Zurita, Analea, tom. iv. fol 3-48. — Alcson, Anales de Navarra, ton. 
iv. pp, 608-526.'— li. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol, 105. 

t Giannone, Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli, (Milano, 1828,) lib. 26, 
cap. 7. — Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale d’Espagne, trad, par D’Hennilly, 
(Paris, 1751,) tom. vii. p. 60. — L’Histoire du Royaume de Navarre, par 
Pun des Secretaires Interprettes de sa Majesty, (Paris, 1596,) p, 468. 
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trusted the dark, ambiguous character of Ferdinand, 
Alfonso’s heir, that a large party eagerly pressed the 
prince to assert his title to the vacant throne, assuring him 
of a general support from the people. But Carlos, from 
motives of prudence or magnanimity, declined engaging in 
this new contest^* and passed over to Sicily, whence he 
resolved to solicit a final reconciliation with his father. 
He was received with much kindness by the Sicilians, who, 
preserving a grateful recollection of the beneficent sway of 
his mother Blanche, when queen of that island, readily 
transferred to the son their ancient attachment to the 
parent. An assembly of the states voted a liberal supply 
for his present exigencies ; and even urged him, if we are 
to credit the Catalan ambassador at the court of Castile, to 
‘assume the sovereignty of thejsland.f Carlos, however, far 
from entertaining so rash an ambition, seems to*liave been 
willing to seclude himself from public observation. He 
passed the greater portion of his time at a convent of Bene- 
dictine friars not far from Meaaina, where, in the society of 
learned men, and with the facilities of an extinsive library, 
h^ endeavoured to recall the happier ‘hours of youth in the 
pursuit of his favourite studies of philosophy and history, { 


* Compare the naiTativo of the Neapolitan historiana, Sumnionte. (His- 
toria della Citth o Regno di Napoli; Napoli, 1675; lib. 5. c. 2,) and 
Giaimone, (Istoria Civile, ib, 26, cap. 7. — ^lib. 27. Introd.) with the oppo- 
site statements of L. Marineo, Cosas Mcmorabldfe, (fol. 106), himself a 
contemporary, Aleson, (Analos de Navarra, tom. iv. p, 546,) and other 
Spanish writers, 

t Enriquez del Castillo, Crdnica de Enrique el Quarto, (Madrid, 1787,) 
cap. 43. 

t Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 97. — Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, 
tom. ii. p. 282. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 106. — Abarca, Reyes 
de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 250.— Carlos bargained with Pope Pius II. for a 
transfer of this library, particularly rich in the ancient classics, to Spain, 
which was eventually defeated by his death. Zurita, who visited the 
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In the mean while, John, now king of Aragon and its 
dependencies, alarmed by the reports of his son’s popu- 
larity in Sicily, became as solicitous for the security of his 
authority there, as he had before been for it in Navarre* 
He accordingly sought to soothe the mind of the prince by 
the fairest professions, and to allure him back to Spain by 
the prospect of an effectual reconciliation. Carlos, believ- 
ing what he most earnestly wished, in opposition to thu 
advice of his Sicilian counsellors, embarked for Majorca, 
and, after some preliminary negotiations, crossed over to 
the coast of Barcelona. Postponing, fon fear of giving 
offence to his father, bis entrance into that city, which, • 
indignant at bis persecution, bad m»de the most brilliant 
preparations for his reception, be proceeded to Igualada, 
where an interview took place between him and the king* 
and queen, in which he conducted himself with unfeigned 
humility and penitence, reciprocated on their part by the 
most consummate dissimulation.^ 

All parties now confided in the stability of a pacification 
so anxiously desired, and effected with such apparent cor- 
diality. It was expected that John would hasten to acknow- 
ledge his son’s title as heir apparent to the crown of Ara- 
gon, and convene an assembly of tho states to tender him 
the customary oath of allegiance. But* nothing was further 
from the monarch’s intention. He, indeed, summoned the 
Aragonese cortes at Fraga, for the purpose of receiving 
their homage to himself ; hut he expressly refused their 
request touching a similar ceremony to the prince of Viana; 

monastery containing it nearly a century after this period, found its inmalBS 
possessed of many traditionary anecdotes respecting the prince during his 
seclusion among them. 

• Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 548-554. — Aharca, Reyes 
do Aragon, tom. ii. fol, 251. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 60^60, 
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and lie openly rebuked the Catalans for presuming to 
address him as the successor to the crown. (1460.)* 

In this unnatural procedure it was easy to discern the 
influence of the queen. In addition to her original causes 
of aversion to Carlos, she regarded him with hatred as the 
insuperable obst|icle to her own child Ferdinand’s advance- 
ment. Even the affection of John seemed to be now wholly 
transferred from the offspring of hi§ first to that of his 
second marriage ; and as the queen’s influence over him 
was unbounded, she found it easy by artful suggestions to 
put a dark con^ruction on every action of Carlos, and to 
* close up every avenue of returning affection within his 
bosom. ♦ 

Convinced at length of the hopeless alienation of his 
* father, the prince of Viana^ turned his attention to other 
quarters, whence he might obtain support, and eagwl^ 
entered into a negotiation, which had been opened with 
him on the part of Henry the Fourth, of Castile, for a 
union with his sister, the Princess Isabella. This was 
coming in direct collision with the favourite scheme of his 
^rents. The marriage of Isabella with the young Ferdi- 
nand, which, indeed, from the parity of their ages, was 
a much more suitable connexion than that with Carlos, had 
long been the daifling object of their policy, and they 
resolved to effect it in the face of every obstacle. In con- 
formity with this purpose, John invitedHhe prince of Viana 
to attend him at Lerida, where he 'was i^n holding the 
cortes of Catalonia. The Jatter fondly, ^a|id, indeed, fool- 
ishly, after his manifold experience to the cohtrary, confiding 
in the relenting disposition of his father, hastened to obey 

* Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, ubi supra. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 
70-75. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. p, 556, 
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the summons, in expectation of being publicly acknowledged 
as bis heir in the assembly of the states. After a brief 
interview, he was arrested, and bis person placed in strict 
confinement.* 

The intelligence of this perfidious procedure diffused 
general consternation among all classes. They understood 
too well the artifices of the queen and the vindictive temper 
of the king, not to feel the most serious apprehensions, not 
only for the liberty, but for the life of their prisoner. The 
cortes of Lerida, which, though dissolved on that very day, 
had not yet separated, sent an embassy to John, requesting 
to know the nature of the crimes imputed to his son. The 
permanent deputation of Aragon, and a delegation from the 
council of Barcelona, waited on him for a similar purpose, 
remonstrating at the same time against ny violent and 
unconstitutional proceeding. To' all these John returned 
a cold, evasive answer, darkly intimating a suspicion of 
conspiracy by his son against his life, and reserving to 
himself the punishment of the offence.t 

Ifo sooner was the result of their mission communicated, 
than the whole kingdom was thrown into a ferment. The 
high-spirited Catalans rose in arms, almost to a marS 
The royal governor, after a fruitless attempt to escape, was 
seized and imprisoned in Barcelona. Troops were levied, 
and placed under the command of experienced ofllcers of 
the highest rank. The heated populace, outstripping the 
tardy movement of military operations, marched forward to 
in order to get possession of the royal person. The 

* E Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 108. — Zurita, Analos, lib. 17, 
cap. S.—Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 556, 557.*— Castillo, 
Cronica, cap. 27. 

■f L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 108, 109. — Abarca, Reyes de 
Aragon, tom. ii, fol. 252. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, cap, 45.— Aleson, 
Anales de Navarra, tom. ii. p. 357. 
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king, who had seasonable notice of this, displayed his 
wonted presence of mind. He ordered supper to be 
prepared for him at the usual hour, but, on the approach of 
night, made his escape on horseback with one or two 
attendants only, on the road to Fraga, a town within the 
territory of Aragon ; while the mob, traversing the streets 
of Lerida, and finding little resistance at the gate, .burst 
into the palace, and ransacked every comer of it, piercing, 
in their fury, oven the curtains and bods with their swords 
and lances.* 

The Catalan ^army, ascertaining the route of the royal 
fugitive, marched directly on Fraga, and arrived so promptly, 
that John, with his wife, and the deputies of the Aragonese 
cortes assembled there, had barely time to make their 
^ escape on the road to Saragossa, while the insurgents 
poured into the city from the'^opposite quarter. The person 
of Carlos, in the mean time, was secured in the inaccessible 
fortress of Morelia, situated in a mountainous district on 
the confines of Valencia. John, on halting at Saragossa, 
endeavoured to assemble an Aragonese force capable of 
resisting the Catalan rebels. But th# flame of insurrection 
ifid spread throughout Aragon, Valencia, and Navarre, and, 
was speedily communicated to his transmarine possessions 
of Sardinia and Sicily. The King of Castile supported 
Carlos at the same time by an irruption into Navarre ; and 
his partisans, the Beaumonts, co-operated with these move- 
ments by a descent on Aragon, t 

John, alarmed at the tempest which his precipitate 
conduct had aroused, at length saw the necessity of releasing 
his prisoner ; and as the queen had incurred general odium 

* AlcBon, Anales de NaTarra, tom. ii, p. 358. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, 
cap. 6. — Abarca, Reyea de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 253. — L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. Ill, 

*1* Zurita, An. lib. 17, c. 6. — L. Harinco, Cosas Memorables, fol. 111. 
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as the chief instigator of Ms persecution, he affected to do 
this in consequence of her interposition. As Carlos with 
his mother-in-law traversed the country on their way to 
Barcelona, he was everywhere greeted, by the inhabitants 
of the villages thronging out to meet him, with the most 
touching enthusiasm. The queen, however, having been 
informed by the magistrates that her presence would not be 
permitted in the capital, deemed it prudent to remain at 
Villa Franca, about twenty miles distant ; while the prinCe, 
entering Barcelona, was welcomed with the triumphant 
acclamations due to a conqueror returning from a campaign 
of victories.* 

The conditions on which the Catalans proposed to resume 
their allegiance to their sovereign were sufficiently humi- 
liating. ^ They insisted not only on his public -acknowledgment 
of Carlos m his rightful heir and successor, with the office 
conferred on him for life, of lieutenant-general of Catalonia, 
but on an obligation on his own part that he would never 
enter the province without their express permission. Such 
was John’s extremity, that he not only accepted these 
unpalatable conditional, but did it with affected cheerfulness. 

Fortune seemed now weary of persecution, and Carlc^, 
happy in the attachment of a brave and powerful people, 
appeared at length to have reached a haven of permanent 
security. But at this crisis he fell ill of a fever, or, as 
some historians insinuate, of a disorder occasioned by poison 
administered during his imprisonment ; a fact which, 
although unsupported by positive evidence, seems, notwith- 
standing its atrocity, to be nowise improbable, considering 

* Castillo, Cr6nica, cap, 28. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, fol, 258, 254, 
— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorablcs, fol. Ill, 112. — Aleson, Anales de 
Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 559, 560. — The inhabitants of Tarraca dosed their 
gates upon the queen, and rung the bells on her approach, the signal of 
alarm on the appearance of an enemy, or for the pursuit of a malefactor. 
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the character of the parties implicated. He expired on the 
23rd of September, 1461, in the forty-first year of his age, 
bequeathing his title to the Crown of Navarre, in conformity 
with the original marriage contract of his parents, to his 
sister Blanche and her posterity.^ 

Thus in the prime of life, and at the moment when he 
seemed to have la-iumphed over the malice of his encijaies, 
died the Prince of Viana, whose character, conspicuous for 
many virtues, has become still more soafor his misfortunes. 

* His first act of rebellion, if such, considering his legitimate 
pretensions to the crown, it can be called, was severely 
requited by his subsequent calamities ; while the vindictive 
and persecuting temper of his parents excited a very general 
commiseration in his behalf, and brought him more effectual 
support than could have been derived from his own merits 
or the justice of his cause. o « > 

The character of Don Carlos has been portrayed by 
Lucio Marineo, who, as he wrote an account of these trans- 
actions by the command of Ferdinand the Catholic, cannot 
be suspected of any undue partiality in favour of the prince 
of Viana. “Such,” says he, “werev^his temperance and 
iribderation, such the excellence of his breeding, the purity 
of his life, his liberality and munificence, and such the 
sweetness of his demeanour, that no one thing seemed to be 
wanting in him which belongs to a true and perfect prince. 

* Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS, part 2 , cap. 51. — L. Marineo, 
Cosas Memorables, fol. 1 14. — Aleson, Analcs de Navarra, tom. iv, pp. 
561-563. — Zurita, Analea, cap. 19, 24. 

+ L. Marineo, Coeaa Memorables, fol. 106. — Por quanto era la tem- 
plan^a y mesura de aquel principe ; tan grande el concierto y su crian 9 a y 
costumbres, la limpieza de su vida, su libemlidud y magnificencia, y final- 
men te su dulce conversacion, que ninguna cosa en el faltava de aquellas 
que pertenescen a recta vivir ; y que arman el verdadero y peifecto prin- 
cipe y sefior.’* 
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He is described by anatiter ijontemporary as “in person 
somewhat abore the middle stature, having a thin visage, 
with a serene and modest expression of countenance, and 
withal somewhat inclined to melancholy.*’* He was a com 
siderable proficient in music, painting, and several meehanio 
arts. He frequently amused himself with poetical com* 
position, and was the intimate friend of Some of the most 
eminent bards of his time. But he was above all devoted 
to the study of philosophy and history. He made a version 
of Aristotle’s Ethics into the vernacular, which was first 
printe^, nearly fifty years after his death, ^at Saragossa, in 
1509. He compiled also a Chronicle of Navarre from the 
earliest period to his own times, which, although suffered to 
remain in manuscript, has been liberally used and cited by 
the Spanish antiquaries, Gariboy, BlanCaj, and others.*^ 
His natuml taste and his habits fitted him much better for 
the ''quiet enjoyment of letters than for the tumultuous 
scenes in which it was his misfortune to be involved, and in 
which he was no match for enemies grown grey in the field 
and in the intrigues of the cabinet. But if his devotion to 
learning, so rare in his own age, and so very rare among 
princes in any age, was unpropitious to his success on tHe 
busy theatre on which he was engaged, it must surely 
elevate his character in the estimation of an enlightened 
posterity. 

The tragedy did not terminate with the death of Carlos. 
His sister Blanche, notwithstanding the inoffensive gentle- 
ness of her demeanour, had long been involved, by her 
adhesion to her unfortunate brother, in a similar proscription 
with him. The succession to Navarre having now devolved 

* Gundlsalvus Gorsios, apud Nic. Aatooio, Bibliotheca Yetu^ tom. ii. 

p. 281. 

+ Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii, pp. 281, 282.-«^Mariana, 
Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii. p. 434. 
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:m her, she became tenfold an object of jealousy both to her 
father, the present possessor of that kingdom, and to her 
sister Eleanor, countess of Eoix, to whom the reversion of 
it had been promised by John, on his own decease. The 
son of this lady, Gaston de Eoix, had lately married a sister 
of Louis the Eleventh of France ; and, in a treaty subse- 
quently contracted between that monarch and the king of 
Aragon, it was stipulated that Blanche should be delivered 
into the custody of the countess of Fqix, as surety for the 
succession of the latter, and of her posterity, to the crown 
of Navarre.^ 

Conformably to this provision, J ohn endeavoured to per- 
suade the princess Blanche to accompany him into France, 
under the pretext of forming an alliance for her with Louis’s 
brother, the duke of Berri. The unfortunate lady, com- 
prehending too well her father’s real purpose, besought him 
with the most piteous entreaties not to deliver her into the 
hands of her enemies ; but, closing his heart against ajl 
natural affection, he caused her to be torn from her residence 
at Olit, in the heart of her own dominions, and forcibly 
transported across the mountains into ^hose of the count of 
Fbix. On arriving at St. Jean Pied de Port, a little town 
on the French side of the Pyrenees, being convinced that 
she had nothing further to hope from human succour, she 
made a formal renunciation of her right tb Navarre in favour 
of her cousin and former husband, Henry the Fourth, of 
Castile, who had uniformly supported* the cause of her 
brother Carlos* Henry, though debased by sensual indul- 
gence, was naturally of a gentle disposition, and had never 
treated her personally with unkindness. In a letter which 

* This treaty was signed at Olit in Navarre, April 12th, 1462.-^. 
Zurita, Anales, lib. 1 7, cap. 38, 39. — Gaillard, Rivalite, tom. iii. p. 235. — 
Gaillard confounds it with the subsequent one made in the month of May, 
near the town of Salvatierra in Beame, 
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she now addressed to him, and which, says a Spanish 
historian, cannot be read after the lapse of »so many years, 
without affecting the most insensible heart,* sh8 reminded 
him of the dawn of happiness which she haS enjoyed under 
his protection, of his early engagements to her, and of her 
subsequent calamities ; and, anticipating the gloomy destiny 
which awaited her, she settled on him *her inheritance of 
Navarre, to the entire exclusion of her intended assassins, 
the count and countless of Foix.f 

On the same day, the last of April, (1462,) she was 
delivet^red over to one of their emissaries, ^o conducted her 
to the castle of Ortes in Bearne, where, after languishing 
in dreadful suspense for nearly two j^ears, she was poisoned 
by the command of her sister, J The retribution of Provi- 
dence not unfrequently overtakes the guilty even in thia» 
world. The countess survived her father to reign in 
Navarre only three short weeks ; while the crown was 
ravished from her posterity for ever by that very Ferdinand 
whose elevation had been the object to his parents of so 
much solicitude and so many crimes. 

Within d ||rtnigh<; after the decease ©f Carlos, (Oct. G, 

* Ferreras, Hist d’Espagne, tom. vii. p. 110. 

t Hist du Royaume de Navarre, p. 496. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, 
tom. iv. pp. 590-593. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 258, 259. 
— Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, cap. 88. 

X Lebrija, De Bello Navariensi, (Granatas, 1545,) lib. 1, cap. 1, fol. 74. 
— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, ubi supra, — Zurita, Anales, lib. 17. cap. 38. 
— The Spanish historians are not agreed as to the time or even mode of 
Blanche’s death. All concur, however, in attributing it to assassination, 
and most of them, with the learned Antonio Lebrija, a contemporary (loc. 
cit.), in imputing it to poison. The fact of her death, which Aleson, on I 
know not what authority, refers to the 2d of December, 1464, web not, 
publicly disclosed till some months after its occurrence, when disclosure 
became necessary in Conseciuence of the proposed interposit4ea of^thq 
Navarrese ebrtes. 
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J461,) the customarj oaths of allegiance, so pertinaciously 
withheld from that unfortunate prince, were tendered by 
the Aragonese deputation, at Calatayud, to his brother 
Ferdinand, the& only ten years of age, as heir apparent of 
the monarchy ; after which he was conducted by his mother 
into Catalonia, in order to receive the more doubtful homage 
of that province. The extremities of Catalonia at this time 
seemed to be in perfect repose, but the capital was still 
agitated by secret discontent. The ^ost of Carlos was 
seen stalking by night through the streets of Barcelona, 
bewailing in piteous accents his untimely end, and invoking 
vengeance on his unnatural murderers. The manifold 
miracles wrought at hi^i tomb soon gained him the reputatiom 
of a saint, and his image received the devotional honours re- 
‘^erved for such as have been duly canonised by the church.* 

The revolutionary spirit of ike Barcelonians, kej)t alive by 
the recollection of past injury, as well as by the apprehen- 
sions of future vengeance, should John succeed in re-esta- 
blishing his authority over them, soon became so alarming, 
that the queen, whose consummate address, however, had 
fijgt accomplished the object of her visifj found it advisable to 
withdraw from the capital ; and she sought refuge with her son 
and such few adherents as still remained faithful to them, in 
the fortified city of Gerona, about fifty miles north of Barcelona. 

Hither, however, she was speedily pursued by the Catalan 

* Alonso do Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 51. — Zurita, Anales, 
tom. iv, fol. 98. — Abarca, Reyes do Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 256. — Aleson, 
Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 563 et seq. — L, Marineo, Cosas Memo- 
rablos, fol. 1 14. — According to Lanuza, who wrote nearly two centuries after 
th»' death of Carlos, t'&e flesh upon his right arm, which had been amputated 
for the purpose of a more convenient application to the diseased members 
of the pilgrims who visited his shrine, remained in his day in a perfectly 
sound iwid healthful state ! (Historias Ecclesi^sticas y Seculares de Aragon ; 
Zaral^oTa, 1622 ; tom. i. p. 553.^ Aleson wonders that any should doubt 
the truth of miracles attested by the monks of the very monastery in which 
Carlos was interred. 
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militia, embodied under the command of theiV ancient Jeader 
Roger, count of Pallas, and eager to regain the ^rize which 
they had so inadfertently lost. The citj’ was quickly 
entered ; but the queen, with her handful of followers, had 
retreated to a tower belonging to the principal church in the 
place, which, as was very frequent in ^ain, in those wild 
times, was so strongly fortified as to be capable of maintain- 
ing a formidable resistance. To oppose this, a wooden foi'^ 
tress of the same height was constructed by the as8ailants> 
and planted with lombards and other pieces of artillery then 
in usd, which kept up an unintermittiug discharge of stone 
bullets on the little garrison.^ The Catalans also succeeded 
in running* a mine beneath the fortress, through which a 
considerable body of troops penetrated into it, when, their 
premature cries of exultation having discovered them to thw* 
besieged, they were repulsed, after a desperate struggle, 
with great slaughter. The queen displayed the most intrepid 
spirit in the midst of these alarming scenes ; unappalled by 
the sense of her own danger and that of her child, and by 
the dismal lamentations of the females by whom she was 
surrounded, she visited every part of the works in persqp, 
cheering her defenders by her presence and dauntless resolu- 
tion. Such were the stormy and disastrous scenes in which 

♦ L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 116. — Alonso de Palencia, 
Cordnica, MS. part 2. c;^. 51. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 113. 

The Spaniards, deriving the knowledge of artillery from the Arabs, had 
become familiar with it before the other nations of Christendom. The 
affirmation of Zurita, however, that 5000 balls were fired from the battery 
of the besiegers at Qerona in one day, is perfectly absurd. So little was 
the science of gunnery advanced in other parts of Europe at this period, ll&d 
indeed later, that it was usual for a field piece not to he discharged mpre 
than twice in the course of an action, if we may credit Machiavelli, who, 
indeed, recommends dispensing with the use of artillery altogether. — Arte 
della Guerra, lib. 3. (Opere, Genova, 1798.) 
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ti|e youthful Ferdinand commenced a career, whose subse- 
quent prosperity was destined to be chequered by scarcely a 
reverse of fortune.* 

In the meanwhile, John, having in vain attempted to 
penetrate through Catalonia to the relief of his wife, effected 
this by the co-oper^ion of his French ally, Louis the Eleventh. 
That monarch, with bis usual insidious policy, had covertly 
despatched an envoy to Barcelona on the death of Carlos, 
assuring the Catalans of his protection, should they still con- 
tinue averse to a reconciliation with their own sovereign. 
These offers wer^ but coldly received ; and Louis fodnd it 
more for his interest to accept the propositions made to him 
by the king of Aragoft himself, which subsequently led to 
most important consequences. By three several treaties, of 
tlie 3rd, 21st, and 23rd of May, 1462, it was stipulated that 
Louis should furnish his ally with seven hundred lances and 
a proportionate number of archers and artillery during the 
w^ar with Barcelona, to be indemnified by the payment of 
two hundred thousand gold crowns within one year after the 
reduction of that city ; as security for which the counties of 
Ejpusillon and Cerdagne were pledgei by John, with the 
cession of their revenues to the French king; until such time 
as the original debt should be redeemed.. In this transaction 
both monarchs manifested their usual policy ; Louis believing 
that this temporary mortgage would become a permanent 
alienation, from John’s inability to discharge it ; while the 
latter anticipated, as the event showed, with more ju^ice, that 
the aversion of the inhabitants to the dismemberment of their 
country from the Aragonese monarchy would baffle every 
attempt on the part of the French to occupy it permanently, t 

• Alonso de Palencia, Cor^nica, MS. part. 2. cap. 51. — L. Marineo, 
Cosas Meniorables, fol. 116.— Zurita, Anides, tom. iv. fol. 113. — Abarca, 
Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 259. 

f Zurita, Anale^tom. iv. fol. 111. — Another 100,000 crowns were to 
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In pursuance of these arrangements, seven hundred French 
lances, with a considerable body of archers and artillery,^ 
crossed the mountains, and, rapidly advancing on Gerona, 
compelled the insurgent army to raise the siege, a*id to 
decamp with such precipitation as to leave their cannon in 
the hands of the royalists. The Catalaps now threw aside 
the thin veil with which they had hitherto covered their 
proceedings. The ^ authorities of the principality, estab- 
lished in Barcelona, publicly renounced their allegiance 
to King John and his son Ferdinand, and proclaimed 
theni enemies of the republic* Writiifgs at the same 
time were circulated, denouncing from Scriptural autho, 
rity, as wdll as natural reason, the® doctrine of legitimacy 
ill the broadest terms, and insisting that the Aragonese mo- 
narchs, far from being absolute, might be’ lawfully depusdli* 
for an infringement of the liberties of tho nation, The 
good of the commonwealth,” it was said, “ must always be 
considered paramount to that of the prince.” Extraordinary 
doctrines these for the age in which they were promulged, 
affording a still more extraordinary contrast with those which 
have been since familiar in that unhappy country ! t ^ 

be paid in case further assistance should he required from the French 
monarch after tho reduction of Barcelona. This treaty has been incorrectly- 
reported by most of the French and all the Spanish historians whom I have 
consulted, save the accurate Zurita. An abstract from the original docu- 
ments, compiled by the^Abbe Lcgrand,ha8 been given M. Petitot in his 
recent edjlion of tho Collection des Memoires relatifs a I’Histoire dp 
France, (Paris, 1836,) tom. xi. Introd. p. 245. 

* A French lance, it may be stated, according to L. Maripeo, was accorp'^ 
panied by two horsemen ; so that the whole contingent of cavalry to he 
furnished on this occasion amounted to 2100. (Cosas Memorahles, fol. 
117.) Nothing could he more indeterminate than the complement of a 
lance in the middle ages. It is not unusual to find it reckoned at five op 
six horsemen. 

fZurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 113-115. — Alonso dc Palepcia, Cord- 
nica, MS. part. 2, c. 1. 
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The goyernment then enforced levies of all such as were 
above the age of fourteen ; and, distrusting the sufficiency 
of its own resources, offered the sovereignty of the princi- 
pality to Henry the Fourth., of Castile, The court of Aragon, 
however, had so successfully insinuated its influence into the 
council of this imbecile monarch, that he was not permitted 
to afford the Catalans any effectual support ; and, as he 
abandoned their cause altogether before the expiration of the 
year,* the crown was offered to Don Pedro, constable of 
Portugal, a descendant of the ancient house of Barcelona. 
In the meanwhilb^, the old king of Aragon, attended by his 
youthful son, had made himself master, with his charac- 
teristic activity, of comiderable acquisitions in the revolted 
territory, successively reducing Lerida,f Cervera, Amposta,} 
•5’ortosa, and the most important places in the south of Cata- 
lonia. (1464). Many of these places were strongly fortified, 
and most of them defended with a resolution which cost the 
conqueror a prodigious sacrifice of time and money. John, 
like Philip of Macedon, made use of gold even more than 
arms» for the reduction of his enemies ; and, though be in» 
d^ed in occasional acts of resentment, his general treat- 
ment of those who submitted was as liberal as it was politic, 

* la conformity with the famous verdict given hy Lonis XL at Bayonne, 
April 23rd, 1463, previously to the interview between him and Henry IV. 
on the shores of the Bidaseoa. See part L chap. 3, of this History. 

This was the battle-ground of Julius Caesar in* his wars wi^ Pompey. 
See his ingenious military manoeuvre as simply narrated in his own Com- 
mentaries, (De Bcdlo Cirili, tom. i. p. 54,) and by Lucan, (Pharsalia, 
lib. 4.) with his usual swell of hyperbole. 

X The cold was so intense at the siege of Amposta, that serpents of an 
enormous magnitude are reported hy L, Marineo to have descended from 
the mountains, and taken refuge in the camp of the besiegers. Portentous 
and supernatural voices were frequently heard during the nights. Indeed 
the superstition of the soldiers appears to have been so lively as to havo 
prepared them for seeing and hearing anything. 
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His competitor, Bon Pedro, Had brought litde foreign aid to 
the support of his enterprise ; he had failed altogether in 
conciliating the attachment of his new subjects ; and, as the 
operations of the war had been conducted on his paiii in the 
most languid manner, the whole of the principality seemed 
destined soon to relapse under the dominion of its ancient 
master. At this juncture the Portuguese prince fell ill of a 
fever, of which he died on the 29th of June 1466. This 
event, which seemed likely to lead to a termination of the 
war, proved ultimately the cause of its protraction.* 

It jlppeared, however, to present a fatouwtble opportunity 
to John for opening a negotiation with the insurgents. But, 
so resolute were they in maintaining their independence, 
that the council of Barcelona condemned two of the principal 
citizens, suspected of defection from the cause, to he puhliclj^^ 
executed ;* it refused, moreover, to admit an envoy from the 
Aragonese cortes within the city, and caused the despatches 
with which he was intrusted by that body to be torn in pieces 
before his face, ' 

The Catalans then proceeded to elect Rene le Bon, as he 
was styled, of to the vacant throne, brother of one of 

the original oomptttors for the crown of Aragon on tlie 
demise of Martin ^ irfhose cognomen of ‘^Good’* is indica- 
tive df a sway fat* iUOre salutary to his subjects than the 
more coveted and imposing title of Great. t This titular 

• • 

* Faria f Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. p. 390. — Alonso do Palen- 
cia, MS, part. 2. cap. 60, 61. — Castillo, Crdnica, pp. 43, 44,46, 49, 50, 
54.-^Zurita, Anales, tom. ii. fol. 116, 124, 127, 128, 130, 137, 147. 
M. La Clede staHli that “ Don Pedro no sooner arrived in Catalonia, than 
he was poisoned.” (Histoire Gen^rale de Portugal; Paris, 1736 ;tom. iii. 
p. 245.) It must have been d, very slow poison. He arrived Jimuary 2l8t, 
1464, and died June 29th, 1466. 

t Sir Walter Scott, in his “Anne of Geierstein,” has brought into full 
relief the ridiculous side of Rent’s character. The good king’s fondness 
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sovereign of half a dozen empires, in which he did not 
aotualJj* possess a rood of land, was too far advanced in 
years to assume this perilous enterprise himself; and he 
accordingly intrusted it to his son John, duke of Calabria 
and Lorraine, who, in his romantic expeditions in southern 
Italy, had acquired a reputation for courtesy and knightly 
prowess inferior to none other of his time.* Crowds of ad- 
venturers flocked to the standard of a leader whose ample 
inheritance of pretensions had made him familiar with war 
from his earliest boyhood ; and he soon found himself at the 
head of eight thousand efiective troops. Louis the Eleventh, 
although not directly aiding his enterprise with supplies of 
men or money, was willing so far to countenance it as to 
open a passage for him through the mountain fastnesses of 
Roussillon, then in his keeping, and thus enable him to 
descend with his whole army at once on the northern borders 
of Catalonia. (1467.)t 

for poetry and the aits, however, although showing itself occasionally in 
puerile eccentricities, may compare advantageously with the coarse appe- 
tites and mischievous activity of most of the con^mpprary princes. After 
alj^the best tribute to his worth was the etirnest attachment of his people. 
His biography has been well and diligently compiled by the viscount of 
Villeneuve Bargerfiont, (Histoire de Renf d’ Anjou, Paris, 1825,) who has, 
however, indulged in grea1;or detail than was perhaps to have been desired 
by Reni6, or his readers. 

* Comines says of him, “A tous alarmes e’estoit le premier homme 
arm^, et de toutes pieces, et^ son cheval tousj^^ufs hardeJ. II portoit un 
habillement ^ue ces conducteurs portent en Italic, et sembloit bien prince 
et chef de guerre ; ct y avoit d’obeissance autant que monseigneur de 
Charolois, et luy obdisspit tout Post de meilleur coaur, car h la v^rit^ il 
cstoitdigne d’estrp honor4.” — Philippe de Comines, Memoires, apud Petitot 
(Paris, 1826,) liv. 1, chap. 11. 

+ Villeneuve Bargemont, Hist, de Rend, tom. ii. pp. 168, 169. — His- 
toire de Louys XL, autrement dicte La Chronique Scandaleuse, par un 
Greffior de I’Hostel de Ville de Paris, (Paris, 1620,) p. 145. — Zurita, 
AnalpS, tom. iv. foL 160, 153. — Alonso de Palencia, Ooidnica, MS. 
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The king of Aragon could oppose no force capable of 
resisting this formidable army. His exchequer, always low, 
was completely exhausted by the extraordinary efforts which 
he had made in the late campaigns ; and as the king of 
France, either disgusted with the long protraction of the 
war, or from secret good-will to the enter;prise of his feudal 
subject, withheld from king John the stipulated subsidies, 
the latter monarch found himself unable, with every expe^ 
dient of loan and exaction, to raise sufficient money to pay 
his troops, or to supply his magazines. In addition to this, 
he wafis now involved in a dispute with the c<funt and countess 
of Foix, who, eager to anticipate the possession of Kavarre, 
which had been guaranteed to them c» their father’s decease, 
threatened a similar rebellion, though on much less justi- 
fiable pretences to that which he had just experienced fron*f» 
Don Carlos. To crown the whole of John’s calamities, his 
eye-sight, which had been impaired by cxposui’e, and pro- 
tracted sufferings, during the winter siege of Amposta, now 
failed him altogether.^ 

In this extremity, his intrepid wife, putting herself at the 
head of such forces hs she could collect, passed by water to 
the eastern shores of Catalonia, besieging Rosas in person, 
and checking the operations of the enemy by the capture of 
several inferior places ; while prince Ferdinand, effecting a 
junction with her before Gerona, compelled the duke of 
Lorraine to abandcgi the siege of that important city. Fer- 
dinand’s ardour, however, had nearly proved fatal to him ; 
as in an accidental encounter with a more numerous party 

part, 2, cap. 17. — Palencia swells the numbers of the French in thq 
service of the duke of Lorraine to 20,000. 

*L. Marineo, Cosas Memorahles, fol. 139.-7-Zurita, Anales,tom. iv. fol. 
148, 149, 158. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 611-613. — 
Duclos, Hist, de Louis XL, (Amsterdam, 1746,) tom. ii. p. 114. — Mdm. 
de Comines, Introd. p. 258, ap. Petitot. 
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of the enemy, his jaded horse would infallibly have betrayed 
him into their hands, had it not been for the devotion of his 
officers, several of whom, throwing themselves between him 
and his pursuers, enabled him to escape by the sacrifice of 
their own liberty. 

These ineffectual struggles could not turn the tide of 
fortune. The duW of Lorraine succeeded in this and the 
two following campaigns in making himself master of all 
the rich district of Ampurden, north-east of Barcelona. 
In th(i» capital itself, his truly princely qualities and his 
popular address Nsecured him the most unbounded influence. 
Such was the enthusiasm for his person, that when he rode 
abroad the people tjironged around him, embracing his 
knees, the trappings of his steed, and even the animal 
Mthimself, in their extravagance ; while the ladies, it is said, 
pawned their rings, necklaces! and other ornaments of their 
attire, in order to defray the expenses of the war.^ 

King John, in the meanwhile, was draining the cup of 
bitterness to the dregs. In the winter of 1468, his queen, 
Joan Henriquez, fell a victim to a painful disorder, which 
had been secretly corroding her consMtion for a number of 
y€ars. In many respects, she was the most remarkable 
woman of her time. She took an active part in the 
politics of her husband, and may be ©veu said to have 
given them a direction. She conducted several important 
diplomatic negotiations to a happy issqe, and, what was 
more uncommon in her sex,^ displayed considerable capacity 
for military affairs. Her persecution of her step-son, 
Carlos, has left a ^eep stain on her memory. It was the 
cause of all her husband’s subsequent misfortunes. Her 
invincible spirit, however, and the resources of her genius, 

* Villencuve Bargemont, Hist, de Bend, tom. ii. pp. 182, 183. — 
li. Marineo, fol. 140. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 153-164. — Abarca, Reyes 
dc Aragon, tom. ii. Rey 29, cap. 7. 
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supplied him with the best means of surmounting many of 
the difficulties in which she had involved him, and her loss 
at this crisis seemed to leave him at once without solace 
or support.* 

At this period he was further embarrassed, as will appear 
in the ensuing chapter, by negotiationa for Ferdinand’s 
marriage, which was to deprive him, in a great measure, 
of his son’s co-operation in the struggle with his subjects, 
and which, as he lamented, while he had scarcely three 
hundred enriqms in hi6 coffers, called on him for addi^ 
tionah disbursements. ^ 

As the darkest hour, however, is commonly said to 
precede the dawning, so light now #eemed to break upon 
the affairs of John. A physician in Lerida, of the Hebrew 
race, which monopolised at that time almost all the medical * 
science in Spain, persuaded the king to submit to the 
then unusual operation of couching, and succeeded in 
restoring sight to one of his eyes. As the Jew, after 
the fashion of the Arabs, debased his real science with 
astrology, he refused to operate on the other eye, since the 
planets, he said, wi/re a malignant aspect. But John’s 
rugged nature was insensible to the timorous superstitio^ 
of his age, and he compelled the physician to repeat his 
experiment, which in the end proved perfectly successful. 
Thus restored to his natural faculties, the octogenarian 
chief, for such he, might now almost he called, regained 
his wonted elasticity, and prepared to resume offensive 


* Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part, 2, cap. 88. — Marineo^ 
Cosas Memorables, fol. 143. — Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. p. 609, 
— The queen's death was said to have been caused by a cancer. Accord- 
ing to Aleson and some other Spanish writers, Joan was h^ard several 
times, in her last illness, to exclaim, in allusion, as was supposed, to her 
assassination of Carlos, Alas ! Ferdinand, how dear, thou hast cost thy 
mother ! ” I find uo notice of this improbable confession in any contem- 
porary author, 
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iterations against the enemy with all his accustomed 
^energy.* 

Heaven, too, as if taking compassion on his accumu* 
lated misfortune, now removed the principal obstacle to* 
his success by the death of the duke of Lorraine, who 
was summoned from the theatre of his' short-lived triumphs 
on the 16th of December, 1469. The Barcelonians were 
thrown into the greatest consternation by his death, imputed, 
as usual, though without apparent foundation, to poison ; 
and their respect for his memory was attested by the 
honours, no lessjihan royal, which they paid to his remains . 
His body sumptuously attired, with his victorious sword by 
his side, was parade^ in solemn procession through the 
illuminated streets of the city, and, after lying nine days 

state, was deposited amid the lamentations of the 
people in the sepulchre of the^sovereigns of Catalbnia.t 

As the father of the deceased prince was too old and his 
children too young, to give effectual aid to their cause, the 
Catalans might be now said to be again without a leader. 
But their spirit was unbroken, and with the same resolution 
in which they refused submission more than two centuries 
afJer, in 1714, when the combined forced of France and 
Spain were at the gates of the capital, they rejected the 

* Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. pp, 459, 460* — L. Maiineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 141. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnici, MS. cap. 88. 

t Villeueuve Barge tom. it. pp. 182, 333, 334. — 
L. Marineo, Cosas — Alonso dc Paleiiciii, Cordnica, 

part. 2, cap. 39. — iv. fol. 178. — According to M. de 
Villeneuve Bargemont;4]^.wii|M^ hand had been offered to the 

duke of Lorraine ; and ihifJfeToy^^lespatclicd to notify his acceptance of i t, 
on arriving at the court of ifiastilii^freceived from the lips of Henry IV. the 
first tidings of his master’s death (tom. ii. p. 184). He must have learned 
too, with no less soiprise, that Isabella had already been married at that 
time more than a year 1 See the date of the official marriage recoiiied in 
Mem% de la Acad, de Hist., tomv vi, A pend. No. 4» 
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conciliatory advances made them anew by Jdhn. That 
monarch, however, having succeeded by extraordinary efforts 
in assembling a competent force, was proceeding with his 
usual alacrity in the reduction of such places in the eastern 
quarter of Catalonia as had revolted to the enemy, while 
at the same time tie instituted a rigorous blockade of 
Rarcelona by sea and land. The fortifica\ion3 were strong, 
and the king was unwilling to expose so fair a city to the 
devastating horrors ef a storm. The inhabitants made one 
vigorous effort in a sally against the royal forces ; but the 
civic mihtia were soon broken, and the loss gf four thousand 
men, killed and prisoners, admonished them of their inability 
to cope with the veterans of Aragon.* 

At length reduced to the last extremity, they consented 
to enter into negotiations, which were 0Oiicluded by % 
treaty, equally honourable to Ifoth parties. It was stipulated 
that Barcelona should retain all its ancient privileges and 
rights of jurisdiction, and, with i^me exceptions, its large 
territorial possessions, A general amnesty was to be 
granted for offences. The foreign mercenaries were to be 
allowed to depart ini safety ; and such of the natives as 
should refuse to renew their allegiance to their ancient 
sovereign within a year, might have the liberty of removing 
with their effects wherever they would. One provision 
may be thought somewhat singular, after what had occurred ; 
it was agreed that jbhe king sh^^^HJise the Barcelonians 
to be publicly proclaimed, his dominions, 

good,^ faithful, and loyal sub^^^y^ ^^ ^was accordingly , 

The king, after the adjustment J|PPwie preliminaries, 

* Alonso do Palencia, Oordnica, MS* pact. 2, cap. 29^ 45.-r-Zui'ita, 
Auales, tom. iv. fol, 180-183i — Abarca, Reyei de Aiagon> Rey 29, 
cap. 29. 
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^‘declimiig/* says a contemporary, “the triumphal car 
which had been prepared for him, made his entrance into 
the city by the gate of St. Antony, mounted on % white 
charger ; and, as he rode along the principal streets, the 
sight of so many pallid countenances and emaciated figures, 
bespeaking the extremity of famine, stnote his heart with 
sorrow.” He then proceeded to the hall of the great 
palace, and, on the 22nd of December, 1472, solemnly 
swore there to respect the conatitistion and laws of 
Catalonia.* 

Thus ended ^his long disastrous civil war, the f^;uit of 
parental injustice and oppression, which had nearly cost the 
king of* Aragon the fairest portion of his dominions ; which 
devoted to disquietude and disappoiiAment more than ten 
» ^ears of life, at a period when repose is most grateful : 
and which opened the way tS foreign wars, that» continued 
to hang like a dark cloud over the evening of his days. It 
was attended, however, with one important result j that pf 
establishing Ferdinand’s succession over the whole of 
domains of his ancestors. , - . 

, ' t 'if - 

L. Marineo, Cosas MemoraUes, fol. U4^ 14Y.~Z AnSiles, tom. iv. 
fol. 187, 188,—Alonao de Valencia, CoriSicii^ -putt. 2, cap. 1. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

REIGN OP HENRY OP CASTILE. — CIVIL WAR. — MARRIAGE OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA- 

, 1454 — 1469. m 

Henry TV. disappoints Expectations. — Oppression of the People. — League 
of the Nobles. — Extraordinary Scene at ^vila. — Early Education of 
Isabella. — Death of htr Brother Alfonso. — Intestine Anarchy. — The 
Crown offered to Isabella. — She declines it, — E .r Suitors. — She 
accepts Ji’erdinand of Aragon. — Jlarriage Articles. — Critical Situation 
of Isabella. — Ferdinand entera Castile. — Their Marriage. 

While these stormy events were occurring in Aragon, the 
Infanta Isabella, whose birth was mentioned at the close 
of the first chapter, was passing her youth amidst scenes 
scarcely less tumultSous. At the date of her birth, her 
prospect of succeeding to the throne of her ancestors was 
even more remote than Ferdinand’s prospect of inheriting 
that of his ; and it is interesting to observe through what 
trials, and by what a series of remarkable events, Provi- 
dence was pleased ip bring and through 

it the union, so long defei^^^^^^^b ^ great Spanish 

The accession of her elder the Fourth, 
was welcomed with an enthusiasttl|pl^ortioned to the 
disgust which had been excited by the long-protracted and 
imbecile reign of his predecessor. Some few, indeed, who 
looked back to the time when he was arrayed in arms 
against his father, distrusted the soundness either of his 

VOL. I. L 
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or of his judgment. But far the larger portion of 
the na^fa was disposed to refer this to inexperience, or the 
ebullition of youthful spirit, and indulged the cheering anti- 
cipations which are usually entertained of a new reign and 
a young monarch.* Henry was distinguished by a benign 
temper, and by ^a condescension, which might be called 
familiarity, in his intercourse with his inferiors, virtues 
peculiarly engaging in persons of his elevated station ; 
and as vices which wear the gloss of youth, are not only 
pardoned, but are oftentimes popular with the vulgar, 
the reckless extravagance in which he indulged himself 
was favourably contrasted "with the severe parsimony of 
his father in his latlfer years, and gained him the sur- 
name of ‘‘the Liberal." His treasurer having remon- 
strated with him on the prodigality of his expenditure, he 
replied, “ Kings, instead of hoarding treasure like private 
persons, are bound to dispense it for the happiness of their 
subjects. We must give to our enemies to make them 
friends, and to our friends to keep them so." He suited 
the action so well to the word, that, in a few years, there 
jpras scarcely a maramdi remaining m*the royal coffers, t 
He maintained greater state than was ^th the 

monarchs of Castile, keeping in pay a body^'guard «i| thllty- 
six hundred lances, splendidly equipped, itad officered by 
the sons of the nobility. He proclaimed a crusadcv against 

* " Nil pudet soeptris ; mitissima sors ost* 

RegnorUiu «ub novo.” 

Lucan. Pharsalia, lib. 8. 

t Oviedo, QuincuagSttW, ^MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8. — Rodericus 
Sancthia, Historia Hispani^'cop. 30, 39. — Pulgar, Claroe Varones, tit. 1. — 
Castillo, Crdnica, i. 20. — Guzman, Generaciones, cap. 33. — AlthougK 
Henry’s lavish e3q)enditure, particularly on works of architecture, gained 
him in early life the appellation of “ the Liberal,” he is better known on 
the roll of Castilian sovereigns by the less flattering title of " the Impo- 
tent.” 
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ihe Moors, a measure always -popular in Castile ; assuming 
the pomegranate branch, the device of OranaSla, on his 
escutcheon, in token of his intention to extirpate the Mos- 
lems from the Peninsula. He assembled the chivalry of 
the remote provinces ; and, in the early part of his reign, 
scarce a year elapsed without or vipiore incursions into 
the hostile territory with armiea ^ thirty or forty thousani^^ 
men. The res'll^ did not correspond i^th the magniiSeoriCe 
of the apparatus i *and these brilliant Expeditions too ofted 
evaporated in^a border foray, or in an empty gasconade 
under the walls of Granada. Orchards #ere cut down, 
harvests plundered, villages burnt to the ground, and all the 
other modes of annoy^ce peculiar tcbthis barbarous warfare 
put in practice by. the invading armies, as they swept over 
the face of the country ; individual iea is of prowesj, toof • 
commemdrated in the romantic hallos of the time, were. 
achieved ; but no victory was gained; no important post 
acquired. :The king in vain excused his hasty retreats and 
abortive eniberprises, by saying, “ that he .prized the life of 
one of his soldiers more than those of a thdh^imd Mussul- 
mans.” Hk jlroups murmured at this timorous policy ; and 
the south, on whom the charges of ti3y|^expedi- 

tions ||W Ivith peculiar heaviness, from their neigftwurhbod 
to the scene of operations, complained that the war was 
carried on against them, not against the infidel.” On one 
occasion an attempt was made to detain the king’s person, 
and thus prevent him from disbanding his forces. So soon 
had the royal authority fallen into contempt ! The king of 
Granada himself, when suinmoned to pay tribute after a 
series of these ineffectual laperations, replied, “that, in the 
first years of Henry’s reign, he would have offered any thing, 
even his children, to preserve peace to his dominions ; but 
now he would give nothing. 

♦ Zuniga, Anales Eclesi^sticos y Seculares de Sevilla, (Madrid, 1667,) 

L 2 
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The contempt, to which the king exposed himself hj his 
public conduct, was still further heightened bj his domestic. 
With even a greater indisposition to business than was 
manifested by his father,* he possessed none of the culti- 
vated tastes which were the redeeming qualities of the 
latter. Having been addicted from his earliest youth to 
debauchery, when he had lost the powers, he retained all 
the relish, for the brutish pleasures of a voluptuary. He 
had repudiated his wife Blanche of Aragon, after a union of 
twelve years, on grounds sufficiently ridkulous and humi- 
liating, t In 1455, he espoused Joanna, a Portuguese 
princess, sister of Alfonso the Fifth, the reigning monarch. 
This lady, then in the bloom of youth, was possessed of 
personal graces and a lively wit, which, say the historians, 
‘made her the delight of the court of Portugal. She was 
accompanied by a * brilliant ° train of maidens,' and her 
entrance into Castfle was greeted by the festivities and 
military pageants which belong to an age of chiyalry. The 
light and lively ' manners of the young queen, however, 
which seemed' to defy the formal etiquette of the Castilian 
court, gave occasion to the grossest suspicions. The tongue 
of scandal indicated Beltran de la Cueva, onfe of the hand- 

p. 344. — Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 20. — Mariana, Hist, de EspaS-a, tom. ii. 
pp. 415, 419. — Alonso de Pelencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 14 et 
fieq. — The surprise of Gibraltar, the unhapjiy source of feud between the 
families of Guzman and Ponce do Leon, did not^. occur till a later period, 
1462. 

^ Such was bis apathy, says Mariana, that he would subscribe his name 
to public ordinances, without taking the trouble to acquaint himself with 
their contents.? — Hist, de Espa^a, tom. ii. p. 423. 

f Pulgar, Crdnica de los Reyes Catdlicos, (Valencia, 1780,) cap. 2. — 
Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 4. — Aleson, Analcs de 
Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 619, 620. — The marriage between Blanche and 
Henry was publicly declared void by the bishop of Segovia, confirmed by 
the archbishop of Toledo, “ por tmjpofencia resj)ectiva, owing to some 
malign influence 1 
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somest cavaliers in thd kingdom, and then newly risen in 
the royal graces, as the person to whom she most liberally 
dispensed her favours. This knight defended a passage of 
arms, in presence of the court, near Madrid, in which he 
maintained the superior beauty of his mistress against 
all comers. The king was so much delighted with his 
prowess, that he commemorated the event by the erection 
of a monastery dedicated to St. Jerome ; a whimsical origin 
for a religious institution.* 

The queen’s levity might have sought some justification 
in tho unveiled licentiousness of her husharfd. One of the 
maids of honour, whom she brought in her train, acquired 
an ascendancy ovei Henry, which tie did not attempt to 
disguise ; and the palace, after the eidiihition of the most 
disgraceful scenes, became divided by, the factions cf th# • 
hostile fair ones. The archbishop of Seville did not blush 
to espouse the cause of the paramour, who maintained a 
magnificence of state which rivalled that of royalty itself. 
The public were still more scandalised by Henry’s sacri- 
legious intrusion of another of his mistresses into the post of 
abbess of a convent ih Toledo, after the expulsion of her pre- 
decessor, alady of noble rank and irreproachable character.?^ 

* La Clede, Hist, do Portugal, tom. iii. pp. 325, 345. — Florez, Reynas 
Cathdlicas, tom. ii. pp. 763, 766. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. 
part l,cap. 20, 21. — It does not appear, however, whom Beltran de la 
Cueva indicated as thci, lady of his love on this occasion. (See Castillo, 
Cronica, cap. 23, 24.) Two anecdotes may ho mentioned as characteristic 
of the gallantry of the times. The archbishop of Seville concluded a 
superb /ife, given in honour of the royal nuptials, by introducing on the 
t?hle two vases filled with rings garnished with precious stones, to be distri- 
buted among his female guests. At^ hall given on another occasion, the 
j'oung queen having condescended to dance with the French ambassador, 
the latter made a solemn vow, in commemoration of so distinguished an 
honour, never to dance with any other woman, 

t Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 42, 47."— Castillo, Crdnica, 
cap. 23. 
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The stream of corruption soon finds its way from the 
higher to the more humble walks of life. The middling 
classes, imitating their superiors, indulged in an excess of 
luxury equally demoralising, and ruinous to their fortunes. 
The contagion of example infected even the higher eccle- 
siastics ; and we fnd the archbishop of St. J ames hunted 
from his see by the indignant populace, in consequence of 
an outrage attempted on a youthful bride, as she was 
returning from church, after the performance of the nuptial 
.ceremony. The rights of the people could be but little 
consulted, or d'ared for, in a court thus abandoned to 
unbounded licence. Accordingly we find a repetition of 
most of the unconstirtutional and oppressive acts which 
occurred under John the Second, of Castile ; attempts at 
arbitrary taxation, interference in the freedom of elections, 
and in the right exercised by the cities of nominating the 
commanders of such contingents of troops as they might 
contribute to the public defence. Their territories were 
repeatedly alienated, and, as well as the immense sums 
raised by the sale of papal indulgences for the j^osecution 
^ the Moorish war, were lavished on tfie royal satellites.* 

* Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap, 35 . — Sempere, Hist, del 
Luxo, tom. i. p, 183. — Idem. Hist, dcs Cortes, chap. 19; — Marina, Teoria, 
part. 1, cap. 20 ; part 2, pp. 390, 391. Zuniga, Anales de Sevilla, 
pp, 346, 349,— Th© papal bulls of crusade issued on theftc' occasions, says 
Palencia contained, among other indulgences, an eSemption from the pains 
and penalties of purgatory, assuring to the soul of the purchaser, after 
death, an immediate translation into a state of glory. Some of the more 
orthodox casuists doubted the validity of such a bull. But it was decided, 
after due examination, that, ai the holy father possessed plenary power of 
absolution of all oilenees c<nnj&itted upon earth, and as purgatory is situated 
upon earth, it properly fell within his jurisdiction (cap. 32). Bulls of 
crusade were sold at the rat© of 200 maravedis each ; and it is computed 
by the same historian, that no less than 4,OOO,0(M) maravedis were 
amassed by this traihe in Castile in the space of four years ! 
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But peMiaps tb^ most crying evil of this period ws the 
shameless adulteration of the coin. Instead of five royal 
mints, which formerly existed, there were noTv: one hundred 
and fifty in the hands of authorised individuals, who de- 
based the coin to such a deplorable extent, that the most 
common articles of life were enhanced in value three, four^ 
and even six fold. Those who owed ddbts eagerly antici- 
pated the season of payujent ; and, as the creditors refused 
to accept it in the depreciated currency, it became a fruitful 
source of litigation and tumult, untU the whole nation 
seemed on the verge of bankruptcy. In this general licence, 
the right of the strongest was the only one which could 
make itself heard. The nobles, converting their castles 
into dens of robbers, plundered the property of the traveller, 
which was afterwards sold publicly in the cities. One of 
these robber chieftains, who held an important command on * 
the frontiers' of Murcia, was in the hahit of carrying on an 
infamous traffic '^ith the Moors by selling to them as slaves 
the Christian prisoners of either sex;, whom ho had captured 
in his marauding expeditions. When subdued by Henry, 
after a sturdy resistahce, he was again received into favour, 
and reinstated in his possessions.* The pusillanimom 
monarch knew neither when to pardon nor when to punish. 

Bnt no part of Henry’s conduct gave such unibrage to 
his nobles As the facility with which he resigned himself to 
the control of favourites, whom he had created as it were 
from nothing, and whom he advanced over the heads of the 
ancient aristocracy of the land. Among those especially 
disgusted by this proceeding, were Juan Pacheco, marquis 
of Villena, and Alfonse Carillo, archbishop of Toledo, 
These two personages exercised so important im infiuence 


. * Saez, Monedas de Enriqua IV., (Madrid, 1806,) pp. — Alonso do 

Palencia, Clordnica, M®. cap. 36, 39.-r-Ca8riUo, Ordnica, cAp, 19, 
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over the destinies of Henry, as to deserve more particular 
notice. The former was of noble Portuguese extraction, 
and originally a page in the service of the constable Alvaro 
de Luna, by whom he had been introduced into the house- 
hold of '^Prince Henry, during the lifetime of John the 
SeconJ, His polished and plausible address soon acquired 
him a complete ascendancy over the feeble mind of his 
master i who was ‘guided by his pernicious counsels in his 
frequent dissensions with his father. 'His invention was 
evfer busy in devising intrigues, which he recommended by 
his subtile, insinuating eloquence ; and he seemed to prefer 
the attainment of his purposes by a crooked rather than by 
a direct policy, even ^when the latter might equally well 
have answered. He sustained reverses with imperturbable 
c^omposure : and, when his schemes were most successful, 
he was willing to risk all for the excitement of a liew revo- 
lution. Although naturally humane, and without violent or 
revengeful passions, his restless spirit was perpetually 
involving his country in all the disasters of civil war. He 
was created marquis of Villena hy the Second ; and 
his ample domains, lying on the coff^eft of Toledo, Murcia, 
iSud Valencia, and embracing an' immense extent of popu- 
lous and well-fortified territory, niude him the most powerful 
vassal in the kingdom.* 

♦ Pulgar, 'Claros Varones, tit, ’15, — Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 15. — Men- 
doza, Monarqula de Espafia, tom. i. p. 328. — The an,cient marqiiisatc of 
Villena, having been incorporated into the crown of Castile, devolved to 
Prince Henry of Aragon, on his marriage with the daughter of John II. 
It was subsequently confiscated by that monarch, in consequence of the 
repeated rebellions of Prince Henry ; and the title, together with a large 
proportion of the domains originally attached to it, was conferred on Don 
Juan Pacheco, by whom it was transmitted to his son, afterwards raised to 
the rank of duke of Escalona, in the reign of Isabella. — Salazar de Men- 
doza, Dignidades de Castilla y Leon, {Madrid, 1794,) lib. 3, cap. 12, 17. 
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His uncle, the archbishop of Toledo, was of a sterner 
character. He was one of those turbulent prelates, not 
uii frequent in a rude age, who seem intended by nature for 
the camp rather than the church. He was fierce, haughty, 
intractable ; and he was supported in the execution of his 
ambitious enterprises, no less his undaunted resolution, 
than by the extraordinary resources whifih he enjoyed as 
primate of Spain. He was capable of warm attachments, 
and of making great personal sacrifices for his friends, from 
whom, in return, ha exacted the most implicit deference ; 
and, as he was both easily offended and injplacable in his 
resentments, he seems to have been almost equally fo*’mid- 
able as a friend and as an enemy.f 

These early adherents of Henry, little satisfied with 
seeing their own consequence eclipsed by the rising glories 
of the newly created favourites, began secretly to stir up 
cabals and confederacies among the nobles, until the occur- 
rence of other circumstances obviated the necessity, and 
indeed the possibility, of further dissimulation. Henry had 
been persuaded to take part in the internal dissensions 
which then agitated the kingdom of Aragon, and had sup- 
ported the Ca|plans in their opposition to their sovereign b^is 
seasonable supplies of men and money. He had even made 
some considerable conquests for himself, when he was 
induced, by the advice of the marquis of Villena and the 
archbishop of Toledo, to refer the arbitration of his differ- 
ences with the king of Aragon to Louis the Eleventh of 
France ; a monarch whose habitual policy allowed him to 
refuse no opportunity of interference in the concerns of his 
neighbours. 

The conferences were conducted at Bayonne, and an 
interview was subsequently agreed on between the kings of 

* Pulgar, Glares Varones, tit. 20. — Bemaldez, Reyes OatcUicos, MS. 
cap. 10, 11. 
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France aad Castile., to be held near that eity, on the banks 
of the Bidassoa, which divides the dominions of the respec- 
tive monarchs. The contrast exhibited by the two princes 
at this interview, in their style of dress and equipage, was 
BuBcwntly striking to deserve notice, Louis, who was even 
worse? attired than usual, according to Comines, wore a coat 
of coarse wooUetf cloth, cut short, a fashion then deemed 
very unsuitable to persons of rank, with a doublet of fustian, 
and a weather-beaten hat, surmounted by a little leaden 
ipage of the Virgin. His imitative qourtiers adopted a 
similar costun^. The Castilians, on the other han^, dis- 
played uncommon magnificence. The barge of the royal 
favourite, Beltran de la Cueva, was resplendent with sails 
of cloth of gold, and Jais apparel glittered with a profusion 
of costly jewels. Henry was escorted by his Moorish guard, 
gorgeously equipped, and the 'Cavaliers of his train vied with 
each other in the sumptuous decorations of dress and eqtd^ 
page. The two nations appear to have been mutually dis- 
gusted with the contrast exhibited by their opposite 
affectations. The French sneered at the ostentation of the 
Spaniards, and the latter, in their tui^n, derided tfo sordid 
.parsimony of their neighbours ; and thus th© seeds of a 
national aversion were implanted, which, under the influence 
of more important circumstances, ripened into open 
hostility.* 

The monarchs seem to have; separated with as little 
esteem for each other as did theh: retpective courtiers ; and 
Comines profits by the occas^^Jo inculcate the inexpediency 
of such interviews betwe^ {0tiees, who have exchanged 
the careless jollity of yquth* for the cold and calculating 
} 1 

* At leaat these are the impOTt^aM: consequences imputed to this inter- 
view by the French writers. — See {halliard, Rivalit6, tom; iii. pp. 241-245. 
— Oomines, M^moires, liv. S, chip. 8. — Also Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 48, 
49.~Zurita, Anales, lib, 17, cap. 50. 
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policy of riper years. The a^ard of Loia^ dissatisfied all 
parties ; a tolerable proof of its impartiality. The Castilians, 
in particular, complained that the naarquis of Villena and‘ 
ihe andibishop of Toledo had conspromised the honour of 
the nation, by allowing their sovereign to cross over to the 
French shore of the Bidassoa ; and its interests, by the 
cession of the conquered territory to Aragon. They loudly 
accused them of being pensioners of Louis ; a fact which 
does not appear im^ohable, considering the Usual policy of 
this prince, who, as is well known, maintained an espiona||l 
over the councils of most of his neighbours. • Henry was so 
far convinced of the truth of these imputations, that ho dis- 
missed the obnoxious ministers from ^Jieir employments.* 

The disgraced nobles instantly set about the organisation 
of one of those formidable confederacies v hich had so oftei^ 
shaken tHe monarchs of Caltile upon their throne, and 
which, although not authorised by positive law, as in 
Aragon, seem to have derived somewhat of a constitutional 
sanction from ancient usage. Some of the members of this 
coalition were doubtless influenced exclusively by personal 
jealousies ; but man^ others entered into it from disgust at 
the imbecile amd arbitrary proceedings of the crown. ^ 

In 1462, the queen had been delivered of a daughter, 
who was named like herself, Joanna, but who, from her 
reputed father, Beltran d© la Cueva, was better known in 
the progress of he^; unfortunate histoi^ by the cognomen of 
Beltraueja. Henry, however, had required the usual oath 

* FeiTeras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. ii. p. 122. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, 
cap. 56.— Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 51, 52, 58. — The queen of Aragon, who 
was as skilful a diplomatist as her husband John I., assailed the vanity of 
Villena quite as much as his interest. On one of his missions to her 
court, she invited him to dine with her tUe-a-t^U at her own table, while 
during the repast they were served by the ladies of the pelace. — Ibid, 
cap. 40. 
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of allegiance to be tendered to her as presumptive heir to 
the crown. The confederates assembled at Burgos, declared 
this oath of fealty a compulsory act, and that many of them 
had privately protested against it at the time, from a con- 
viction of the illegitimacy of Joanna. In the bill of 
grievances, which they now presented fb the monarch, they 
required that he should deliver his brother Alfonso into their 
hands, to be publicly acknowledged as his successor ; they 
enumerated the manifold abuses whibh pervaded every 
^artment of government, which they freely imputed to the 
unwholesome influence exercised by the favourite, Beltran 
de la Cueva, over the royal councils, doubtless the true key 
to much of their patriotic sensibility ; and they entered into 
a covenant sanctioned by all the solemnities of religion usual 
on these oceasions, not to re-enter the service of their 

ft 

sovereign, or accept any faVbur from him, until he had 
redressed their wrongs.* 

The king, who by an efficient policy might, perhaps, 
have cru3hed|^hese revolutionary movements in their birth, 
was naturally averse to violent, or even vigorous measures. 
He replied to the bishop of Cuenca, ancient preceptor, 

■ rTho recommended these measure§>**‘ You priests, who are 
not called to engage in the fight, are very liberal of the 
blood of others.” To which the prelate rejoined, with 
more warmth than breeding, ‘‘ Since you are not true to 
your own honour at a time lik^ ^his, I shall live to see you 
the most degraded monarch in Spain ; when you will repent 
too late this unseasonable pusillanimity.”! 

• See the memorial prefented’li the king, cited at length in Marina, 
Teoria, tom. iii. Ap. No. 7. — ^Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 58, 64.T--Zurita, 
Analesjlib. 17, cap. 56. — Lehrija, Hispanarum Rerum Ferdinando Rege 
et Elisahe Regin& Oestarum Decades, (apud Granatam, 1545,) lib. 1, cap. 

1,2. — Alonso de Palencia, «lCordmca, MS. part. 1, cap. 6. — Bernaldez, 
Reyeg Cat(51ico8, MS. cap. 9. f Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 65. 
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Her ry, unmoved either by the entreatiefl or remoMtrances 
of his adherents, resorted to the milder method of negotia- 
tion. He consented to an interview with the confederates, 
in which he was induced, by the plausible arguments of the 
marquis of Villcna, to comply with most of their demands. 
He delivered his brother Alfonso into their hands, to be 
recognised as the lawful heir to the crown, on condition of 
his subsequent union with Joanna ; and he agreed to 
nominate, in conjunction with his opponents, a commission 
of five, who should deliberate on the state of the kingdoU, 
and jJi'ovide an effectual reform of abuses.* • The result of 
this deliberation, however, proved so prejudicial to the royal 
authority, that the feeble monarch w^s easily persuaded to 
disavow the proceedings of the commissioners, on the 
ground of their secret collusion with his enemies, and evea 
to attempt; the seizure of their persons. The confederates, 
disgusted with this breach of faith, and in pursuance, per- 
haps, of their original design, instantly decided on the 
execution ofthat bold measure, which some v?||fcer8 denounce 
as a flagrant act of rebellion, and others vindicate as a just 
and constitutional pitceeding. 

In an plain, not far from the city of Avila, thej^ 
caused a scaffold to be erected, of sufficient elevation to be 
easily Seen from the surrounding country. A chair of state 
was placed on it, and in this was seated an effigy of King 
Henry, clad in sable robes and adorned with all the insignia 
of royalty, a sword at its side, a sceptre in its hand, and a 
crown upon its head. A manifesto was then read, exhibit- 
ing in glowing colours the tyrannical conduct of the king, 
and the consequent determination to depose him ; and 

* See copies from the original instraments, wliich are still preserved in 
the aichives of the house of Villena, in Marina, Teorfa, tom, iii. part, 2 
Ap. 6, 8. — Castillo, Crbnica, cap, 66, 67» — Alonso de Palenyia, Cordnica 
MS, part. 1, cap. 57. 
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vindicating the proceeding bj‘ several precedents drawn from 
the history of the monarchy. The archbishop of Toledo, 
then ascending the platform, tore the diadem from the head 
of the statue ; the marquis of Villena removed the sceptre, 
the count of Placencia the sword, the grand master of 
Alcantara and the counts of Benavente and Paredes the rest 
of the regal insignia ; when, the image thus despoiled of its 
honours, was rolled in the dust, amid the mingled groans 
and clamours of the spectators. The young prince Alfonso, 
it that time only eleven years of age, was seated on the 
vaefiit throne,«'and the assembled grandees severally ‘hissed 
his hand in token of their homage; the trumpets announced 
the completion of thq ceremony, and the populace greeted 
with joyful acclamations the accession of their new sove- 
^reign.* (1465.) 

Such are the details of thiS extraordinary transaction, as 
recorded by the two contemporary historians of the rival 
factions. The tidings were borne, with the usual celerity 
of evil newBij||p the remotest parts of the kingdom. The 
pulpit and the forum resounded with the deba<>es of dis- 
putants, who denied, or defended, th§ right of. the subject 
^to sit in judgment on the conduct of his sovereign. Every 
man was compelled to choose his side^iliii this strange division 
of the kingdom. Henry received intelligence of the defec- 
tion, successively, of the capital cities of Burgos, Toledo, 
Cordova, Seville, together with a large .part of the southern 
provinces, where lay the est^^tes of some of the most power- 
ful partisans of the oppo^^!te faction. The unfortunate 
monarch, thus deserted by his subjects, abandoned himself 
to despair, and expressed the extremity of his anguish 
in the strong language of Job: “Naked came I from 

* Alonso de Palencia, Oordnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 62. — Castillo, Crd- 
nica, cap. 68^ 69 , 74. 
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my mother’s womtb, and Halted must I go down to the 
earth.”* 

A large, probably the larger part of the nation, however, 
disapproved of the tumultuous proceedings of the con- 
federates. However^ much they contemned ‘the person of 
the monarch, they wore not prepared jso see the royal 
authority thus openly degraded. They indulged, too, some 
compassion for a prince, whose political vices, at least, wore 
imputable to mental incapacity, and to evil counsellors, 
rather than to any natural turpitude of heart. Among the 
nobleli who adhered to him, the most conspicuous were “ the 
good count of Haro,” and the powerful family of Mendoaa, 
the worthy scions ot an illustrious itock. The estates of 
the marquis of Santillana, the head of this house, lay chiefly 
in the Asturias, and g&ve him a considerable influence in thtf 
northern provinces,! the majority of whose inhabitants 
remained constant in tbeir attachment to the royal cause* 

When Henry’s summons, therefore, was issued for the 

attendance of all his loyal subjects capable olteearing arms, 

it was answ^ed by a formidable array of numbers, that 

must have gll’eatly exceeded that of his rival, and which is 
. y • % 

* Alonw do Palencift, Cordnica, MS. part 1, cap. 63, 70. — Castillo, 
Crdnica, cap. 75, 76. 

f The celebrated marquis of Santillana died in 1458, at the age of sixty. 
(Sanchez, Poesias Castellanas, tom. i. p. 23.) The title descended to his 
eldest son, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, who is represented by his contein' 
pniTiriep to have been worthy of his sire. Like him he was imbued with 
a lore of letters ; he was conspicuous for his magnanimity and chiralrotis 
honour, his moderation, constancy, and uniform loyalty to his sovereign, 
virtues of rare worth in those rapacious and turbulent times. (Pulgar, 
Claros Varones, tit. 9.) Ferdinand and Isabella created him duke del 
Infantado. This domain derives its name from its having been once the 
patrimony of the infamies of Castile. — See Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia, 
tom. i. p. 219, — and Dignidades de Castilla, lib. 3, cap. 17. — Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8. 
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swelled by bis biographer to seventy thousand foot and 
fourteen thousand horse ; a much smaller force, under the 
^lire^|ion of an efficient leader, would doubtless have sufficed 
to extinguish the rising spirit of revolt. But Henry’s 
temper led- him to adopt a more conciliatory policy, and to 
try what could be effected by negotiation, before resorting 
to arms. In the former, however, he was no match for the 
confederates, or rather the marquis of Villena, their repre- 
sentative on these occasions. This nobleman, who had so 
zealously co-operated with his party in conferring the title 
of king on Alfbnso, h^ intended to reserve the auth(A*ity to 
himself. Ho probably found more difficulty in controlling 
the operations of the jealous and aspiring aristocracy, with 
whom hjg^^^s associated, than he had imagined ; and he 
was \vsiling to aid the opposite party in maintaining a suffi- 
cie^ degree of strength to form a counterpoise to that pf the 
confederates, and thus, while ho made his own services the 
more necessary to the latter, to provide a safe retreat for 
himself, in cate of the shipwreck of their fortunes,* 

In conformity with this dubious policy, he had, soon after 
the occurrence at Avila, opened a correspondence 
with his former master, and suggested tjo him the idea of 
terminating their differences by jpime ^hdcablo adjustment. 
In consequence of these intimation^, Henry consented to 
enter into a negotiation wilh the confederates ; and it was 
agreed that the forces on .hbth sides sjjould be disbanded, 
and that a suspension: of hostilities for six months should 
take place, during Which some definitive and permanent 
scheme of reconciliafion might be devised. Henry, in com- 
pliance with th|^ arrangement, instantly disbanded his 
levies; they retired overwhelmed with indignation at the 

* Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 04. — Castillo, 
Crdnica, cap. 78. 
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conduct of their sovereign, who so readily relinquished the 
only means of redress that he possessed, and whom they 
now saw it would be unavailing to assist, since he ivas so 
j^oady to desert himself.* 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all 
the fine-spun intrigues, by which the mjirquis of Villena 
contrived to defeat every attempt at an ultimate accommo- 
dation between the parties, until he was very generally 
execrated as the real source of the disturbances in the 
kingdom. In the meanwhile, the singular spectacle was 
exhibited of two monarchs presiding over ohe nation, sur- 
rounded by their respective courts, administering the laws, 
convoking cortes, and in fine assuming the state and exer- 
cising all the functions of sovereignty. It was apparent 
that this state of things could not last long, and that the* 
political fefment which now agitated the minds of men from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the other, and which occa- 
sionally dis|>layed itself in tumults and acts of violence, 
would soon burst forth with all the horrors of at civil war. 

At this jujH^re, a proposition was made to Henry for 
detaching the |i||j|werful family of Pacheco from the interests 
of the confodelites, by the marriage of his sister Isabella 
with the brother of the marquis of Villena, Don Pedro Giron, 
grand master of the order of Caiatrava, a nobleman of 
aspiring views, and one of the most active partisans of his 
faction. The archbj^hop of Toledo would naturally follow 
the fortunes of his nephew ; and thus the league, deprived 
of its principal supports, must soon crumble to pieces. 
Instead of resenting this proposal as an affront upon his 
honour, the abject mind of Henry was content to purchase 
repose even by the most humiliating sacrifice. He acceded 
to the conditions ; application was made to Rome for a 
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dispensation from the vows of celibacy imposed on the 
grand master as the companion of a religious order ; and 
splendid preparations were instantly commenced for the 
approaching nuptials.* 

Isabella was then in her sixteenth year. On her father’s 
death, she retired with her mother to the little town of 
Arevalo, where, in seclusion, and far from the voice of 
flattery and falsehood, she had been permitted to unfold 
the natural graces of mind and person, which might have 
been blighted in the pestilent atmosphere of a*court. Here, 
liider the ma'ternal eye, she was carefully instructed in 
those lessons of practical piety, and in the deep reverence 
for religion which distinguished her maturer years. On the 
birth of the Princess Joanna, she was removed, together 
'■with her brother Alfonso, by Henry to the royal palace, in 
order more effectually to discourage the formation of any 
faction adverse to the interests of his supposed daughter. 
In this abode of pleasure, surrounded by all the seduciipns 
most dazzling to youth, she did not forget thqp early leSsQns 
that she had imbibed ; and the blamelesA purity of her 
conduct shone with additional lustrd*. amid the scenes of 
levity and licentiousness by which sheyafe^nirrounded.t 

The near connection of Isabella wit|i -the crown, as well 
as her personal character, invited ih€? application of numerous 
suitors. Her hand was first solicited for that very Ferdinand 
who was destined to be her future hu^and, though not till 
after the intervention of many inauspicious circumstances. 
She was next betrothed to his elder brother, Carlos ; and 
some years, after his decease, when thirteen years of age. 


* Radea y Andrada, Chrdnica de Las Tres Ordencs y Cavallcrias, 
(Toledo, 1572,) fol. 76. — Castillo, Crdnica,cap. 85. — Alonso dc Palenda, 
Cordnica, MS. part. 1, cap. 73. 

t L. Marineo, Cosas Meinorables, fol. 154. — Florez, Reynas Cathdlicas, 
tom. ii. p. 789. — Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 37. 
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was promised by Henry to Alfonso of Portugal. Isabella 
was present with her brother at a personal interview with 
that monarch in 1464, but neither threats jaor intreaties 
could induce her to accede to a union so unsuitable from 
the disparity of their years ; and wuth her characteristic 
discretion, even at this early age, she rested her refusal on 
the ground, that “ the infantas of Castile could not be dis* 
posed of in marriage without the consent of the nobles of 
the realm.”* 

When Isalj^lla understood in what manner she was now 
to be ^sacriticed to the selfish policy of her brother, in the 
prosecution of which compulsory measures if necessary were 
to be employed, she was filled with t^e liveliest emotions of 
grief and resentment. The master of Calatrava was well 
known as a fierce and turbulent leader Oi. faction, and his 
piivatc life was stained with most of the licentious vices of 
the age. lie > 5 ;:as even accused of having invaded the 
p4^cy of the queen dowager, Isabella’s mother, by pro- 
posils of the most degrading nature ; an outrage which the 
king had either not the power, or the inclination, to resent. t 
With this person, tllen, so inferior to her in birth, and so 
much more unworthy of her in every other point of view, ' 
Isabella was now to be united. On receiving the intelli- 
gence, she confined herself to her apartment, abstaining 
from all nourishment and sleep for a day and night, says 
a contemporary, writer, and imploring Heaven in the most 
piteous manner to save her from this dishonour by her. own 
death or that of her enemy. As she was bewailing her 
hard fate to her faithful friend Beatriz de Bobadilla, “ God 

* Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 561, 562. — Zurita, Anales, 
lib. 16, cap. 46, lib. 17, cap. 3. — Castillo, Crdnica de Enrique el Quarto, 
cap. 31, 57. — Alonzo de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 55. 

d Decad, d© Palencia, apud Mem. de la Acad- de Hist. vi. p. 65, 
nota, 
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wll :«iot permit it,’* exclaimed the high-spirited lad}^, 
“neither will I:” then drawing forth a dagger from her 
bosom, which she kept there for the purpose, she solemnly 
vowed to plunge it in the heart of the master of Calatrava 
as soon as he appeared 

Happily her loyalty was not put to so severe a test. No 
sooner had the grand master received the bull of dispensa- 
tion from the pope, than, resigning his dignities in his 
military order, he set about such sumptuous preparations 
for his wedding as were due to the rank o^ his intended 
bribe. When ‘these were completed, he began his jcmrney 
from his jjefeidence at Almagro to Madrid, where the nuptial 
ceremoily was to be«. performed, attended by a splendid 
retinue of friends and followers. But, on the very first 
evening after his departure, he was attacked by an acute 
disorder while at Villarubia, a village not far from Ciudad 
Real, which terminated his life in four days. He died, says 
Palencia, with imprecations on his lips, because his liJp|<Rd 
not been spared some few weeks longer.f Ilis death#as 
attributed by many to poison, administered to him by some 
of the nobles, who were envious of hiS good fortune. But, 
"^notwithstanding the seasonableness of the event, and the 
familiarity of the crime in that age, no shadow of imputation 
was. ever cast on the pure fame of Isabella. { (1466.) 

* Alonso de Palencia, Gordnica, MS. cap. 73. — Mariana, Hist, de 
Espaiia, torn. ii. p. 450. — Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. p, 532. 

Tfjis lady, Dona Beatriz Fernandez de Bobadilla, the most intimate 
personal friend of IsabeUa, will appear often in the course of our narrative. 
Gonzalo de Oviedo, who knew her well, describes her as “ illustrating her 
generous lineage by her conduct, which was viise, virtuous, and valiant.’* 
(Qiiincuagenas, MS. dial, do Cabrera.) The last epithet, rather singular 
for a female character, was not unmerited. ' 

■f Palencia imputes his death to an attack of the quinsy. — Cordnica, 
MS. cap. 73. 

J: Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. 77.— Caro de Torres 
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The death of the grand master dissipated, at a blow, all 
the fine schemes of the marquis of Villena, as well as every 
hope of reconciliation between the parties. The passions, 
which had been only smothered, now burst forth into open 
hosHlity; and it was resolved to refer the decision of the 
question to the issue of a battle. The tyo armies met on 
the plains of Olraedo, where, two and twenty years before, 
John, the father of Henry, had been in like manner con- 
fronted 1)}" his insurgent subjects. The royal army was 
considerably the larger ; hut the deficiency of numbers in 
the other was amply supplied by the intrepid spirit of its 
leaders. The archbishop of Toledo appeared at the head 
of its squadrons, conspicuous by a- rich scarlet mantle, 
embroidered with a white cross, thrown over his armour. 
The young prince Alfonso, scarcely fourteen years of age? 
rode by his side, clad like him in complete mail. Before 
the action commenced, the archbishop sent a message to 
Beltran de la Cueva, then raised to the title of duke of 
Albuquerque, cautioning him not to venture in the field, as 
no less than forty cavaliers had sworn his death. The gal- 
lant nobleman; who bn thi^, as on some other occasions^ 

Historia de las Ordenea Militares de Santiago, Calatrava, y Alcantara, 
(Madrid, 1629,) 1H>, 2, cap. 59. — Castilla, Crdnica, cap. 85. — Alonso de 
Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 73. — Gaillard remarks on this event, 
“ Chacun crut sur cette mort ce qu’il voulut.” And again, in a few pages 
after, speaking of Isabei'da, he says, On remarqua que tons ceux quii 
pouvoient faire obstacle k la satisfaction on ^ la fortune d^Isahelle, mou- 
roient toujours h propoe pour elle.’’ (Rivalitd, tom. iii. pp. 280, 286.) 
This ingenious writer is fond of seasoning his style with those piquant 
sarcasms in which oftentimes more is meant than meets the ear, and which 
Voltaire rendered fashionable in history. I doubt, however, if amid all 
the heats of controversy and faction, there is a single Spanish writer of that 
age, or indeed of any subsequent one, who has ventured to impute to the 
contrivance of Isabella any one of the fortunate coincidencei t!i^ wbich the 
author alludes. > 
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displayed a magnanimity which in some degree excused the 
partiality of his master, returned by the envoy a particular 
description of the dress he intended to wear ; a chivalrous 
defiance which well nigh cost him his life. Henry did not 
care to expose his person in the engagement, and, on 
receiving erroneous intelligence of the discomfiture of his 
party, retreated precipitately with some thirty or forty 
horsemen to shelter of a neighbouring village. The 
action lasted three hours, until the combatants were sepa- 
rated by the shades of evening, without either party having 
decidedly the Advantage, although that of Henry retained 
possession of the field of battle. The archbishop of Toledo 
and prince Alfonso wp,re the last to retire ; and the former 
was seen repeatedly to rally his broken squadrons, notwith- 
standing his arm had been pierced through with a lance early 
in the engagement. The king and the prelate may be thought 
to have exchanged characters in this tragedy.* (1467.) 

The battle was attended with no result, except that of 
inspiring appetites, which had tasted of blood, with a relish 
for more unlicensed carnage. The most frightful anarchy 
now prevailed throughout the kingdom, dismembered by 
* factions, which the extreme youth of one monarch and the 
imbecility of the other made it impossible to control. In 
vain^ did the papal legate, who had received a commission to 
that effect from his master, interpose his mediation, and 
even fulminate sentence of excommupication against the 
confederates. The independent barons plainly told him, 
that those who advised the pope that he had a right to 
interfere in the temporal concerns of Castile deceived him ; 
and that they had a perfect right to depose their monarch 
on sufficient grounds, and should exercise it.’^ t 

• Lebrija, Rerum Gestafum Decad. lib. 1, cap. 2. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 18, 
cap. 10. — Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 93, 97. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, 
MS. part 1 , qap. 80. + Alonso dc Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 82. 
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Every city, nay, almost every family, became now divided 
witbin itself. In Seville and in Cordova, the inhabitants of 
one street carried on open war against those in another. 
The churches, which were fortified, and occupied witli bodies 
of armed men, were many of them sacked and burnt to the 
ground. In Toledo no less than four thousand dwellings 
were consumed in one general conflagratibn. The ancient 
family feuds, as those between the great ho^s of Guzman 
and Ponce de Leon in Andalusia, being revived, carried new 
division into the cities, whose streets literally ran with 
blood.y In the country, the nobles and gentry, issuing from 
their castles, captured the defenceless traveller, who was 
obliged to redeem his liberty by the payment of a heavier 
ransom than was exacted even by tfie Mahometans. AU 
communication on the high roads was s^ispended, and no^ 
man, says a contemporary, daied move abroad beyond the 
walls of his city, unless attended by an armed escort. The 
organisation of one of those popular confederacies, known 
under the name of Hermandad, in 1465, which continued 
in operation during the remainder of this gloomy period, 
brought some mitigation to these evils, by the fearlessness 
with whicb it exercised its functions even against oflfenders 
of the highest rank, some of whose castles were razed to the 

* Zuniga, Anales de Sevilla, pp. 351, 352. — Carta del Levantamiento 
de Toledo, apud Castillo, Crdnica, p. 109. — The historian of Seville has 
quoted an animated apofiftrophe addressed to the citizens by one of their 
number in this season of discord : 

Mezquina Sevilla en la sangre banada 

de los ttts fijos, i tus cavalleros, 

que fado enemigo te tiene minguada," &c. 

The poem concludes with a summons to throw off the yoke of their 
oppressors : 

‘‘ Despierta Sevill#e sacude el imperio, 
que faze a tus nobles tanto vituperio.” ^ 

See Anales, p. ^9; 
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ground by its orders. But this relief was only partial ; and 
the successful opposition which the Hermandad sometimes 
encountered on these occasions, served to aggravate the 
horrors of the scene. Meanwhile, fearful omens, the usual 
accompaniments of such troubled times, were witnessed ; the 
heated imagination interpreted the ordinary operations of 
nature as signs of celestial wrath ;* and the minds of men 
were filled wi<|^dismal bodings of some inevitable evil, like 
that which overwhelmed the monarchy in the days of their 
Gothic ancestors.! 

At this crisis, a circumstance occurred, which gaveca new 
face to affairs, and totally disconcerted the operations of the 
confederates. This was ihe loss of their young leader, 
Alfonsov who was found dead in his bed, on the 5th of 
July, 1468, at the village of Cardenosa, about two leagues 
from Avila, which had so rebently been the theatre of his 
glory. His sudden death was imputed in the usual sus- 
picious temper of that corrupt age, to poison, supposed to 
have been conveyed to him in a trout, on which he dined 
the day preceding. Others attributed it to the plague, 
which had followed in the train of evils that desolated this 
unhappy country. Thus, at the age of fifteen, and after a 
brief reign, if reign it may be called, of three years, perished 
this young prince, who, under happier auspices and in 
maturer life, might have ruled over his country with a 

* " Quod iu pace fors, seu natura, tunc fatum et ira dei vocabatur 
says Tacitus, (HistoriiB, lib. 4, cap. 26,) adverjting to a similar state of 
excitement. 

! Saez quotes a MS. letter of a contemporary, exhibiting a frightful 
picture of these disorders, (Monedas de Enrique IV., p. 1, note. — Cas- 
tillo, Crdnica, Cap. 83, 87, et passim.^ — Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii., 
p. 461. — Marina, Teorfa, tom. ii., p. 487. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, 
MS. part 1, cap. 69.) The active force kept on duty by the Hermandad 
amounted to three thousand horse. — Ibid. cap. 89, 90. 
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wisdom equal to that of anj of its mooarchs* Even in the 
disadvantageous position in which he had been placed, he 
gave clear indications of future excellence. ^ A short time 
’^efore liis death, he was heard to remark, on witnessing the 
oppressive acts of some of the nobles, I must endure this 
‘patiently until I am' a little older.’* On another occasion, 
being solicited, by the citizens of Toledo, *to approve of some 
act of extortion which they had committed, he replied, “God 
forbid I should cdiititenance such injustice !' And on being 
told that the city, in that case, would probably transfer its 
allegiance Lo Henry, he added, “ Much as. I love power, I 
am not willing to purchase it at such a price.’* Noble senti- 
ments, but not at all palatable 4o the grandees of his party, 
who saw with alarm that the young lion, when he had 
reached his strength, would be likely to burst the bonds wi^i 
which thsy had enthralled hiai.* 

It is not easy to consider the reign of Alfonso in any other 
light than that of a usurpation, although some Spanish 
writers, among the rest Marina, a competent critic 
when not blinded by prejudice, regard him as a rightful 
sovereign, and as su/jh to be enrolled among the monarchs of 
Castile. t Marina, indeed, admits the ceremony at Avila to ' 
have been originally the work of a faction, and in itself 
informal and unconstitutional ; but he considers it to have 
received a legitimate sanction from its subsequent recog- 
nition by the people. But I do not find that the deposition of 
Henry the Fourth was ever confirmed by an act of corteii* 
He still continued to reign with the consent of a large por- 
tion, probably the majority, of his subjects; and it is evident 
that proceedings so irregular as those at Avila could have 


* Alonso de Paloncia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 87, 92. — CaJifillo, Crdnica, 
cap. 94. — Garibay, Compeudio, lib. 17, cap. 20, 

1* Marioa, Teoria, part 2, cap, 38, 
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no pretence to constitutional validity, without a very general 
expression of approbation on the part of the nation. 

The leaders of the confederates were thrown into con- 
sternation by an event which threatened to dissolve their 
league, and to leave them exposed to the resentment of an 
offended sovereign. In this conjuncture, they naturally 
turned their eyes *on Isabella, whose dignified and com- 
manding character might counterbalance the disadvantages 
arising from the unsuitableness of her sei for so perilous a 
situation, and justify her election in the eyes of the people. 
She had continued in the family of Henry during the greater 
part of the civil war; until the occupation of Segovia by 
the insurgents, after the battle of Olmedo, enabled her to 
seek the protection of her younger brother Alfonso, to which 
she was the more inclined by her disgust with the licence 
of a court, where the love of pleasure scorned even the veil 
of hypocrisy. On the death of her brother, she withdrew 
to a monastery at Avila, where she was visited by the 
archbishop of Toledo, who, in behalf of the confederates, 
requested her to occupy the station lately filled by Alfonso, 
and allow herself to be proclaimed quee» of Castile.^ 

■r. Isabella discerned too clearly, however, the path of duty, 
and probably of interest. She unhesitatingly refused the 
seductive proffer, and replied that, ‘‘while her brother Henry 
lived, none other had a right to the crown ; that the country 
had been divided long enough under the rule of two con- 
tending monarchs ; and that the death of Alfonso might 
perhaps be interpreted into an indication from Heaven of 
its disapprobation of their cause.’* She expressed herself 
desirous of establishing a reconciliation between the parties, 
and offered heartily to co-operate with her brother in the 

* Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decad. lib. 1, cap. 3. — Alonso de Palencia, 
Cordnica^ MS. part 1, cap. 92 * — Florez^ Reynas Oathdiicas, tom. ii. p. 790 , 
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reformation of existing abuses. Neither the eloquence nor 
entreaties of the primate could move her from her purpose ; 
and when a deputation from Seville announced to her that 
that city, in common with the rest of Andalusia, had un- 
furled its standards in her name and proclaimed her sove- 
reign of Castile, sh^ still persisted in the same wise and 
temperate policy.* * 

The confederates were not prepared for this magnani- 
mous act from one so young, and in opposition to the advice 
of her most venerated counsellors. No alternative remained, 
however, but that of negotiating an accommodation on the 
best terms possible with Henry, whose facility of temper 
and love of repose liaturally disposed him to an amicable 
adjustment of his differences. With these dispositions, a 
reconciliation was effected between the parties on the foj- 
lowing conditions ; namely, that a general amnesty should 
be granted by the king for all past offences; that the 
queen, whose dissolute conduct was admitted to be matter 
of notoriety, should be divorced from her husband, and sent 
back to Portugal ; that Isabella should have the principality 
of the Asturias (the usual demesne of the heir apparent to 
the crown) settled on her, together with a specific provision 
suitable to her rank ; that she should be immediately recog- 
nised heir te the crowns of Castile and Leon ; that a cortes 
should be convoked within forty days for the purpose of bestow- 
ing a legal sanction on her title, as well as of reforming the 
various abuses of government ; and finally, that Isabella should 
not be constrained to marry in opposition to her own wishes, 
nor should she do so without the consent of her brother.t 

* Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decad. lib. 1, cap. 3, — Fcrreras, Hist, 
d*Espague, tom. vii. p. 218. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, part 1, cap. 
92 ; part 2, cap. 5. 

+ See a copy of the original compact cited at length by Marina, Teoria, 
Ap. No. 11, — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 1, cap. 2. 
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In pursuance of these arrangements, an interview took 
place between Henry and Isabella, each attended by a bril- 
liant cortege of cavaliers and nobles, at a place called Toros 
de Guisando, in New Castile (Sept. 9, 1468).^ The monarch 
embraced his sister with the tenderest marks of affection, 
and then proceeded solemnly to recognise her as his future 
and rightful heir. An oath of allegiance was repeated by 
the attendant nobles, who concluded the ceremony by kiss- 
ing the hand of the princess in token of their homage. In 
due time the representatives of the nation, convened in 
cortes at Ocaha, unanimously concurred in their approba- 
tion of these preliminary proceedings, and thus Isabella was 
announced to the world as the lawful successor to the 
crowns of Castile and Leon.f 

, It can hardly be believed that Henry was sincere in 
subscribing conditions so humiliating ; nor can his easy and 
lethargic temper account for his so readily relinquishing the 
pretensions of the princess Joanna, whom, notwithstanding 
the popular imputations on her birth, he seems always to 

♦ So called from four bulls, sculptured in stoT^e, discovered there, with 
Latin inscriptions thereon, indicating it to have been the site of one ot 
Julius Caesar’s victories during the civil war. (Estrada, Poblacion Gene- 
ral de Espana ; Madrid, 1748 ; tom. i. p. 306.) — Galindez de Carbajal, a 
contemporary, fixes the date of this convention in August. — Anales del Rey 
Fernando el Cat<51ico, MS. ano 1468. 

f Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 4. — Castillo, Crdnica, 
cap. 118. — Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii. pp. 461, 462. — Pulgar, 
Reyes Catdlicos, part 1, cap. 2. — Castillo afiBrms that Henry, incensed by 
his sister’s refusal of the king of Portugal, dissolved the cortes at Ocaha, 
before it had taken the oath of allegiance to her. (Crdnica, cap. 127.) 
This assertion, however, is counterbalanced by the opposite one of Pulgar, 
a contemporary writer like himself, (Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 5.) And as 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in a letter addressed, after their marriage to Henry 
IV., transcribed also by Castillo, allude incidentally to such a recognition 
as to a well-known fact, the balance of testimony must be admitted to be 
in favour of it. — See Castillo, Crdnica, cap, 114. 
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have cherished as his own offspring. He was accused, even 
while actually signing the treaty, of a secret collusion with 
the marquis of Villena for the purpose of evading it ; an 
accusation which derives a plausible colouring from subse- 
guent events. 

The new and legitimate bai^iis on. which the pretensions 
of Isabella to the throne now rested, drew the attention of 
neighbouring princes, who contended with each other for 
the honour of her hand. Among these suitors was a brother 
of Edward the Fourth, of England, not improbably Richard, 
duke^of Gloucester, since Clarence was then engaged in his 
intrigues with the earl of Warwick, which led a few months 
later to his marriage with the daugjjter of that nobleman. 
Had she listened to his proposals, the duke would in all 
likelihood hav^e exchanged his residence in England for Caa- 
tile, whei^e his ambition, satisfied with the certain reversion 
of a crown, might have been spared the commission of the 
catalogue of crimes which blacken his memory.* 

Another suitor was the duke of Guienne, the unfortunate 
brother of Louis the Eleventh, and at that time the pre- 

'f 

* Isabella, who in a letter to Henry IV., dated Oct. 12th, 1469, adverts 
to these propo^'al8 of the English prince, as being under consideration at the 
time of the convention of Toros de Guisando, does not specify which of the 
brothers of Edward IV, was intended. (Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 136.) 

Mr. Turner, in his History of England during the middle ages, 
(London, 182.*),) quotes j)art of the address delivered by the Spanish envoy 
to Richard III., in 1483, in which the orator speaks of the unkindness 
which his queen Isabella had conceived for Edward IV., for his re/usal of 
her, and his taking instead to wife a widow of England,” (Vol. iii. p. 274.) 
The old chronicler, Hall, on the other hand, mentions that it was currently 
reported, although he does not appear to credit it, that the earl of Warwick 
had been despatched into Spain in oixler to request the hand of the princess 
Isabella for his master Edward IV, in 1463. (See his Chronicle of 
England; London, 1809; pp. 263,264.) I find nothing in the Spanish 
accounts of that period which throws any light on these ohNrious contra- 
dictions. 
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sumptive heir of the French monarchy. Although the 
ancient intimacy which subsisted between the royal families 
of France and Castile in some measure favoured his preten- 
sions, the disadvantages resulting from such a union were 
too obvious to escape attention. The two countries were 
too remote from ^each other,* and their inhabitants too 
dissimilar in character and institutions, to permit the idea 
of their ever cordially coalescing as one people under a 
common sovereign. Should the duke of Guienne fail in the 
inheritance of the crown, it was argued he would be every 
way an unequal match for the heiress of Castile ; should he 
succeed to it, it might be feared, that, in case of a union, 
the smaller kingdom would be considered only as an appen- 
dage, and sacrificed to the interests of the larger, f 
' The person on whom Isabella turned the most favourable 
eye was her kinsman Ferdinand of Aragon. The superior 
advantages of a connexion which should be the means of 
uniting the people of Aragon and Castile into one nation 
were indeed manifest. They were the descendants of one 
common stock, speaking one language, and living under the 
influence of similar institutions, which had moulded them 
into a common resemblance of character and manners. 
From their geographical position, too,, they seemed destined 
by nature to be one nation ; and, while separately they 
were condemned to the rank of petty and subordinate 
states, they might hope, when consolidated into one mo- 
narchy, to rise at once to the first class of European powers. 
While arguments of this public nature pressed on the mind 
of Isabella, she was not insensible to those which most 

* The tenitories of France and Castile touched, indeed, on one point 
(Guipuscoa), hut were separated along the whole remaining line of frontier 
by the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. 

f Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 8. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. 
part 2, cap. 10. 
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powerfully affect the female heart. Ferdinand was then 
in the bloom of life, and distinguished for the comeliness 
of his person. In the busy scenes in which he had been 
engaged from his boyhood, he had displayed a chivalrous 
yalour, combined with maturity of judgment far above his ^ 
years. Indeed, he was decidedly superior to his rivals in 
personal merit and attractions.* But, while private in- 
clinations thus hapjaly coincided with considerations of 
expediency for inclining her to prefer the Aragonese match, 
a scheme was devised in another quarter for the express 
purpose of defeating it. 

A fraction of the royal party, with the family of Mendoza 
at their head, had retired in disgust, with the convention of 
Toros de Guisando, and openly espoused the cause of the 
princess Joanna. They even instructed her to institute m 
appeal before the tribunal of the supreme pontiff ; and 
caused a placard, exhibiting a protest against the validity 
of the late proceedings, to be nailed secretly in the night to 
the gate of Isabella’s mansion. f Thus were sown the seeds 
of new dissensions, before the old were completely eradi- 
cated. With this disaffected party the marquis of Villena, 


* Isabella, in oriler to acquaint herself more intimately with the personal 
qualities of her respective suitors, had privately despatched her confidential 
chaplain, Alonso de Coca, to the courts of France and of Aragon, and his 
report on his return was altogether favourable to Ferdinand. The Duke 
of Guienne he represented as “ a feeble, effeminate prince, with limbs sp 
emaciated as to be almost deformed, and with eyes so weak and watery as 
to incapacitate him for tlie ordinary exercises of chivalry. While Ferdinand, 
on the other hand, was possessed of a comely, symmetrical figure, a graceful 
demeanour, and a spirit that was up to any thing ; ” mui diapimto pm*a 
toda cosa que hacer quisiese. It is not improbable that the queen of 
Aragon condescended to practise some of those agreeable arts on the 
worthy chaplain which made so sensible an impressiqn on tbe marquis of 
Villena. .. 

+ Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS* part 2, cap, A. 
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who, since his reconciliation, had resumed his ancient as- 
cendancy over Henry, now associated himself. Hothing, in 
the opinion of this nohleman, could he more repugnant to 
his interests than the projected union between the houses 
|of Castile and Aragon ; to the latter of which, as already 
noticed,* once belonged the ample domains of his own 
marquisate, which be imagined would be held by a very 
precarious tenure should any of this family obtain a footing 
in Castile. 

In the hope of counteracting this project, he endeavoured 
to revive the obsolete pretensions of Alfonso* king of -'Por- 
tugal ; and the more effectually to secure the co-operation 
of Henry, he connected with his scheme a proposition for 
marrying his daughter Joanna with the son and heir of the 
Portuguese monarch ; and thus this unfortunate princess 
might be enabled to assume at once a station suitable to 
her birth, and at some future opportunity assert with suc- 
cess her claim to the Castilian crown. In furtherance of 
this complicated intrigue, Alfonso was invited to renew his. 
addresses to Isabella in a more public manneu^than he had 
hitherto done ; and a pompous emba^isy, the arch- 
bishop of Lisbon at its head, appeared at Ocatia, where 
Isabella was then residing, bearing the proposals of their 
master. The princess returned, as before, a decided^ 
though temperate fefusal.t Henry, orairather the marquis 
of Villena, j^iqued at this opposition to kis wishes, resolved 
to intimidate her into compliance ; and menaced her with 
imprisonment in the royal fortress at Madrid. Neither her 
tears nor entreaties wCidd have availed against this tyran- 


* See ante, p. 152 note.* 

f Parh y Sonaa, Europa Portnguesa, tom. ii. p. 391. — Castillo, Cr6nica, 
cap, 121, 127,-— Alonso de Palencia, Crdnica, MS. part 2, cap.* 7, — Lebrija, 
Rerum Gestarum Decades, lib, 1 , cap. 7. 
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nical proceeding ; and the marquis was only deterred from 
putting it in execution by bis fear of tb« inhabitants of 
Ocaha, who openly espoused the cause of Isabella. Indeed, 
the common people of Castile very generally sup|K>rted her 
in her preference of the Aragonese match. Boys paraded 
the streets, bearing Banners emblaTioned with the arms of 
Aragon, •and singing verses prophetic of tTje glories of the 
auspicious union. They even assembled round the palace 
gates, and insulted *the ears of Henry and his minister by 
the repetition of satirical stanzas, which contrasted Alfonso’s 
years«- with the youthfpl graces of Fernand.* Notwithr 
standing this popular eypression of opinion, however, the 
constancy of Isabella might at lengtjji have yielded to the 
importunity of her persecutors, had she not been encouraged 
by her friend, the archbishop of TolOdt^, v ho had warmlj^ 
entered ihto the interests of^^ Aragon, and who promised, 
should matters come to extremi^, ito march in persorl to 
her relief at the head of a sufficient force to insure it. 
(1469.) 

Isabella, indignant at the oppressive treatment which she 
experienced from he* brother, as well as at his notorious 
infraction of almost every article in the treaty of Toros do 
Guisando, herself relea'bed from her corresponding 
engagements, ai&d determined to conclude the negotiations 
relative to her mar^age without any further deferaice to 
his opinion. Before^taking any decisive step, however, she 
was desirpus of obtaining the concurrence of the leading 
nobles of her party. This was effected without difficulty, 
through the intervention of the archbishop of Toledo, and 
of Don Frederic Henriquez, admiral of Castile, and the 
maternal gramjfather of Ferdinand; a person of high 

* Bernaldez, Beyes Catdiicos, MS. cap. 7. — Alposo 4e l^encia,,^ 
Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 7. 
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consideration, both from his rank and character, and 
connected bj blood with the principal families in the king- 
dom,* Fortified by their approbation, Isabella dismissed 
the Aragonese envoy with a favourable answer to his 
master’s suit,t 

Her reply was received with almost as much satisfaction 
by the old king Aragon, John the Second, as hf his son. 
^hls monatch, who was one of the shrewdest princes of 
his time, had always been deeply sensible of the importance 
of consolidating the scattered monarchies of Spain under 
one head. He had solicited the b^nd of Isabella for his 
son, when she possessed only a contingent reversion of the 
crown. But, when jjer succession had been settled on a 
more secure basis, he lost* no time in effecting this favourite 
.object of his policy. With the consent of the* states ho 
had transferred to his son the title of king of Sicily, and 
assbciated him with himself in the government at home, in 
order to give him greater consequence in the eyes of his 
mistress. He then despatched a confidential agent into 
Castile, with instructions to gain over to his interests all 
wbo excised any influence on the mind of the princess ; 
furnishing him for this purpose with axrtes blanches ^ signed 
by himself and Ferdinand, which he was empowered to fill 
lit his discretion. 

Between parties thus favourably disposed there was no 
unnecessary delay. The marriage articles were signed, 
and sworn to by Ferdinand at Gervera, on the 7th of 
January, 1469* He promised faithfully to respect the laws 
and usages of <<aetile f to fix his residence in that kingdom, 

♦ Pulgar, Claron Varoneis^ tit, 2. ^ 

t ii. Mjariaeo, Cosas Mem^blfs, fol, 154,— Zuritit, Anales, tom. iv. 
lol. 162.*“Aloii8o d© Pakacii^!, Oordnica, MS, part 2, dp. 7. — Pulgor 
JR( 0 yes Gfitdlloos, /Cjttp. 0. > . 

. Zurita^ Anales, tom. iv, fol. i57> i6‘3. 
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and not to quit it without the colisent of Isabella ; to 
alienate no property belonging to the crown ; to prefer no 
foreigners to municipal offices, and indeed to make no 
appointments of a civil or military nature without her con- 
sent and approbation ; and to resign to her exclusively the 
right of nomination® to ecclesiastical benefices. All ordi- 
nances of a public nature were to be subscribed equally by 
both. Ferdinand engaged, moreover, to prosecute the 
war against the Moors : to respect King Henry ; to sufter 
every noble to remain unmolested in the possession of his 
dignities, and not to demand restitution of* the domains 
formerly owned by his father in Castile. The treaty con- 
cluded with a specification of a munificent dower to be 
settled on Isabella, far more ample than that usually 
assigned to the queens of Aragon.* ’ The circumspection 
of the frahiers of this instrum^t is apparent from the various 
provisions introduced into it solely to calm the apprehen- 
sions and to conciliate the good-will of the party dis- 
affected tQ the marriage ; while the national partialities of 
the Castilians in general were gratifiiM by the jealous 
restrictions imposed* on Ferdinand, and the rdinquish- 
ment of all the essential rights of sovereignty to his 
consort. 

While these affairs were in progress, Isabella’s situation 
was becoming exceedingly critical. She had availed 
herself of the absence of her brother and the marquis " of 
Villena in the south, whither they had gone for the purpose 
of suppressing the still lingering spark of insurrection, to 
transfer her residence from Ocana to Madrigal, where, 
under the protection of her mothw, she intended to abide 

* See the copy of the original miirriago contract, as it eimia in the 
archives of Simancas, extracted in tom. Vi. of MemoriaS de Acad, do 
Hist., Ap. No. 1.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 18, cap. 21, — Fe«|»ra8j His^ 
d’Espagne, tom. vii. p. 236. 
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the issue of the pending negotiations with Aragon. Far, 
hov^ever, from escaping the vigilant eye of the marquis of 
Villena by this movement, she laid herself more open to it. 
She found the bishop of Burgos, the nephew of the marquis, 

^ stationed at Madrigal, who now served as an effectual 
spy upon her actions. Her most confidential servants were 
corrupted, and conveyed intelligence of her proceedings to 
her enemy. Alarmed at the actual progress made in the 
negotiations for her marriage, the marquis was now con- 
vinced that he could only hope to defeat them by resorting 
to the coerci\^e system which he had before aband^)ned. 
He accordingly instructed the archbishop of Seville -to 
Ibaareh at once to Madrigal with, a sufficient force to secure 
Isabella’s person ; and letters were at the same time 
addressed by Henry to the citizens of that place, menacing 
them with his resentment \f they should presume to, 
interpose in her behalf. .The timid inhabitants disclosed 
the purport of the' mandate to Isabella, and besought her 
to provide for her own safety* This was perhaps* the most 
critical period in Ibr life. Betrayed her chvn domestics, 
deserted|^ven by those friends W^bwn sex who might 
have afSrded her 8ympath|i/ah1j(* counsel, but who fled 
affrighted from the sceiia'bf danger, and on the eve of 
falling into the snares of her enemies, she beheld the 
sudden extinction of those hopes which she had so long and 
so fondiy cherished.* , 

In this exigencyi eiie Contrived to convey a knowledge 
Cf her situl^tinn tb adnfiral Henriquez, and the archbishop 
of Toledo* JEImS active prelate, on receiving the summons, 

* Alonto de Palencia, CorCttica,* MS. part. 2, ,<»p. 12. — Castillo, “Crd- 
nica, cap. 128, 131, 13C.•--9ui^lt^ Anales, tom. iv. fol. 162. — Beatrice de 
Bobadllk and Mencia de la Toird, tbe two ladies most in her confidence, 
bad escaped to the neighbonting town of Coca. 
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collected a body of horsey and, reinforced by the admiral's 
troops, advanced with suck expedition to Madrigal, that 
he succeeded in anticipating the arrival of the enemy. 
Isabella received her friends with unfeigned aatis^tion ; 
and, bidding adieu to hl^ dismayed guardian, the bishop 
^Burgos, and his attendants, she was^borne oE by her 
little army in a sort of military triumph to the friendly 
city of Valladolid, where she was welcomed by the citf ' 
zens with a general burst of enthusiasm.* 

In the mean time, Gutierre de Cardenas, one of the 
household of the princess,! and Alonso de ^Palencia, the 
faithful chronicler of these events, were despatched into 
Aragon in order to quicken Ferdinand’s operations, during^ 
the auspicious interval afforded by the a^eence of Henry in 
Andalusia. On arriving at the frontier town of Osinaj 
they were dismayed to find that the bishop of that place, 
together with the duke of Medina Celi, on whose active 
co-operation they had relied for the safe introduction of 
Ferdinand into Castile, had been gained over to the interests 
of the marquis of Villena4 The Invoys, however, 
adroitly concealing tShe real object of their miss^^n, were 
permitted to pass unmolested to Saragossa, where Ferdi- 
nand was then residing. They could not have arrived at 

* Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 186. — Alonso de Pilencio, Condnica, MS. 
part. 2, cap. 12.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 69. , 

t This cavalier, who was of an ancient and Honourable femily in Castile, 
was introduced to the princess’s service by the archbishop of Toledo. He 
is represented by Gonzalo de Ohiedo as a man of much sanity and Icnow^ 
ledge of the world, qualities with which “he united a steady devotion to 
the interests of his mistress. — ^Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, 
dial. 1, 

t Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 14. — The hisjbpp told 
Palencia, that if his own servants deserted him, he wopld (^p]^e the 
entrance of Ferdinand into the kingdom.” ^ 
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a more inopportune season. The old king of Aragon was in 
the very heat of the war against the insurgent Catalans, 
headed by the victorious John of Anjou. Although so 
sorely pressed, his forces were on the eve of disbanding 
for want of the. requisite funds ^to maintain them. His 
exhausted treasury did not contain more than three hundred 
enriques,* In this exigency he was agitated by the most 
distressing doubts. As he could spare neither the funds 
nor the force necessary for covering his son’s entrance into 
Castile, he must either send him unprotected into a hostile 
country, alrea'dy aware of his intended enterprise p^nd in 
arms to defeat it, or abandon the long-cherished objifi/?t;.ef 
liis policy, at the moment when his plans were ripe for 
execution. Unable to extricate himself from this dilemma, 
he referred the whole matter to Eerdinand and his 
oouncil.t 

It was at length determined that the prince should under- 
take the journey, accompanied by half a. dozen attendants 
only, in the disguise of merchants, by the direct route from 
Saragossa ; while another party, in order to divert the 
attention of the Castilians, should pfoceed in a different 
direction, with all the ostentation of a public embassy from 
the king of Aragon to Henry the Fourth, The distance 
was not great which Ferdinand and his suite were to travel 
before reaching a place of safety ; but this intervening coun- 
try was patrolled hj Squadrons of cavalry for the purpose of 
intercepting theiif p^gress ; and the whole extent of the 
frontier, from Almazan to Huadalajara, was defended by a 
line of fortified castles in- the hands of the family of Men- 

* Zurha, Aiiales, lib, 18, cap. 26. — The' enriqw was a gold com, so 
denominated from Hcnr)’’ IT. 

f Z^jrita, Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, top. ii. 
p* 278. 
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doza.^ The greatest circumspection therefore tras neces- 
sary. The party journeyed chiefly in the night ; Ferdinand 
assumed the disguise of a servant, and, when they halted on 
the road, took care of the mules, and served his companions 
at table. In this guise, with no other disaster except that . 
^Heaving at an inn t^o purse which contained the funds, for 
the expedition, they arrived fate on the second night, at a 
little place called the Burgo, or Borough, of Osmat which 
the count of Trevino, one of the partisans of Isabella,, had 
occupied with a considerable, body of men-at-arms. On 
knocking at the gate, cold and faint, with trasrelling, during 
whi^Jhe prince had allowed himself to take no repose, they 
were saluted by a large stone discharged by a ^ntinel from* 
the battlements, which, glancing near Ferdinand’s head, had 
well-nigh brought his romantic enterprise to a tragical coi% 
elusion ; '^when his voice wtta recognised by his friends 
within, and the trumpets proclaiming his arrival, he was 
received with great joy and festivity by the count and his 
followers. The remainder of his journey, which* he com- 
menced before dawn, was performed under the convoy of ^ 
numerous and well-ai^ed escort ; and on the 9th of October 
he reached Duehas in the kingdom of Leon, where the Cas^ 
tilian nobles and cavaliers of his party eagerly thronged to 
render him the homage due to his rank.t 

The intelligence of Ferdinand’s arrival diffused universal 
joy in the little coijrt of laaboHa at Yalladolid. Her first 
step was to transmit a letter to her brother Henry, in which 
she informed him of the presence of the prince in his domi- 
nions, and of their ini tended marriage. She ax<5used the 
course she had taken, by the embarrassments in t^ich sh^ 
had been involved by the malice of her enemies. She 

* Mem. de la Acad, de Hiet., tom. vi, p. 78, Hunt, 
f Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part. ii. cap, 14. — iZuiita, Anales, 
loc. cit. 
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re'^resented the political advantages of the connexion, and 
the sanction it had received from the Castilian nobles ; and 
she concluded with soliciting his approbation of it, giving 
him at the same time affectionate assurances of the most 
♦dutiful submission both on the part of Ferdinand and of her- 
self.* Arrangements were then made" for an interview iSe- 
tween the royal pair, in which sdme courtly parasites would 
fain have persuaded their mistress to require some act of 
homage from Ferdinand, in token of the inferiority of the 
crown of Aragon to that of Castile : a proposition which she 
rejected with her usual discretion, t 

Agreeably to these arrangements, Ferdinand, on thqj^eii- 
fag of the i^th of October, passed privately from Duenas, 
Accompanied only by four attendants, to . the neighbouring 
«aty of Valladolid, where he was received by the archbishop 
of Toledo, and conducted to the apartment of his mistress. J 
Ferdinand was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. 
His complexion was fair, though somewhat bronzed by con- 
stant exposure to the sun ; his eye quick and cheerful ; his 
forehead ample, and approaching to baldness. His muscular 
and well-proportioned frame was invigcfeated by the toils of 
war, and by the chivalrous exercises in which Ee delighted. 
He was one of the best horsemen in his court, and excelled 
in field sports of every kind. His voice was somewhat 
sharp, but he possessed a fluent etoq^nce ; ^d when he 

* This letter, dated October i2th, is cited at length i by Castillo, 
Crdnica, cap. 336. ; * 

f Alonso do FaletkHa, Cordnica, MS. cap. 15. 

J Gutierre de Cardenas was the firat who pointed him out to the prin^ 
cess, exclaiming at the same tjm©i ** Bse ea, me es/'* ** This is he ! *’ in 
commemoration of which he Was permitted to place on his escutcheon the 
letters SS, whose pronunciation in Spanish resembles that of the exclama- 
tion which he had uttered. — ^Ibid, part 2, cap. 16. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quinc 2, dial. 1. 
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had a pohit to cany, his address vas cmirteotis and even 
*insinuati:iig. He secured his health by extreme tempuranee 
in his diet, and by such habits of activity, that it was said 
be seemed to find repose in business.* Isabella was a year 
older than her lover. In stature she was somewhat abova^ 
TJIb middle size. Her complexion was fair ; her hair of a 
bright chesnut colour, inclining to red ; llnd her mild blue 
eye beamed with intelMgence and sensibility. She was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; ‘'the handsomest lady,” says one of 
her household, “ whom I evel* beheld, and the most graciofus 
in her manners. ” t The portrait, still existing of her in the 
TO Ygl palace, is conspicuous for an open symmetry of fea- 
tures inSicative of the natural serenity of temper, and that 
beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral qualities, which 
most distinguished her.- She was dignified in her demeanour, 
and modest even to a degreo of reserve. She* spoke the 
Castilian language with more than usual elegance : aUd 
early imbibed a relish for letters, in which she was superior 
to Ferdinand, whose education in this particular seems to 
have been neglected.^ It is not easy to obtain a dispas^ 
sionate portrait of Isabella. The Spaniards, who revert to 
her glorious reign, are so smitten.With her moral perfections, 
that, even in depicting her personal, they borrow somewhat 
of the exaggerated eolouring Of ipomatooe. 

The interview . lasted iflore than two hours, when Feiv 
dinand retired to hjs quarters at Buenas as privately as he 
* ♦ ' ' 

* li. Marieno, Ccmub M^morables, foi. 182.— ^Jaribay, OtwUpeBdio, lib. 
18, cap. 1. — ‘‘Taii «m%0 4e lo« ncgocioa,” says Mariana, “q[ue pereda, 
con el trabajo descansaba.’’ — Hist, de Espaila, lib. cap. 18. 

+ En hermosuri, puestis delante S. A todp las mngere|que yo he 
visto, nitiguiia n tan gmdosa, ni tanto de ret come su persOni^ ni de tal 
manera e sanctidad bonestiBlma.”— Ovied©, Quinctiagenas^ 

i Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 20J.-i-Abarc% Reg?;tellde Artgpn 
tom. ii. p. 362. — Goribay, Compendio, lib. 18, cap, 1. 
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came. The preliminaries of the marriage, howevej, were 
first adjusted ; hut so great was the poverty of the parties,* 
that it was found necessary to borrow money to defray the 
expenses of the ceremony.* Such were the 'humiliating 
^circumstances attending the commencement of a union des- 
tined to open the way to the highest pr( 9 Bperity and grand<^ur 
of the Spanish monarchy I 

The mhrriage between Ferdinand and Isabella was 
publicly celebrated, on the morning of the 19th of October, 
1469, in the palace of John de Vivero, the temporary 
residence of the princess, and subsequently appropriated to 
the chancery of Valladolid. The nuptials were solemmsed 
in the presence of Ferdinand’s grandfather, the' admiral of 
Castile, of the archbishop of Toledo, and a multitude of 
persons of rank as well as of inferior condition, amounting 
in all to ho less than two cthousand.t A papal bull of 
dispensation was produced by the archbishop, relieving the 
parties from the impediment incurred by their falling within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. This spurious 
document was afterwards discovered to have been devised 
by the old king of Aragon, Ferdinaridj^ and the archbishop, 
who were deterred from applying to the court of Rome by 
the zeal with which it openly espoused the interest of Henry, 
and who knew that Isabella would never consent to a. union 
repugnant to the canOns of the established church, and one 
which involved such heavy ecclesiastical censures. A 
genuine bull of-dispeijcation was obtained, some years later, 
from Sixtus the Femrth ; but Isabella* whose honest mind 
abhorred eveiy Mpg like artifice, was filled with no little 

. 

; * Mariana, Hist, de Espfdla, tom. ii. p. 465, 

Carbajal, Anales, MS, ano 1469.— Alonso do Palencia, Corddica, 
MS. part. 2, cap. ,16. — Zurita, Anales, lib. 16, cap. 26. — See a copy of the 
official record of the marriage, Mem. de la Acad., tom. vi. Apend. 4. See 
also the Hast. 2. . 
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uneasiness and mortification at the discovery of the imposi- 
tion.* The ensuing week was consumed in the usual 
festivities of this joyous season ; at the expiration of which 
the new-marded pair attended publicly the celebt^tion of 
mass, agreeably to the usage of the time, in the collegiate^ 
"^fihrch of Santa Mafia. t 

An embassy was despatched by Ferdinand and Isabella 
to Hehry, to acquaint Mm with their proceeding^ and again 
request his approbation of them. They repeated their 
assurances of loyal submission, and accompanied the mes- 
sage with a copious extract from such of the articles of 
carri age by their import, would be most likely to con- 
ciliate his favourable disposition, ^Henry coldly' replied, 

“ that ho must advise with his ministers.!’ { 

. Goniaalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Taldi^, author of the Quincuagenas” 
frequently cited in this History, was horn at Madrid, in 1478. He was of 
noble Asturian descent. Indeed, every peasant in the Asturias claims 
nobility as his birthright. At the age of twelve he was intt'oduced into 
the royal palace, as one of the pages of prince John. He continued with 
the court several years, and was present, though a boy, in the dosing cam- 
paigns of the Moorish wtfi. In 1514, according to bis own statement, he 
embarked for tiie Indies, W'here, although he revisited his native country 
several times, he continued during the remainder of his long life. The 
time of his death is uncertain. 

Oviedo occupied several important postis under the government, ^.nd he • 
was appointed to one of a literary nature, for which he was well qualified • 


* The itttrjcacies of this affair, at once the scandal and the stumhlingi 
block of the Spanish historians, have been unravelled by Seflor Clemenqin 
with his usual perspicuity. See Mem. de la Acad., tom. vi, |ip. 185-115^ 
Ilust. 2, ;) 

■f Alonso de Pifiencia, Oordnica, MS. part, 2. cap. 16.-— A ifely narra- 
tive of the adventures of ^prince Ferdinand, detailed in this chapter, may 
be found in Cushing’s Reminiscences of Spain, (Boston, 1^83,) vol. i. 
pp. 225>255. ’ V, 

t Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 187. — Alonso de Palencia, Odrojiica, ’MSS, 
part 2, cap. 16, 
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long residence abroad; that of historiograpber of the Indies. It 
WW in this capacity that he produced his principal work, “ Historia General 
de las Indias,” in fifty books. Las Casas denounces tHo book as a whole- 
sale fabrication, as full of lies, almost, as pages.” (QEuvres, trad, d© 
lAorente, tom. i. p. E812.) But Las Casas entertained too* hearty an aver- 
Hon for the man, whom he publicly accused of rapacity and cruelty, and 
was too decidedly opposed to his ideas on the go^rnment of the Indies, ‘to 
be a fair critic. Oviedo, though somewhat loose and rambling, possessed 
extensive stoics of information, by which those who have had occasion to 
follow in his track have liberally profited. 

The work with which we are concerned, is his Quincuagcnas. It is 
entitled Las Quincuagcnas de los generosos e ilustres e no menos famosos 
Reyes, Principesy Duques, Marqueses y Condes et Caballeros, et 
Persqaas notables de Espafia, que escribid el Capitan Gonzalo Fer nand e?. ., 
de Oviedo y Valdez, Alciide de bus Magestades de la. FCiXiiieza de la 
Cibdad 6 Puerto de Sancto Oomingo de la Isla Espanola, Coronista de las 
Indias,” &c. At the close of the third volume is this record of the octo- 
genarian author : ** Acabd de escribir de mi mano este famoso tractado de la 
nbbleta de Espafia, dommgo 1® dia d6>Piscua de Pentecostes ‘XXIIl. do 
mayo de 15S6 arLos. Laws Deo. Y de mi edad 79 ofios.” This very 
curious work is in the form of dialogues, in which the author is the chief 
interlocutor. It contains a very full, and, indeeu, prolix notice of the 
indncipal persons in Spain, their lineage, revenues, and arms, with an inex- 
hauftihle fund of private anecdote. The author, who was well acquainted 
with nwist of the individuals of note in his tim^', amused himself, during 
his absence in the New World, with keeping alive the images of home by this 
minute record of early reminiscences. In this mass of gossip, there iti^ 
good deal, indeed, of very little value. It contains, however, miUGh fht 
the illustration of domestic manners, and copiou^ai’timUi^ as 
mated, respecting the characters and habits ot eminent personages, snhyi 
could have been known only to one familiar witb^tbem. On all topics of 
descent and heraldry, he is 'Uncommonly full? asd one would think his 
services in this departtAcnt aloiie migfht have peed^d him, Hi a land where 
these are so much rei^pected, the honou^ of the press. His book, however, 
still remains in manuscript, a^hreptly little known, and less used, by 
Castiliaa scholars. Besides tire three folio volumes in the Royal Library 
at Madrid, from whic| thh transcript in my possession was obtained, 
Clemencin, whose comnlpjlidations of this work, as illustrative of Isabella’s 
reign, are unqualified, (Alsm. de la Aewd. de Hist., tom. vi. Ilust. 10,) enu- 
merates three others, two in the king’s private library, and one in that of 
the Academy# ^ 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

FACTIONS IN CASTILE. — WAB BETWEEN FRANCE ARAGON. — DEATH 

OF HENRI IV, OP CASTILE. 

, 1469—1474. 

Factions in Castile — Ferdinand and Isabella, — Gallan^ defence of Per- 
pignan against the French. — ^Ferdinand raises the siege, — Isajbella's 
strength. — Interview between king Henry IV. and 
Isabella. — The French invade JRoussil^n.-— Ferdinand’s summai^ 
/ ' jifhitice. — Death of Henry IV, oi Castile. — Iniuenoe of his Reign. 

The marriage of Ferdinapd^ and Isabella disconcerted tho 
operations of the marquis of Villeiia, or, as he should be 
styled, the grand mastei of St. James, since he had re- 
signed his marquisate to his elder son, on his appointment 
to the command of the military order above mentioned, a 
dignity inferior, only#to the primacy in importance. It was 
determined, however^ in the councils of Heniy to oppose at 
once the pretensions bf the princess Joanna to those of 
Isabella ; and an embassy was gladly received from the 
king of France, offering to the former lady the hand of his 
brofiier the duke of Quienne, the rejected suitor of IsabeUa* 
Louis the Eleventh was willing to engage his relative in the 
unsettled "politics of a distant state, in drder to relieve nim- 
self from his pretensions at home.* ’ 

An intervfi^ took place between Henry the Fourth, and 
the French a^assadors in a little village in the vale of 

* Alonso de Palenda, Cordnlca, MS 21.-^Gal,^prd, Riva- 

litd, tom. iii. p. 284. — Rades y Andrada, La# TreaOcd^o^ — Ca## 

de Torres, Ordenes Militare^ fob 4S. ^ 
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||(<Kaoya, in October 1470, A proclamation was read, in 
which Henry declared his sister to haye forfeited whatever 
claims she had derived from the treaty of Toros de Guisando, 
by marrying contrary to his. approbation. He then with his 
queen swore to the legitimacy of the princess Joanna, and' 
announced her as his true and lawful successor. fhe 
attendai^t nobles took the usual oaths of allegiance ; and 
the ceremony was concluded by affiancing the princess, 
then in the ninth year of her age, with the formalities ordi- 
narily practised on such occasions, to the count of Boulogne, 
the representative of the duke of Guienne.^ ‘*‘ 

The f4rce, in which many of the actors were,, 
person^, who performed the p;‘incipal parts at the convention 
of TorOs de Guisando, had on the whole an unfavourable 
influence on Isabella’s cause. It exhibited her rival to the 
world as one whose claims %ere to be supported by the 
whole authority of the court of Castile, with the probable 
co-operation of France. Many of the most considerable 
families in the kingdom, as the Pachecos, f the Mendozas 
in all their extensive ramihcations,| the Zunigas, the Yelas^ 

• . 

* Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc.>^l, 
nica, p. 298.— Alonso de Palencia, Cordn^jjBS^^^U 
wdll knowing how little all this would avail t^e po- 
tion of the cortes, twice issued supusaqnlS.iii for the convocation 

of the deputies, to obtain a ;p^o^tion'of the title Joanna. But wkliout 
effect. In the letters of c<MV 0 cat|on issued foj a third assembly of the 
States, in ufl, this padiMe Wis prudently omitted, and thus the claims of 
Joanna failed to receiw tibe countenance of the only body whi(*h could give 
them validi^, See the copies of the original writs addressed to the cities 
of Toledo and S^oviaj^ cited hjP^arina, Teoria, tom. ii. pp. 87-89. 

+ The grand toaster of St. James, and his son, the marquis of Villena, 
afterwai^s dukeV Escalona. The rents of the former nobleman, whose 
avarice was as insatiable as his influence over the feeble mind of Henry IV. 
Was untimite<^ exceeded those of any other grandee in the kingdom. See 
iPulgar, Claros Varones, tit. 6* , 

£ The marqms of Santillana, fiiiit duke of Infantado, and his brothers, 
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COS,* the Pimentels, t unmindful of the homage so recently 
rendered to Isabella, now openly testified their adhesion to 
her niece. 

Ferdinand and his consort, who held their little Court at 
^fiasj, were so poor as to be scarcely capable of defray* 
ing the ordinary charges of 4heir tabl^. The northern 
provinces of Biscay and Gulpuscoa had, howeyel, loudly 
declared against the French match; and the populous pro- 
vince of Andalusia, with the house of Medina Sidohia at its 
head, still maintained its loyalty to Isabella unshaken. But 
her principal reliance was on the archbishop of Toledo, 
station in the church and ample revenues 
gave him perhaps less real infiuenc^ than his commanding 
and *resolute character, which had enabl^ him to triumph 
over every obstacle devised by his mor6 %rafty adversary^ 
the grand master of St. JaSaes. The prelate, however# 
with all his generous self-devotion, was far from being a 
comfortable ally. He Would willingly have raised Isabella 
to the throne, but he would have her indebted for her eleva* 
tion exclusively to himself. He looked with a jealous eye 
on h^r most intimafe friends, and complained that neither 

the counts of Coruna and Tendilla, and above all Pedro Gonzalez de 
Mendoza, afterwards cardinal of Spain and archbishop of Toledo, vrho was 
indebted for the highest dignities in th<; church less to his birth than his 
abilities. — See Claros Varones, tit. 4, 5. — Salazar de Mendoza, Dighidad^s, 
lib. 3, cap. 17. • 

* Alvaro de Eufiiga, count of Palencia, and created by Heniy IV.duke^ 
of Arevalo*-^Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, count of Haro, was raised to the 
post of constable of Castile in 1473, and office ^pon tinned to be bere$^ 
tary in the family from that pejiod. Rlgar, Claros Varone|, dt. 3,^ 
Salazar de Mendoza, ll^ighldades, lib. 3, cap. 21*. ' 

t The Pimentels, counts of Benavente, had estates which |[ave tl^ 60,000 
ducats a year ; a very large income for that period, and ^ exceeding that 
of any other grandee of similar rank in the kingdom.-— L. Mal&eo, Cosae 
Memorables, fol, 25, X Caibajal, Anales, 70, 
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sbc jBor her husband, deferred suffiwd^j to his counsel. 

► Jhe princess could not idways Conceal her disgust at these 
Rumours ; and Ferdinand, ^n one occasion, plainly told him 
^at “ he was not to be put n|leading-strings, so many 
of the sovereigns of Castile!** The old king of Ara^, 
alarmed at consequences of a rupture with so inms- 
pensohle^ an ally, wrote in the mo^ earnest manner to his 
son, w^resenting the necessity of propitiating the offended 
prelate. But F^dinand, although educated in the school 
o£ ^iissimulation, had ifbt yet acquired that selfHSommand 
enabled' him in after-life to eaciifice his passious, and 

sometimes, indeed, his principles, to his — 

The most frightful anarchj at this perioa prevailed 
throughout Castile. While the court was abandoned to 
oa-rrupt or friyolous pleasure, the administration of justice 
was neglected, until crimes Srere committed with a fre- 
quency and on a scale which menaced the very foundation of 
society. The nobles conducted tbeir personal feuds with an 
array of numbers which might compete with those of power-- 
fui princes. The duke of Infantado^:#te head of the hqufi^ 
of Mendoza, t could bring into the^ffctd^at four and 
hours’ notice, one thousand lances ten thoui^i^ 

The battles, far from assuming the claraete!: of those waged ^ 
by the Italian condottieri at this jeriod, .werhrof Ahe most 
sanguinary and deatructiye kind; \ Au^alusia was in par- 
ticular the theatrb of this savage warfare. The whole of 

' • Zurita, fom- ir.fol, 170. — Alonso de Palencia, C€a:diiic», MS. 

dp AS, A ' 

f Tkis adblem^ BJego Himdo, ** muy gentil oaballero «efiov/V 
as Oviodo calli Ums onfy marquis of SantlBam, ai^ 

not raised to tlie 11% of duke InSintado till thd 2X!%ik of 
(Quiucuagena^ JIS. bat I,' quioc. 1 , dial. 8). To avdld t<3isidSiA}nf^ho'W’‘ 
«y®r, 4 l»ve is iisuaUy recognised by. 
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that extengive disti'Sot "wag dMded hf the factions of 
feuzmans and Ponces de Ldon. The chiefs of these ancient 
lio’Tses having recently died, the inheritance descended to 
young Whose hot hloodi%oon revived the feuds which 
i^ been permitted tpiCool under the temperate sway of their 
fathers. One of these fiery ctvaHerfe was*Rodrigo Ponce d# 
Leon,^ sp * deservedly cejehratcd afterwards in the wars of . 
Otahada ag, the marquis of Cadiz. He was an illegitimate 
and younger son of the count of Arc^s, but was preferr^ by 
his father to his other children in cottsequenc^ of the extra- 
ordinary qualities which he evinced at ^ very early period. 

apprenticeship to the art of war in the cam- 
paigns against the Moors, displaying 9a several occasions an 
un;!>HhThon degree of enterprise and persons i heroisni. On 
sacceeding to his paternal honours, his haughty spirit, im- 
patient of a rival, led him to revive the old feud with the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, the head of the Guzmans, who, 
though the most powerful nobleman in Andalusia, was far 
his inferior in capacity and military science.* 

On one occasion the duke of Medina Sidonia mustered an 
c 

army of twenty thousand men against his antagonist ; on 
another, no less than ^teen hundred houses of the Ponce 
faction were burnt to the ground in Seville. Such were the 
potent engines employed by these petty sovereigns in their 
conflicts with one another, and such the havoc which the^ 
brought on the faireist portion of the J^eninsula. The hus- 
bandman, stripped of hb harvest and driven froUi his fields, 
abandoned himself to idleness, or sought subsistence by 
plunder. A scarcity ensued in tife years 1472 aiid 1473, 
in which the |^ds of >ihe most necessary commodities rose 
, to%t|jtian exorbitant ShWght as put them beyond tie reach 


* Bemajidez,' Reyes Cati^liftos, MS. cap* 3.— 'Salazar de Mtudpza, Ord"* 
nica del Gran Cardenal de Bspafia, Ddn Pedrn Gonzalez de^ Mendoza;, 
(Toledo, 1625,) pp. 138, IBO.^-Znfiiga, Anales d© Sevilla, p. 

VOL. I, ' ’■ 0 
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of ally but the affluent. But it would be wearisome to go 
into all the loathsome details of wretchedness and crime 
brought on this unhappy country by an imbecile govern- 
ment and a disputed succession, and which are portrayed 
with lively fidelity in the chronicles, ^the letters, and 
satires of the timoi* 

While Ferdinand’s presence was more than ever necessary 
to support the drooping spirits of his party in Castile, he 
was unexpectedly sumujyoned into Aragon to the assistance 
of his father. No sooner had Barcelona submitted to king 
John, as mentioned in a preceding chapter,! than the 
inhabitants of Roussillon and Cerdagne, whi^ 
it wilj ^ remembered M^re placed in the custody of France 
as aj^arantee for the king of Aragon’s engagements, 
o'j^rdtee’d by the grievous exactions of their new rulers, 
determined to break the yoke, and to put themselves again 
under the protection of their ancient master, provided they 
could obtain his support. The opportunity was favourable. 

• Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS, cap. 4, 5, 7. — Zuniga, Analos de 
Sevilla, pp. 363, 364. — Alonso de Palencia, Citr6nica, MS. pait. 2, cap'^' 
36, 38, 39, 42. — Saez, Monedas de Enrique IV. pp. 1-6. — Pulgar, in an\ 
epistle addressed, in the autumn of 1473, to the bi^fhop of Coria, adrerte t<r 
soVeral circumstwes which set in a strong light the anarchical state of 
kingdom ftnd the total deficiency of police, celebrated . 

eclogue, also, entitled “ Mingo Revulgo,*’ exposes* with, coaiee Iwtt chttihg. 
Bajcasm, the licence of the court, the corruption, ef the ■clergy* pre- '“ 

valent depravity of the people. In one boldly ventures to 

protnise another and abetter sovereign tn thbeouitt*!; 'iPhis performance, ‘ 
even more interesting to the antiquary thah , to historian, has been attri- 
buted by some to Pulgar, (see Mariaii^ Espafia, tom. ii, p. 475,) 

and by others to Rodrigo Cota, (see Nio. Anj^bnio, Bibliotheca Vetus, tom, 
ii. p. 264,) blit ■without satisfactory evidence, in favour of either. Bouter- 
wek is much mistaken in asserting it td have been aimed at the government 
of John II. The gloss qf Pulgar, whose authority as a contemporary fiiust 
be considered decisive^j plainly proves it to have been directed against 
Henry IV. f See chap. IL 
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A large part of the garrisons in the principal cities bad been 
witbdiawn by Louis the Eleventh to cover the frontier on 
the side of Burgundy and Brittany. John, therefore, 
gladly embraced the proposal ; and on a concerted day a 
simultaneous insurrbction took place throughout the pro- 
vinces, when such of Ithe French in the p:(;incipal towns as 
had not the good fortune to escape into the citadels, were 
indiscriminately massacred. Of all the country Salces, 
Collioure, and the castle of Perpignan alone remained in 
the hands of tlie French. Jolin then threw himself into 
""'tlie la^-named city with a small body of forces, ^nd instantly 
construction of works to protect the inha- 
bitants against the fire of the French garrison in the castle, 
as well as from the army which might sOOn he expected to 
besiege them from without.• **^ ^ 

Louis the Eleventh, deeply incensed at the defection of 
his new subjects, ordered the most formidable preparations 
for the siege of their capital. John’s officers, alarmed at 
these preparations, besought him not to expose his person 
at his advanced age to the perils of a siege and of captivity. 
But the lion-hearted iRonarch saw the necessity of animat- 
ing the spirits of the besieged by his own presence ; and, 
assembling the inhabitants in one of the churches of the 
city, he exhorted them resolutely to stand to their defence, 
and made a solemn oath to abide the issue with them to 
the last. • 

Louis, in the meanwhile, had convoked the han and 
arriere-ban of the contiguous French provinces, and mus- 
tered an array of chivalry and feudal militia, amounting, 
according to the Spanish historians, to thirty thousand men. 

• Alonso de Palencia, Cor<5mc% MS. cap. 56. — Mariana, Hist, de 
Espaua, tom. ii. p. 481. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 191.-— Barante, 
Histoire des Dues do Bourgogne, (Paris, 1825,) tom. ix. pp. 10L106. 

o2 
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With these ample forces, his lieutenant-general, the duke 
,#f Savoy, closely invested Perpignan ; and, as he was pro- 
vided with a numerous train of battering artillery, instantly 
opened a heavy fire on the inhabitants. John, thus exposed 
to the double fire of the fortress and besiegers, was in ^ 
very critical situation. Par from being disheartened, fiow- 
ever, he was seen armed cap-a-pie, on horseback from dawn 
till evening, rallying the spirits of his troops, and always 
present at the point of danger. He succeeded perfectly in 
communicating his own enthusiasm to the soldiers. The 
French garridbn were defeated in several sorties, and their 
governor taken prisoner; while supplies werejjAtiftdtt#^ 
into the city in the v^y face of the blockading army.^ 

Ferdinand, on receiving intelligence of his father’s perilous 
aituation, instantly resolved, by Isabella’s advice, to march to 
his relief. Putting himself &t the head of a boSy of Cas- 
tilian horse, generously furnished him by the archbishop of 
Toledo and his friends, he passed into Aragon, where he 
was speedily joined by the principal nobility of the kingdom, 
and an army amounting in all to thirteen hundred lances, 
and seven thousand infantry. With ^his corps he rapidly 
descended the Pyrenees, by the way of Man9anara, in the 
face of a driving tempest, which concealed him .fbr stMUe 
time from the view of the enemy. Th^ Jfttfer,, dtuing their 
protracted operations, for nearly three had sustained 

a serious diminution of numbers in their, repciated skirmishes 
with the besieged, an*(i still mpr^ .^t«n an epidemic which 
broke out in their camp. also began to suffer not a 

little from want of provisic&s. At this crisis, the apparition 
of this new army, thus unexpectedly descending on their 

* Alonso de Fslencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 70. — Mariana, Hist de 
Espona, tom. ii. p. 482. — L, Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 148. — : 
Zurita, Anales, tow. iv. fol. 105. — Anquetil, Histoiro de France, 

1805,) tom. Y. 60, 61. 
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rear, filled them with such consternation, that they raised 
the siege at once, setting fire to their tents, and retreating 
with such precipitation as to leave most of the sick and 
wounded a prey to the devouring element. John marched 
^put, with colours flying and music playing,‘at?thfe head of 
his^ittle band, to greet deliverers ; and.aft^% affecting 
interview in the presence w the two armies, tyfepther and 
son returned in triumph into Perpignan.* -v 
The French array, reinforced hy command of Louis, 
made a second ineffectual attempt (their own writers call it 
only k feint) upon the city ; and the campaign was finally 
treaty between the two raonarchs, in which 
it was arranged that the king of Aragon should disburse 
within the year the sum originally stipulated for the services 
rendered him hy Louis in his late war with his Caialfft 
subjects ; and that, in case of failure, the provinces of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne should be permanently ceded to 
the French ctown. The commanders of the fortified places 
in the cont^fed territory, selected by one monarch from 
the nominati^s of the other, were excused during the 
interim from 'obedie'*ice to the mandates of either, at least, so 
far as they niight contravene their reciprocal engagements.! 
(Sept. 1473.)' 

There is little reason to believe that Ipiis singular com- 
pact was subscribed in good faith by either party. J ohn, 
notwithstanding the* temporary succour which he had 
received from Loub^t the commencement of his difficulties 
with the Catalans, m^jht justly complain of the infraction of 

7 ■ 

* Zurita, Anales, ^ISpl. 196.— Barante, Hist, des Dues 

Bourgogne, tom. x. pp. (iOS, 106. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, 
fol 149. — Alonso de Palenci^ Cordnica, MS. cap. 70, 71, 72. 

t Zurita, Anales, toAi. Iv. m*i200. — Gaillard, Rivalite, tom. ili. p. 266. 
— See the articles of the treat/i(|lj#d by Duclos, Hist, de Louis XI. tom, ii, 
pp, 99, 101. — Alonso de Palenfci^j^ Cordnica, MS, cap. 73, 
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bis eDgagemcnts, at a subsequent period of the war ; when 
he not only withheld the stipulated aid, but indirectly gave 
every facility in his power to the invasion of the duke of 
Lorraine. Neither was the king of Aragon in a situation, 
had he been disposed, to make the requisite disbursement^ 
Louis, on the other hand, as the event soon proved, hfiT^no 
other object in view but to gam time to reorganise his 
army, and to lull his adversary into security, while he took 
effectual measures for recovering the prize which had so 
unexpectedly eluded him. 

During these occurrences, Isabella’s prospects wer6 daily 
brightening in Castile. The duke of Guienne^JjJj^iiaetined 
spouse of her rival Joanna, bad died in France ; but not 
until he had testified his contempt of his engagements with 
4ke Castilian princess by openly soliciting the hand of 
the heiress of Burgundy.^ Subsequent negotiations for her 
marriage with two other princes had entirely failed. The 
doubts which hung over her birth, and which the public 
protestations of Henry and his queen, far from dispelling, 
served only to augment, by the necessity which they 
implied for such an extraordinary prodbeding, were sufficient 
to deter any one from a connection which must involve the 
party in all the disasters of a civil war.f ^ 

Isabella’s owil, character, moreover, contributed essen- 

* Louia XI. is supposed with much probability to have assassinated his 
brother. M. de Barante awms up his examination of the evidence with 
this remark. “ I*o roi* Louis XI. ne fit peut^tre pas mourir son fr^re, mais 
personne ne pensa quTl en fut incapable.” Hist, des Dues de Bourgogne, 
tom. ix. p. 4 93. 

“t The two princes alluded to were the duke of Segorhe, a cousin of 
Ferdinand, and the king of Portugal. The former, on bis entrance into 
Castile, assumed such sovereign state, (giving his hand, for instance, to the 
grandees to kiss,) as disgusted these haughty nobles, and was eventually the 
occasion of breaking of£ his match. Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. 
part. 2, cap. 62. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. p. 392. 
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tially to strengthen her cause. Her sedate conduct, and 
the decorum maintained in her court, formed a strong con- 
trast with the frivolity and license which disgraced that of 
Henry and his consort. Thinking men were led to conclude 
that the sagacious administraiion of Isabella must eventually 
sciure to her the ascendancy over her rival ; while all who 
sincerely loved their country could not* but prognosticate 
for it, under her beneficent sway, a degree of prosperity 
which it could never reach under the rapacious and' pro- 
fligate ministers who directed the councils of Henry, 
and^^most probably would continue to direct those of his 
daughter. 

Amoin^'llfe persons whose opinions experienced a decided 
revolution from these considerations, was Pedro Gonzales 
de Mendoza, archbishop of Seville and ca-'dlnal of Spaing a 
prolate, whose lofty station i^i the church was supported by 
talents of the highest order ; and whose restless ambition 
led him, like many of the churchmen of the time, to take 
an active interest in politics, for which he was admirably 
adapted by his knowledge of afiairs and discernment of 
character. Without; deserting his former master, he pri- 
vately entered into a correspondence with Isabella ,* and a 
service, which Ferdinand, on ^is return from Aragon, had 
an opportunity of rendering the duke of Infantado, the head 
of the Mendozas,* secured the attachment of the other 
members of this powerful family.t 

• 

* Oviedo assigns another reason for this change ; the disgust occasioned 
hy Henry IV.’s transfen'ing the custody of his daughter from the family 
of Mendoza to the Pachecos. Quinciiagenas^ MS. bat. I, quinc. 
dial. 8. 

+ Salazar de Mendoza, Cron, del Gran Cardenal, p. 13^. — Alonso de 
Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part. 2, cap. 46, 92, — Castillo Ordnica, cap. 163. 
— The influence of these new allies, especially of the cardinal, Over Isabella's 
councils, was an additional ground of umbrage to the archbishop of Toledo, 
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^ A circumstance occurred at this time, which seemed to 
promise an accommodation between the adverse factions, or 
’atrie^st between Henry and his sister. The government of 
Segovia, whose impregnable citadel had been made the 
depository of the royal treasure, was intrusted to Andres de 
Cabrera, an officer of the king’s household. This cavalier, ‘ 
influenced in part’by personal pique to the grand master of 
St^ James, and still more perhaps by the importunities of 
his wife, Beatrice de Bobadilla, the early friend and com- 
panion of Isabella, entered into a correspondence with the 
princess, and ^sought to open the way for her permanent- 
reconciliation with her brother. He accordingly invited her 
to Segovia, where Henry occasionally resided, jflRT^To^ iispel 
any suspicions which she might entertain of his sincerity, 
d patched his wife secretly by night, disguised in the garb 
Ota peasant, to Aranda, wherq, Isabella then held her court. 
The latter, confirmed by the assurances of her friend, did 
not hesitate to comply with the invitation, and, accompanied 
by the archbishop of Toledo, proceeded to Segovia, where 
an interview took place between her and Henry the Fourth, ' 
in which she vindicated her past conducti and endeavoured to 
obtain her brother’s sanction to her union with Ferdinand. 
(Dec. 1473.) Henry, whq was naturally of a placable 
temper, received her communication with complacency, 
and, in order to give public demonstration of the good 
understanding now subsisting between him and his sister, 
condescended to walk <»by her side, holding the bridle of 
her palfrey, as she rode along the streets of the city. 
Ferdinand, on his returd into Castile, hastened to Segovia, 
where he was welcomed by the monarch with every appear- 
ance of sati^action. A succession of fHes and splendid 

who, in a communication with the king of Aragon, declared himself, though 
friendly to their cause, to he released from all further obligations to serve 
it. See 2!urita, Anales, tom. iv. lib. 46, cap. 19. 
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entortainments, at which both parties assisted, seemed to 
announce an entire oblivion of all past animosities, and the 
nation welcomed with satisfaction these symptoms of repose 
after the vexatious struggle by which* it had been so long 
agitated.^ 

*1116 repose, however, was of no great duration. The 
slavish mind of Henry gradually relapsed under its ancient 
bondage ; and the grand master of St. James succeeded, 
in consequence of an illness with which the monarch was 
suddenly seized after an entertainment given by Cabrera, in 
■infus,\ng into his mind suspicions pf an attempt at assassi- 
nation. Henry was so far incensed or alarmed by the 
suggestion, 'Iftat he concerted a scheroe for privately seizing 
the person of his sister, which was defeated by her own 
prudence and the vigilance of her friends. t — But, if ibP 
visit to Segovia failed in itsu. destined purpose of a recon- 
ciliation with Henry, it was attended with the important 
consequence of securing to Isabella a faithful partisan in 
Cabrera, who, from the control which his situation gave him 
over the royal coffers, proved a most seasonable ally in her 
subsequent struggle ivith Joanna. 

Not long after this event, Ferdinand received another 
summons from his father to attend him in Aragon, where 
the storm of war, which had been for some time gathering 
in the distance, now burst with pitiless fury. In the begin- 
ning of February, 1474, an embassy, consisting of two of his 

• 

* Carbajal, Anales, MS. anos 73, 74. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat<51icoB, p. 27. 
— Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 164. — Alonso de Palencia, Cordnicai MS. part 2, 
cap. 75. — Oviedo, Quincuagenos, MS. bat. I, quinc. 1, dial. 23. 

f Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal,pp. 141, 142.--iCa8tillo, Crdnica, 
cap. 164. — Oviedo has given a full account of this cavalidpwho was allied 
to an ancient Catalan family, but who raised himslelf to such pre-eminence 
by his own deserts, says that writer, that he may well be considered the 
. founder of his bouse. Lot*, cit. 
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principal nobles, accompanied by a brilliant train of cavaliers 
and attendants, had been deputed by John to the court of 
Louis the Eleventh, for the ostensible purpose of settling the 
preliminaries of the marriage, previously agreed on between 
the dauphin and the infanta Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, then little more than <three years of s^’e.* 
The real object of the mission was to effect some definitive 
adjustment or compromise of the differences relating to the 
contested territories of Roussillon and Cerdagne. The king 
of France, who, notwithstanding his late convention with 
John, was making active preparations for the forcible oo* 
cupation of these provinces, determined to gain time by 
amusing the ambassadors with a show of ne^lla^on, and 
interposing every obstacle which his ingenuity could devise 
to their progress through his dominions. He succeeded so 
well in this latter part of his^. scheme, that the eitibassy did 
not reach Paris until the close of Lent. Louis, who seldom 
resided in his capital, took good care to bo absent at this 
season. The ambassadors in the interim were entertained 
with balls, fhes, military reviews, and whatever else might 
divert them from the real objects ofi their .All 

communication was cut off with their b^< as 

their couriers were stopped and their d^patches inter- 
cepted,^ so that John knew as little of his envoys or their 
proceedings as if they had been in Siberia *er Japan. In 
the meantime, formidable preparations were making in the 
south of France for a descent on Roussillon ; and when 
the ambassadors, after a fruitless attempt at negotiation, 
which evaporated in mutual crimination and recrimination, 
set out oil their return to Aragon, they were twice detained, 
at Lyons Montpelier, from an extreme solicitude, as the 

* Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 70. — This was the oldest child of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, bom Oct.^lst, 1470; afterwards queen of Portugal. 
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French^ government expressed it, to ascertain the safest 
route through a country intersected by hostile armies ; and 
all this, notwithstanding their repeated protestations against 
this obliging disposition, which held them prisoners, in op- 
position to their own will and the law of nations. The 
prlhce who descendSd to such petty trickery passed for the 
wisest of his time.* 

In the meanwhile, the Seigneur du Lude had invaded 
Eoussillon at the head of nine hundred French lances, and 
ten thousand infantry, supported by a powerful train of 
* artHlery, while a fleet of Genoese transpofts, laden with 
supplies, accompanied the army along the coast. Elna sur- 
rendered alter a sturdy resistance ; ^e governor and some of 
the principal prisoners were shamefully beheaded as traitors; 
and the French then proceeded to invest Perpignan. JXte 
king of * Aragon was so muck impoverished by the incessant 
wars in which he had been engaged, that he was not only 
unable to recruit his army, but was even obliged to pawn 
tlie robe of costly fur which he wore to defend his person 
against the inclemencies of the season, in order to defray 
the expense of transporting his baggage. In this extremity, 
finding himself disvippoiuted in the co-operation, on which 
he had reckoned, of his ancient allies the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brittany, he again sumrabned Ferdinand to his 
assistance, who, after a brief interview with his father in 
Barcelona, proceeded to Saragossa to solicit aid from the 
estates of Aragon. * 

An incident occurred on this visit of the prince worth 
noticing, as strongly characteristic of the lawless habits of 
the age. A citizen of Saragossa, named Ximenes Gordo, 

i ' 

* Gnillard, Rivalitd, tom, iii. pp. 267-276* — Duclos, Hist do Louis XI. 
tom. ii. pp. 113, 115. — Clii’onique Scandaleuse, ed. tom,' xUi. pp. 
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of noble family, but who had relinquished the privileges 
of his rank in order to qualify himself for municipal office, 
had acquired such ascendancy over his townsmen as to 
engross the most considerable posts in the city for himself 
and his creatures. This authority he abused in a shameless 
manner, making use of it not only for the perversion of 
justice, but for the perpetration of the most flagrant crimes. 
Although these facts were notorious, yet such were his 
power and popularity with the lower classes, that Ferdinand, 
despairing of bringing him to justice in the ordinary way, 
determined on*^ a more summary process. As Gdi'do ‘ 
occasionally visited the palace to pay his res pect s to the 
prince, the latter afleqted to regard him withmore than 
usual favour, showing him such courtesy as might dissipate 
any^ distrust he had conceived of him. Gordo, thus assured, 
was invited at one of those, itfterviews to withdraw into a 
retired apartment, whore the prince wished to confer with 
liim on business of moment. On entering the chamber he 
was surprised by the sight of the public executioner, ' 
hangman of the city, whose presence, tog^teir with -thiit 
of a priest, and the apparatus of . delftth vVitk^l^ch the 
apartment was garnished, revealed Jat onoe the dreadful 
nature of his destiny. 

He was then charged with the manifold crimes with 
which he had been guilty, 'and* sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on him. In vain appeal to Ferdinand, plead- 

ing the services which ll^pad rendered on more than one 
occasion to his father. ||wdinand assured him that these 
should be gratefully rewsmbered in the protection of his 
children ; and then, bimling him unburden his conscience 
to his confessor, consigned him to the hand of the execu- 
tioner. His body was exposed that very day in the market- 
place of the city, to the dismay of his friends and ad- 
herents, most of whom^paid the penalty of their crimes 
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in the ordinary course of justice. This extraordinary pro- 
ceeding is highly characteristic of the unsettled times in 
which it occurred ; when acts of violence often superseded 
the regular operation of the law, even in those countries 
whose forms of government approached the nearest to a 
delfferminate constitution. It will doubtless remind the 
reader of the similar proceeding imputed to Louis the 
Eleventh, in the admirable sketch given us of that monarch 
in Quentin Durward,’** 

The supplies furnished by the Aragonese cortes were 
•inadequate to King John’s necessities, and he was compelled, 
while hovering with his little force on the confines of Rous- 
sillon, to witness the gradual reduction of its capital, without 
being able to strike a blow in its defence. The inhabitants, 
indeed, who fought with a resolution worthy of aneient 
Numantm or Saguntum, wete reduced to the last extremity 
of famine, supporting life by feeding on the most loath- 
some offal, on cats, dogs, the corpses of their enemies, and 
even on such of their own dead as had fallen in battle ! 
And when at length an honourable capitulation was granted 
them on the 14th df March, 1475, the garrison, who eva- 
cuated the city, reduced to the number of four hundred, 
were obliged to march on foot to Barcelona, as they had 
consumed their horses during the siege. t * 

The terms of capitulation, which permitted’ every inhabit- 
ant to evacuate, 05 reside unmolested in the city, at his 
option, were too liberal to satisfy the vindictive temper of 
the king of France. He instantly wrote to his generals, 
instructing them to depart from their engagements, to keep 

* Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica,' MS. part. 2, cap. 83. — Fcrreras, Hist. 
d’Espagne, tom. vii. p, 400. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. lib, 19, eap. 12. 

*1* L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 150. — Zurita, Apales, tom. iv. 
lib. 19, cap. 13.— Chronique Scandaleuse, ed. Petitot, tom. ^ii. p. 456.i — 
Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS, part. 2, cap. 91. I 
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the city so short of supplies as to compel an emigration of 
its original inhabitants, and to confiscate for their own 
^ Use the estates of the principal nobility ; and, after delineat- 
ing in detail the perfidious policy which they were to pursue, 
he concluded with the assurance, that, by the blessing of 
God and our Lady| and Monsieur St. Martin, he would^oe 
with them before the winter, in order to aid them in its 
Execution.”* Such was the miserable medley of hypocrisy 
and superstition which characterised the politics of the 
European courts in this corrupt age, and which dimmed 
the lustre of' names most conspicuous on the page- of 
history^ 

The occupation of Rpussillon was followed a truce of 
six months between the belligerent parties. The regular 
couKe of the narrative has been somewhat anticipated, in 
order to conclude that portion ef it relating to the war with 
France, before again reverting to the afiairs of Castile, 
where Henry the Fourth, pining under an incurable malady* 
was gradually approaching the termination of his djai«Stroqs 
reign. , : J.,. 

This event, which, from the momenlUm.«Kin«equences ii 
involved, was contemplated with the deepest solicitude, not 
only by those who had an immediate and personal interest 
at stake, but by the whole nation, took place on the night qf 
the 11th of December, 1474.t It was precipitated by the 
death of the grand master of St. Jaipes, on whom the 
feeble mind of Henry hM been long accustomed to rest for 

its support, and who w$s cut off by an acute disorder but 

* 

* See copies o£ the original letters, as given by M. Barante, in his 
History of the Dukes of Burgundy, in which the author has so happily 
seized the tone and picturesque colouring of the ancient chronicle j tom. x. 
pp. 289, 298. 

f Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 10 — Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 
74. — Ca&tillo^ Crdnica, cap. 148. 
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a few montlis previous, in the full prime of his ambitious 
schemes. The king, notwithstanding the lingering nature 
of his disease gave him ample time for preparation, expired 
without a will, or even, as generally asserted, the designa- 
tion of a successor. This was the more remarkable, not 
only^ a.s being contrary to established usage, but as occur- 
ing at a period when the succession had been so long and 
hotly debated.* The testaments of the Castilian sovereigns, 
though never esteemed positively binding, and occasionally, 

* lihis topic ifl involved in no little obscurity, and been reported 
with much discrepancy as well as inaccuracy by the modern Spanish 
historians. Am«i^ the ancient, Castillo, the historiographer of Henl^ IV., 
mentions certain ‘‘ testamentary executors,” wRhout, however, noticing in 
any more direct way the existence of a will. (Crtfn. c. 168.) The curate 
of Los Palacios refers ta a clause, reported, he says, to have existed in^die 
testament of Henry IV,, in which he cVclares Joanna his daughter and heir. 
(Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 10.) Alonso de Palencia states positively that 
there was no such instrument ; and that Henry, on being asked who was 
to succeed him, referred to his secretary Juan Gonzalez fora knowledge of 
his intention. (Crdn. c. 92.) L. Marineo also states that the king, “ with 
his usual improvidence,” left no will. (Cosas Memorables, fol. 155.) 
Pulgar, another contempolliry, expressly declares that he executed no will, 
and quotes the words dictated by him to liis secretary, in which he simply 
designates two of the grandees as “ executors of his soul,” {albaceas de su 
anima,) and four others in conjunction with them as the guardians of his 
daughter Joanna, (Reyes Cat. p. 31.) It seems not improbable that the 
existence of this document has been confounded with that of a testament, 
and that with reference tj it, tlie phrase above quoted of Castillo, as well 
as the passage of Bernaidez, is to he interpret^. Carbajal’s wild story of 
the existence of a will, of its secretion for more than thirty years, and its 
final suppression by Ferdinand, is too naked of testimony to deserve the 
leagt weight with the historian, (See his Anales, MS. ano 74.) It should 
be remembered, however, that most of the above-mentioijKsd .writers com- 
piled their works after the accession of Isabella, and that none, save 
Castillo, were the partisans of her rival. It should also be added that in 
the letters addressed by the princess Joanna to the different cities of the 
kingdom, on her assuming the title of queen of Castile, (bearing date May 
1475,) it is expressly stated that Henry IV., on his death-bed, solemnly 
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indeed, set aside, ^ when deemed unconstitutional or even 
inexpedient by the legislature, were always allowed to have 
great weight with the nation. 

With Henry the Fourth terminated the male line of the 
house of Trastamara, who had kept possession of the throne 
for more than a ceyitury, and in the course of only four gene- 
rations had exhibited every gradation of character, from the 
bold and chivalrous enterprise of the first Henry of that 
name, down to the drivelling imbecility of the last. 

The character of Henry the Fourth has been sufficiently 
delineated in that of his reign. He was not without certain 
amia|)|e qualities, and may be considered as a weak rather 
than a wicked prince, a In persons, however, intrusted with 
the degree of power exercised by sovereigns of even the 
mc3t limited monarchies of this period, a weak man may 
be deemed more mischievous^ to the state over which he 
presides th^n a wicked one. The latter, feeling himself 
responsible in the eyes of the nation for his actions, is. 
more likely to consult appearances, arsife where, his 
passions or interests are not immediately inv<)ke4r 
legislate with, reference to the gene^ral ’ interests of ibis 
subjects. The former, on the contrary, is tqo often a mere 
tool in the hands of favourites, whV, %<3ing themselves 
screened by the interposition , of roy4 authority from the^i 
consequences of measures fpr whiph the^ should be justly 
responsible, sacrifice with0U| remorse the public weal to the 
advancement of their' priy^ie"^ fortunes. Thus the stale, 
made to minister to the voracious appetites of many tyrants, 

affirmed her to be bis only daughter and lawful heir. These letters were 
drafted by John lie Oviedo, (Juan Gonzalez,) the confidential secretary of 
Henry IV. See Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 235-239. 

* As was the case with the testaments of Alfonso of Leon and Alfonso 
the Wise, in the thirteenth century, and with that of Peter the Cruel, in 
the fourteenth. 
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suffers incalculably more than it would from one* So fared 
it w'th Castile under Henry the Fourth ; dismembered by 
faction; her revenues squandered on worthless parasites, the 
grossest violations of justice unredressed, public faith be- 
come a jest, the treasury bankrupt, the court a brothel, and 
privaie morals too loose and audacious to seek even the 
veil of hypocrisy ! Never had the fortunes of the kingdom 
reached so low an ebb since the great Saracen invasion. 


The historiun cannot complain of a want of authentic materials for the 
tygn of Henry iV. Two of the chroniclers of that period, Alonso de 
Palencia and Enriquez del Castillo, were eye-witiiesses and conspicuous 
actors in the sc^es which they recorded, and connected with opposite 
factions. The former of these writers, Alons# de Palencia, was bom, as 
appears from his work, “ De Synonj mis,” cited hy Pellioer, (Bibliotheca 
do Traductorcs, p. 7,) in 1423, Nic. Antonio has fallen into the erroii^f 
dating his birtli nine years later, (^ibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. p. 331) 
At the age of seventeen, ho became page to Alfonso of Carthagena, Bishop 
of Burgos, and, in the family of that estimable prelate, acquired a taste for 
letters, which never deserted him during a busy political career. He 
afterwards visited Italy, where he became acquainted with Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, and through him with the learned Greek Trapezuntius, whose 
lectures on philosophy au^ rhetoric he attended. On his return to his 
native country, he was raised to the dignity of royal historiographer by 
Alfonso, younger brother of Henry IV;, and competitor with him for the 
crown. He attached himself to the fortunes of Isabella, after Alfonso’s 
death, and was employed by the Archbishop of Toledo in many delicate 
negotiations, particularly in arranging the marriage of the princess with 
Ferdinand, for which purpose he made a secret journey into Aragon. On 
the accession of Isabella* he was confirmed. in the office of national 
chronicler, and passed the remainder of his life in the composition of 
philological and historical works and translations from the ancient classics* 
The time of his death is uncertain. He lived to a good old age, however, 
since it appears from his own statement (see Mendez, Typographia Espanola ; 
Madrid, 1796; p. 190) that his version of Josephus was not completed till 
the year 1492. 

The most popular of Palencia’s writings are his ** Chronicle of Henry IV.,” 
and his Latin “ Decades,” continuing the reign of Isabella down to the 
VOL. I, F 
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of Baza, iipi 1489. His historical style, far from scholastic pedantry, 
exhibits the business-like manner of a man of the world. His Chronicle, which, 
1)eing composed in the Castilian, w’as probably intended for popular use, is 
conducted with little artifice, and indeed with a prolixity and minuteness 
of detail arising no doubt from the deep interest which as an actor he took 
in the scenes he describes. His sentiments are expressed with boldness, 
and sometimes with the acerbity of party fdeling. Ho has beeh much 
commended by the best Spanish writers, such as Zurita, Zuniga, Marina, 
Clemcncin, for his veracity. The internal evidence of this is sufficiently 
strong in his delineation of those scenes in which he was personally engaged ; 
in his account of others, it will not be difficult to find examples of negli- 
gence and inaccuracy. His Latin “Decades" were probably composed 
with more car&, as addressed to a learned class of readers ; and they fpfe 
lauded by Nic. Antonio as an elegant commentary, worthy to bo assiduously 
studied by all who would acquaint themselves with #*8 history of their 
country. The art of printing has done less perhaps for Spain than for any 
other country in Europe ; and these two valuable histories are still per- 
Britted to swell the rich treasure of manuscripts with which her libraries 
are overloaded. * 

Enriquez del Castillo, a native of Segovia, was the chaplain and histo- 
riographer of King Henry IV., and a member of his privy council. His 
situation not only made him acquainted with the policy and intrigues of 
the court, but with the personal feelings of the monarch, who reposed 
entire confidence in him, which Castillo repaid with uniform loyalty. He 
appears very early to have commenced his Chronicle of Henryks rei^. 
On the occupation of Segovia by the young Alfonso, after the battle of 
Olmedo, in 1467, the chronicler, together with the portion of his history 
then compiled, was unfortunate enough to fall into the enemy’s hands. 
The author was soon summoned to the presence of Alfonso and his 
counsellors, to hear and justify, as he could, certain passages of what they 
termed his “ false and frivolous narrative." C^jstiUo, hoping little from a 
defence before such a prejlidiced tribunal, resolutely kept his peace ; and it 
might have gone hard with him, had it not been for his ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. He subsequently escaped, but never recovered his manuscripts, 
which were probably destroyed ; and, in the introduction to his Chropicle, 
he laments th^t he has been obliged to rewiite the firat half of his master’s 
reign. 

I^otwithstanding Castillo’s familiarity with public affairs, his work is not 
written in the business-like style of Palencia’s. The sentiments exhibit a 
moral sensibility scarcely to have been expected, even from a minister of 
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religion, in the corrupt court of Henry IV. ; and the henest indignation of 
the writer, at the abuaes which he witnessed, sometimes breaks fort in a 
strain of considerable eloquence. The spirit of his work, notwithstanding 
'is abundant loyalty, may l)e also commended for its candour In relation 
to tlie partisans of Isabella; which has led some critics to suppose 
that it underwent a Hfacimento after the accession of that princess to 
the tlifbne, ® 

■•[lastillo’B Chronicle, more fortunate than that of his rival, has been 
published in a handsome form under the care of Don Jose Miguel do 
Flores, Secretary of the Spanish Academy of History, to whose learned 
labours in this way Castilian literature is so much indebted. 
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ACCESSION OF FERDINAND AND ISABF>LLA. WAR OF THE SUCCESSION. — 

BATTLE OF TORO. 

1474—1476. 

Isabella proclaimed Queen. — Settlement of the Crovm. — Alfonso of Por- 
tugal supports Joap^a. — Invades Castile. — Retreat of the Castilians. 
— Appropiiation of the Church Plate. — Reorganisation of the Army. 
-—Battle of Toro, ■— Submission of the whole Kingdom. — Peace 
with France and Portugal.-p Joanna takes the Veil — Death of 
John II. of Aragon. 

Most of the contemporary writers are content to derive 
Isabella’s title to the crown of Castile from the illegitimacy , 
of her rival Joanna. But, as this fact, whatever probability 
it may receive from the avowed licenrt-iousness of tho queen, 
and some other collateral circumstances, was never estab* 
lished by legal evidence, or even made the subject of legal 
inquiry, it cannot reasonably be adduced as affording in 
itself a satisfactory basis for the pretensions of Isabella.* 

r 

* Tho popular belief «f Joanna’s illegitim^ was founded on the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 1 . King Henry’s first marriage with Blanche of 
Navarre was dissolved, after it had subsisted twelve years, on the publicly 
alleged ground of ‘‘ impotence in the parties.” 2. Tho Princess Joanna, 
the only child^of his second queen, Joanna of Portugal, was nothom until 
the eighth year of her marriage, and long after she had become notorious 
for her gallantries. 3, Although Henry kept several mistresses, whom 
he maintained in so ostentatious a manner as to excite general scandal, he 
was never known to have had issue by any one of them. — To counter- 
halanoe the presumption afforded by these facts, it should he stated, that 
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These are to be derived from the will of the nation as 
expressed by its representatives in cortes. The power of 
this body to interpret the laws regulating the succession, 
and to determine the succession itself, in the most absolute 
manner, is incontrovertible, having been established by 
repealed precedents ffom a very ancient period.* In the 
present instance, the legislature, soon after the birth of 
Joanna, tendered the usual oaths of allegiance to her as heir 
apparent to the monarchy. On a subsequent occasion, 
however, the cortes, for reasons deemed sufficient by itself, 
a»d •iMider a conviction that its consent to the preceding 
measure had been obtained through an undue influence on 
the part of th^ crown, reversed Jts former acts, and did 
homage to Isabella as the only true and lawful successor. t 
In this disposition the legislature continaed so resolute, 

• 

Henry appears, to the day of his death, to have cherished the princess 
Joanna as his owm oifspring, and that Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albu- 
querque, her reputed father, instead of supporting her claims to the crown 
on the demise of Henry, as would have been natural had ho been entitled 
to tho honours of paternjty, attached himself to the adverse faction of 
Isabella. o 

Queen Jo:! ana survived her husband about six months only. Father 
Florez (Reynas Cathdlicas, tom. ii. pp. 7C0-786) has made a flimsy attempt 
to whitewash her character; hut, to say nothing of almost every contem- 
porary bistorian, as well as of the official documents of that day, (see 
Marina, Teoria, tom. iii. part 2, No. 11,) the stain has been too deeply 
fixed by the repeated testimony of Castillo, the loyal adherent of her own 
party, to be thus easily effaced. • 

It is said, however, tfiat the queen died in the odour of sanctity; and 
Ferdinand and Isabella caused her to bo deposited in a rich mausoleum, 
erected by tho ambassador to the court of tho Great Tamerlane for him- 
self, but from which his remains wore somewhat unceremoniously ejected, 
in order to make room for those of his royal mistress. 

* See this subject discussed m extmso^ by Marina, Teoria, part, 2, 
cap. 1-10. — See, also, Introd. sect, 1. of this History. 

+ See part I. chap. 
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that, notwithstanding Henry twice convoked the states for 
the express purpose of renewing their allegiance to Joanna, 
they refused to comply with the summons ; * and thus 
Isabella, at the time of her brother’s death, possessed a 
title to the crown unimpaired, and derived from the sole 
authority which could give it a constitutional validity. It 
may be added, that the princess was so well aware of the 
real basis of her pretensions, that in her several manifestoes, 
although she adverts to the popular notion of her rival’s 
illegitimacy, she rests the strength of her cause on, the 
sanction of the cortes. **' * 

On learning Henry’s death, Isabella signified to the 
inhabitants of Segovj^a, where she then resiSed, her desire 
of being proclaimed queen in that city, with the solemnities 
uaual on such occasions.! Accordingly, on the following 
morning, being the 13th of December 1474, a numerous 
assembly, consisting of the nobles, clergy, and public magis- 
trates in their robes of office, waited on her at the alcazar or 
castle, and, receiving her under a canopy of rich brocade, 
escorted her in solemn procession to the principal square of 
the city, where a broad platform or scafiFold had been erected 
for the performance of the ceremony. Isabella, royally 
attired, rode on a Spanish jennet, whose br^lfi was held by 
two of the civic functionaries, while an officer of court 
preceded her on horseback, bearing aloft a naked feword, the 
symbol of sovereignty. On arriving at the square she 
alighted from her pllfrey, and*, ascending the platform, 

* I. chap. 4, note 2. 

+ Fortunately, this place, in. which the royal treasure was depo- 

sited, was in tl^e keeping of Andres de Cabrera, the husband of Isabella’s 
friend, Beatrice de Bobadilla. His co-operation at this juncture was so im^ 
portant, that Oviedo does not hesitate to declare, “ It lay with him to 
make Isabella or her rival queen, as he listed.” — Quincuagenas, MS, bat, 1, 
quinc. 1, dial. 23. 
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seated herself on a throne which had been prepared for her. 
A herald with a loud voice proclaimed, “ Castile, Castile for 
the king Don Ferdinand and his consort Doha Isabella, 
queen proprietor (reina proprietaria) of these kingdoms ! 
The royal standards were then unfurled, while the peal of 
bells%nd the discharge of ordnance from the castle publicly 
announced the accession of the new sovereign. Isabella, 
after receiving the homage of her subjects, and swearing to 
maintain inviolate the liberties of the realm, descended from 
the platform, and attended by the same cortege^ moved 
shiwly towards the cathedral church ; where, after Te Deum 
had been chanted, she prostrated herself before the principal 
altar, and, retflrning thanks to the Aljjnighty for the protec- 
tion hitherto vouchsafed hei, implored him to enlighten her 
future counsels, so that she might dischaige the high trj^st 
reposed in her with equity ai^d wisdom. Such were the 
simple forms that attended the coronation of the monarchs 
of Castile previously to the sixteenth century.^ 

The cities favourable to Isabella’s cause, comprehending 
far the most populous and wealthy throughout the kingdom, 
followed the example of Segovia, and raised the royal stand- 
ard for their new sovereign. The principal grandees, as 
well as most of the inferior nobility, soon presented them- 
selves from all quarters, in order to tender the customary 
oaths of allegiance ; and an assembly of the estates, con- 
vened for the ensuijig month of February at Segovia, im- 
parted, by a similar ceremony, a coiflstitutional sanction to 
these proceedings. t 

Bernaldez, Reyes Cathlicos, MS. cap. 10. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. 
ano 75. — Alonso de Palencia, Corhnica, MS, part 2, cap. 83.- — L. Marineo, 
Cosas Memorables, fol. 155. — Oviedo, Quincuageoas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2. 
dial. 3. 

f Marina, whoso peculiar researches and opportunities hsake him the 
best, is my only authority for this convention of the cortes. (Teoria, 
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On SPerdmattd’s arrival from Aragon, wliere he was 
staying at the time of Henry’s death, occupied with the 
war of Rousillon, a disagreeable discussion took place in 
regard to the respective authority to be enjoyed by the 
husband and wife in the administration of the govern- 
ment. Ferdinand’s relatives, with the admiral Henrfquez 
at their head, contended that the crown of Castile, and of 
course, the exclusive sovereignty, was limited to him as 
the nearest male representative of the house of Trastainara. 
Isabella’s friends, on the other hand, insisted that these 
rights devol^^d solely on her, as the lawful heir and^prcT- 
prietor of the kingdom. The affair was finally referred 
to the arbitration of^the cardinal of Spain and the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who, after careful examination, estab- 
lished by undoubted precedent that the exclusion of 
females from the succesrion Vlid not obtain in Castile and 
Leon, as was the case in Aragon that Isabella was 
consequently sole heir of these dominions ; and that what- 
ever authority Ferdinand might possess could only be 

derived through her. A settlement was then made on 

'' <■ 

tom. ii. pp. 63, 89.) The extracts he makes from the wiit of stimmeiis, 
however, seem to imply that the object wa# the lecQitution of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, hut of their daughter *8 SuccieNisor brown. 

Among the nobles, who openly testified th 9 h*,aahe 6 ic(jii to Isabella, were no 
less than four of the six individuals to,jWlu>m the king had intrusted 
the guardianship of his daughter Joantr^,; yh., g^hd cardinal of Spd^, 
the constable of Castile, the ^uke of ‘Iiifantado, and* the count of Benevente./ 
♦ A precedent for female inhewtance, in the latter kingdom, was sub- 
sequently furnished by the undisputed, succession and long reign of Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and IsalieHa, and mother of Charles V. The intro- 
duction of the Sa^ac law, under the Bourbon dynasty, opposed a new barrier, 
indeed ; but this has been since swept away by the decree of the late 
monarch, Ferdinand Vll./and the paramount authority of the cortes ; and 
we may hope that tke successful assertion of her lawful rights by Isabella II. 
will put this much vexed question at rest for ever. 
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tlie basis of the original marriage contract.^ All tonni- 
cipal appointments^ and collation to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, were to be made in the name of both with the 
advice and consent of the queen. All fiscal nominations, 
and issuetj from the treasury, were to be subject to her 
ordft. The commanders of the fortified places w^ere to 
render homage to .her ' alone. Justice was to be adminis- 
tered by boil) conjointly, when residing in the same place ; 
and by each independently, when separate. Proclamations 
and letters patent were to be subscribed with the signatures 
'Cf^both ; their images were to be stamped t)n the public 
coin, and tlie united arms of Castile and Aragon emblazoned 
on a cOmmorfseal.t ^ 

Ferdinand, it is ^said, was so much dissatisfied w’ith an 
arrangement which vested the esseptml rights of sovereignty 
in his consort, that he threatened fo return to Aragon ; but 
Isabella reminded him, that this distribution of power was 

* See part I. cliap. 3. — Ferdinand’s powers are not so naiTowly 
limited, at least not so carefully defined, in tliis settlement as in the mar- 
riage articles. Indeed, the instrument is much more concise an^eneral in 
its whole import. 

^ Salazar de Mendoza., Cron, del Gran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 40. — 
L. Karineoj^t^J^sas Memora^bles, fol. 165, 150. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. 
fol. 222-224>«^Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 35, 36. — See the original 
instrument 8igp.ed by Ferdinand and Isabella, cited at length in Dormer’s 
Discursos Var^(|f.«de Historia, (Zaragoza, 1683,) pp. 295-313.— -It does not 
appear that the ^ettlemctlr was ever confirmed by, or indeed presented .to, 
the cortes. it, however, as emanating from that body. 

(Teoria, tornJ ,63, 64.) From Pulgar’s statement, as well as /row 
tke imtr ament iUelfy it seems to have been made under no other auspices 
or sanction than that of the great nobility and cavaliers. Marina’s eager- 
ness to find a precedent for the interference of the porjsdar branch, in all 
the great concerns of government, has usually quickened, but sometimes 
clouded, his optics. In the present instance ho has Utidouhtedly con- 
founded the irregular proceedings of the aristocracy exclusively, with the 
debberate acts of the legislature. v 
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rather nominal than real 5 that their interests were indivi- 
lahle j that his will would be hers ; and that the principle 
of the exclusion of females from the succession, if now 
established, would operate to the disqualification of their 
only child, who was a daughter. By these and similar 
arguments the queen succeeded in so 5 thing her offe^fded 
husband, without compromising the prerogatives of her 
crown. 

Although the principal body of the nobility, as has been 
stated, supported Isabella’s cause, there were a few fami- 
lies, and sorrfe of them the most potent in Castile, 
seemed . determined to abide the fortunes of her rival. 
Among these was the ^arquis of Villena, who, inferior to 
his father in talent for intrigue, was of an intrepid spirit, 
and^is commended by one of the Spanish historians as 
“ the best lance in the kingdom.” His immense estates, 
stretching from Toledo to Murcia, gave him an extensive 
influence over the southern regions of New Castile. The 
duke of Arevalo possessed a similar interest in the frontier 
province of Bstramadura. With these wore combined the 
grand nfaster of Calatrava and his brother, tog^ber with 
the young marquis of Cadiz, and, as it appeSi?ed» the 
archbishop of Toledo. This latter dignitaryi' whose heart 
had long swelled with secret jealousy th# rising fortunes 
of the cardinal Mendoz^a^j, Aould no longer brook the 
ascendancy which that; prelMb’s* consummate sagacity and 
insinuating address hM" given him over the counsels of 
his young sovereign«> After some awkward excuses, he 
abruptly withdrew to Ms own estates ; nor could the most 
•conciliatory adyknces on the part of the queen, nor the 
deprecatory letters of the old king of Aragon, soften his 
inflexible tenaper, or induce him to resume his station at 
the court ; until it soon became apparent from his corre- 
spondence with Isabella’s enemies, that he was busy in 
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undermining the fortunes of the very individual whom he 
had so zealously laboured to elevate.* 

Under the auspices of this coalition, propositions were 
made to Alfonso the Fifth, king of Portugal, to vindicate 
the title of his niece Joanna to the throne of Castile, and, 
by^spousing her," to secure to himself the same rich 
inheritance. An exaggerated estimate was, at the same 
time, exhibited of the resources of the confederates, which, 
when combined with those of Portugal, would readily 
enable them to crush the usurpers, unsupported as the latter 
“^iiiast be by the co-operation of Aragon, whose arms 
already found sufficient occupation with the French.. 

Alfonso, ^hose victories over tjie Barbary Moors had 
given him the cognomen of “ the African,” was precisely 
of a character to be dazzled by the nature of this enterprise. 
The protection of an injured princess, his near relative, was 
congenial with the spirit of chivalry; while the conquest of 
an opulent territory, adjacent to his own, would not only 
satisfy his dreams of glory, but the more solid cravings of 
avarice. In this disposition he was confirmed by his son, 
prince John, whos*^ hot and enterprising temper'* found a 
iiobjer scope for ambition in such a war, than in the con- 
quest of a horde of African savages, t 

Still there were a few among Alfonso’s counsellors, pos- 
sessed of sufficient coolness to discern the difficulties of the 
undertaking. They reminded him, that the Castilian nobles, 

♦ Alonso de Palencia, Cordnka, MS. part 2, cap. 94. — Garibay, Com- 
pendio, lib. 18, cap. 8. — Bcrnaldez, Reyes Catdhcos, MS. cap. 10, 11.-— 
.Pulgar, Letras, (Madrid, 1775,) let. 3, al Arzobispo de Toledo. — The 
archbishop’s jealousy of Cardinal Mendoza is uniformly reported by the 
Spanish writers as the true cause of his defection from the queen. 

+ Ruy de Pina, Chrdnica d’el Rey Alfonso V,, cap. 173, apud Col- 
Iec9a6 de Livros In^ditos de Historia Portugueza, (Lisboa, 1790-93,) 
tom. i. 
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on whom he principally relied, were the very persons who 
had formerly been most instrumental in defeating the claims 
of Joanna, and securing the succession to her rival ; that 
Ferdinand was connected by blood with the most powerful 
families of Castile ; that the great body of the people, the 
middle as well as the lower classes, were fully penetrated, 
not only with a conviction of the legality of Isabella’s title, 

’ but with a deep attachment to her person ; while, on the 
other hand, their proverbial hatred of Portugal would make 
them too impatient of interference from that quarter to 
admit the prospect of permanent success.^ 

These objections, sound as they were, were overruled by 
John’s impetuosity, a^d the ambition or avarice of his 
father. War was accordingly resolved on ; and Alfonso, 
after^B. vaunting, and, as may be supposed, ineffectual sum- 
mons to the Castilian sovereigns to resign their crown in 
favour of Joanna, prepared for the immediate invasion of 
the kingdom at the head of an army, amounting, according 
to the Portuguese historians, to five thousand six hundred 
horse and fourteen thousand foot. Tliis force, though 
numerically not so formidable as might have been expected, 
comprised the flower of the Portuguese chivalry, burning 
with the hope of reaping similar laurels to those won of old 
by their fathers on the plains of Aljubarrotta ; while its 'de-^ 
ficiency in numbers was to be amply compensated by 

* The ancient rivalry between the two nations exasperated into the 
most deadly rancour by the fatal defeat at Aljubarrotta, in 1235, in which 
fell the flower of the Castilian nobility. King John I. wore mourning, it 
is said, to the day of his deltth, in commemoration of this disaster. (Faria 
y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 394-396. — La Clede, Hist, de 
Portug^il, tom. iii. |»p. 357-359.) Pulgar, the secretary of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, addressed, by their order, a letter of remonstrance to the King of 
Portugal, in which he endeavours, by numerous arguments founded on 
expediency and justice, to dissuade him from his meditated enterprise. 
— Pulgar, Letras, No. 7. 
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recruits from the disaffected party in Castile, who would 
eagerly flock to its banners on its advance across the 
borders. At the same time negotiations were entered into 
with the king of France, who was invited to make a descent 
upon Biscay, by a promise, somewhat premature, of a ces- 
sioH of the conquerSd teiritory. 

Early in May, (1475,) the king of Portugal put his array 
in motion, and, entering Castile by the way of Estraraadura 
held a northerly course towards Placencia, where he was 
met by the duke of Arevalo and the marquis of Villena, 

' iffld by the latter nobleman presented to the iffincess Joanna, 
his destined bride. On the 12th of the month he was 
affianced with all becoming pomp tq^ this lady, then scarcely 
thirteen years of age ; and a messenger was despatched to 
the court of Rome, to solicit a dispensation for thciiw mar- 
riage, rendered necessary by the consanguinity of the par- 
ties. The royal pair were then proclaimed, with the usual 
solemnities, sovereigns of Castile ; and circulars were trans- 
mitted to the different cities, setting forth Joanna’s title 
and requiring their allegiance.^ 

A^er some dayS^ given to festivity, the army resumed its 
mai^, still in a northerly direction, upon Arevalo, where 
AlfiitiBo determined to await the arrival of the reinforcements 
wliibh he expected from his Castilian allies. Had he struck 
at oncCf into the southern districts of Castile, where most of 
• 

♦Ruy do Pina, Chrdnica d’el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 174-178. — Bemal- 
dez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 18, 17, 18. — Bcrnaldez states, that Alfonso, 
previously to his invasion, caused largesses of plate and money to be distri- 
, huted among the Castilian nobles, vrhom be imagined to be -well affected 
towards him. Some of them, the duke of Alva in ^particular, received 
his presents and used them in the caifU of Isabella.-— Faria y Sousa, 
Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 396-398. — -Zurita, Anales, tom, iv. fol. 
230-240.— La Clede, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iii. p. 3$$-362. — Pulgar, 
Crdnica, p. 51. — L, Marineo, Cosss Memorahles, fob; 166. — Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 3. 
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those friendly to his cause were to be found, and immediately 
commenced active operations with the aid of the marquis of 
Cadiz, who, it was understood, was prepared to support him 
in that quarter, it is difficult to say what might have been 
the result. Ferdinand and Isabella were so wholly unpre- 
pared at the time^ of Alfonso’s invaiiion, that it is ^^aid 
they could scarcely bring five hundred horse to oppose it. 
By this opportune delay at Arevalo, they obtained space for 
preparation. Both of them were indefatigable in their 
efforts. Isabella, we are told, was frequently engaged 
through the 'whole night in dictating despatches to 
secretaries. She visited in person such of the garrison 
towas as required to 1^ confirmed in their allegiance, per- 
forming long and painful journeys on horseback with sur- 
prising celerity, and enduring fatigues which, as she was at 
that time in delicate health, wellnigh proved fatal to tier 
constitution.* On an excursion to Toledo, she determined 
to make one effort more to regain the confidence of her 
ancient minister, the archbishop. She accordingly sent an 
envoy to inform him of her intention to wait on him in per- 
son at his residence in AicaM de He^iares. But ^ the 
surly prelate, far from being moved by this condescension, 
returned for answer, that, if the queen entered by one 
door, he would go out at the other,” she did not choose to 
compromise her dignity by any further advances. 

By Isabella’s extraordinary exertions, ^ as well as those of 
her husband, the latter found himself, in the beginning of 
July, at the head of a force amounting in all to four 
thousand men-at-anfis, eight thousand light horse, and 
thirty-thousand foot — an ill-disciplined militia, chiefly drawn 
from the mountainous districts of the north, which mani- 

* Tli« queen, who was at that time in a state of pregnancy, brought on a 
miscarriage by her incessant personal exposure.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. 
fol. 234. 
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fested peculiar devotion to his cause ; his partisans in the 
south being pre- occupied with suppressing domestic revolt, 
and with incursions on the frontiers of Portugal^* 

Meanwhile Alfonso, after an unprofitable detention of 
nearly two months at Arevalo, marched on Toro, which, by 
a pieconcerted agreement, was delivered into his hands by 
the governor of the city, although the fortress, under the 
conduct of a woman, continued to maintain a gjillant 
defence. While occupied with its reduction, Alfonso was 
invited to receive the submission of the adjacent city and 
'iftstle of Zamora. The defection of these places, two of the 
most considerable in the province of Leon, and peculiarly 
important toflie king of Portugal f^m their vicinity to his 
dominions, was severely felt by Ferdinand, who determined to 
advance at once against his rival, and bring their quai*5el to 
the issue of a battle; in this, acting in opposition to the more 
cautious counsel of his father, who recommended the policy, 
usually judged most prudent for an invaded country, of 
acting on the defensive, instead of risking all on the chances 
of a single action, 

Ferdinand arrived before Toro on the 19th of July, and 
immediately dtew up his army before its walls in order of 
battle. As the king of Portugal, however, still kept within 
his defences, Ferdinand sent a herald into his camp, to defy 
him to a fair field jof fight with his whole army, or, if he 
declined this, to ii\^te him to decide their diiferences by 
personal combat. Alfonso accepted'^’ the latter alternative ; 
but, a dispute arising respecting the guarantee for the per- 
formance of the engagements on either side, the whole affair 
evaporated, as usual, in an empty vaunt of chivalry. 


* Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 75.«— Puigar, Reyes Cati51icos; pp. 45-65, 
■^Ferreras, Hist, d’Espagne, toiii.vii. p. 411.— Bemaldez, Ifeyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 23. 
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Tlie Castilian army, from the haste with which it had 
been mustered, was wholly deficient in battering artillery 
and in other means for annoying a fortified city ; and, as 
its communications were cut off, in consequence of the 
neighbouring fortresses being in possession of the enemy, it 
soon became straitened for provisions.*^ It was accordingly 
decided in a council of war to retreat without further delay. 
No sooner was this determination known, than it excited 
general dissatisfaction throughout the camp. The soldiers 
loudly complained that the king was betrayed by his nobles ; 
and a party <?f over-loyal Biscayans, inflamed by the susp^’~ 
cions of a conspiracy against his person, actually broke 
into the church wherg Ferdinand was confeS-ring with his 
officers, and bore him off in their arms from the midst 
of to his own tent, notwithstanding his reiterated 

explanations and remonstranoes. The ensuing retreat was 
conducted in so disorderly a manner by the mutinous 
soldiery, that Alfgnso, says a contemporary, had he but 
sallied with two thousand horse, might have routed and 
perhaps annihilated the whole army. Some of the troops 
were detached to reinforce the garrisours of the loyal pities, 
but most of them dispersed again among theii)' iiatjve moun- 
tains. The citadel of Toro soon afterw^ds vcapitulated. 
The archbishop of Toledo, con§idering these ey|iits^ ^as 
decisive of the fortunes of the war, now openly joii|ii||| ^ 
king of Portugal at the head of five hundred lances, boast- 
ing at the same time? that he had raised Isabella from 
the distaff, and would soon send her hack to it again/’* 

So disastrous mf introduction to the campaign might 

* Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicoe, MS. cap. 3 8. — Faria y Sousa, Europa 
Portugiiesa, tom. ii. pp. 398-400. — Pulgay, Crdnica, pp. 55-60. — Ruy de 
Pina, Chrdn. d’el Key Alfonso V., cap. 179. — La Clede, Hist, de Portugal, 
tora.'iii. p. 366. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 240-243. 
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indeed well fill Isabella’s bosom with anxiefy. The revolu- 
tionary movements, which had so long agitli^ed Castile, had 
so far unsettled every man’s . political pi^hiciples, and the 
allegiance of even the most loyal htuSg f o loosely abollt 
them, that it was difficult to estimate liow far it might^'be 
shaken by such a Mow occurring at this crisis.* Foi^- 
nately, Alfonso was in no condition to profit by bis suclijfefis. 
His Castilian allies had experienced the greatest difficulty 
iu enlisting theii^ vassals in the Portuguese cause ; and, far 
from furnishing hitri with the contingents which he had 
expected, found sufficient occupation in the defence of their 
own territories against the loyal partisans of Isabella. At 
the same tinffc, numerous squadrons^ of light cavalry from 
Estramadura and Andalusia, penetrating into Portugal, 
carried the most terrible desolation over the whole ej^ient 
of its unprotected borers. The Portuguese knights loudly 
murnrured at being cooped up in Toro, while their own 
country was made the theatre of war ; and Alfonso saw 
himself sunder the necessity of detaching so considerable a 
portion of his army for the defence of his frontier, as entirely 
to cripple his future jpdfations. So deeply, indeed, was he 
impressed, by these circumstances, with the difficulty of his 
enterprise, that, in a negotiation with the Castilian sove- 
reigns at this time, he expressed a willingness to resign Ids 
claims to their crown, in consideration of the cession of 
Galicia, together witji the cities of Toro and Zamora, and a 
considerable sum of money. Ferdinand and his ministers, 
it is reported, would have accepted the proposal ; but 
Isabella, although acquiescing in the stipulated money pay- 

* " Pues no 08 maravilleis de eso,” says Oviedo, in relation to these 
troubles, “ que no solo entre hermanos suele haber esas difisrencias, mas 
entre padre € bijo lo vimos ayor, como suolen decir*” Qume!|a^Qa 9 , MS. 
bat. 1 , quinc. 2 , dial. 3 . 

VOL. I. Q 
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meat, would not consent to the dismemberment of a single 
inch of the Castilian territory. 

In the meantime both the queen and her husband, un- 
dismayed by past reverses, were making every exertion for 
the reorganisation of an army on a mere efficient footing. 
Te accomplish this object, an additional supply of funds be- 
came necessary, since the treasure of king Henry, delivered 
into their hands by Andres de Cabrera, at Segovia, had 
been exhausted by the preceding operations.^ The old 
king of Aragon advised them to imitate their ancestor 
Henry the Second, of glorious memory, by making liberal 
grants and alienations in favour of their subjects, which 
they might, when more firmly seated on the throne, resume 
at pleasure. Isabella, however, chose rather to trust to 
the jiatriotism of her people, than have recourse to so un- 
worthy a stratagem. She acQprdingly convened ari assembly 
of the states, in the month of August, (1475,) at Medina 
del Campo. As the nation had been too far impoverished 
under the late reign to admit of fresh exaction^ a most 
extraordinary expedient was devised for meeting the stipu- 
lated requisitions. It was propose to deliver into the 
royal treasury half the amount of plate belonging to the 
churches throughout the kingdom, to be redeemed in the 
term of three years, for the sum of thirty mentos, or mil- 
lions, of maravedies. The clergy, who were very generally 
attached to Isabella’s interest, far from discouraging this 
• 

* The royal coffei^were found to contain about 10,000 marks of silver. 
(Pulgar, Reyes Catdl, 54.) Isabella presented Cabrera with a golden 
goblet from her table, engaging that a similar present should be regu^rly 
made to him ai^l his successors on the anniversary of his surrender of 
Segovia. She subsequently gave a more solid testimony of her gratitude, 
by raising him to the rank of marqttis of Moya, with the grant of an estate 
suitable to his new dignity. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, 
dial. 23. 
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startling proposal, endeavoured to vanquish the queen’s re- 
pugnance to it, by arguments and pertinent illustrations 
drawn from Scripture. This transaction certainly exhibits 
a degree of disinterestedness, on the part of this body, 
'most unusual in that age and country, as well as a generous 
confidence in the good faith of laabella, of which she proved 
herself worthy by the punctuality with wTbich she redeemed 
it.* 

Thus provided with the necessary funds, the sovereigns 
set about enforcing new levies and bringing them under 
better discipline, as well as providing for their equipment 
in a manner more suitable to the exigencies of the service, 
than was donis for the preceding army. The remainder of 
the summer and the ensuing autumn were consumed in 
these preparations, as well as in placing their foi^^ified 
towns in a proper posture of defence, and in the reduction 
of such places as held out against them. The king of 
Portugal, all this while, lay with his diminished forces in 
Toro, making a sally on one occasion only, for the relief of 
his friends, which was frustrated by the sleepless vigilance 
of Isabella. 

Early in December, Ferdinand passed from the siege of 
Burgos, in old Castile, to Zamora, whose inhabitants ex- 
pressed a desire to return to their ancient allegiance ; and, 
with the co-operation of the citizens, supported by a large 

0 

* The indignation of Dr. Salazar de Mendoza is roused by this misap- 
plication of the church’s money, which he avers ‘‘ no necessity whatever 
could justify.” This worthy canon flourished in the 17th century. (Crdn. 
del Gran Cardenal, p. 147. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdl. pp. 60-62, — ^Faria y 
Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii, p. 400. — Eades y Andrada, Las Tres 
Ordenes, part. 1, fo). 67. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 24 — Bemaldez, 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 18, 20.) Zufliga gives some addifional particu- 
lars respecting the grant of the cortes, which I do not find verified by any 
contemporary author. Annales de Sevilla, p. 372. 

Q 2 
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detachment from his main army, he prepared to invest its 
citadel. As the possession of this post would effectually 
intercept Alfonso’s communications with his own country, he 
determined to relieve it at every hazard ; and for this pur- 
pose despatched a messenger into Portugal, requiring his 
son, prince John, to reinforce him wfth such levies he 
could speedily raise. All parties now looked forward with 
eagerness to a general battle, as to a termination of the 
evils of this long-protracted war. 

The Portuguese prince, having with difficulty assembled 
a corps am<!funting to two thousand lances and eight thou- 
sand infantry, took a northerly circuit round Galicia, and 
effected a junction wjth his father in Toro, mn the 14th of 
February, 1476. Alfonso, thus reinforced, transmitted a 
poBjpous circular to the pope, the king of France, his own 
dominions, and those well affected to him iil Castile, pro- 
claiming his immediate intention of taking the usurper, or of 
driving him from the kingdom. On the night of the 17th, 
having first provided for the security of the city, by leaving 
in it a powerful reserve, Alfonso drew off the residue of 
his army, probably not much exceeding three thousand five 
hundred horse and five thousand foot, well provided with 
artillery and with arquebuses, which latter engine was still 
of so clumsy and unwieldy construction as not to have 
entirely superseded the ancient weapons of European war- 
fare. The Portuguese army, traversing the bridge of Toro, 
pursued their march along the southern side of the Douro, 
and reached Zamora, distant only a few leagues, before the 
dawn.^ * 

* Carbajal, Ai^ales, MS. aftos 75, 76. — Ruy de Pina, Chrdn. d’el Rey 
Alfonso V., cap. 187> IBS.-r-Bcimaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 20, 22, 
— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp, 63-78. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, 
fol. 156,^ — Faria y Sons^ Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 401, 404. — 
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break of day, the Castilians were surprised by tbe 
array of floating banners, and martial panoply glittering in 
the sua from the opposite side of tbe river, while the dis- 
charges of artillery still more unequivocally announced the 
presence of the enemy. Ferdinand could scarcely believe 
that ^e Portuguese flaonarch* whose avowed object had been 
the relief of the castle of Zamora, should have selected a 
position so obviously unsuitable for this purpose. The 
intervention of the river, between him and tbe fortress 
situated at the northern extremity of the town, prevented 
him from relieving it, either by throwing succours into it, 
or by annoying the Castilian troops, who, intrenched in com- 
parative ^secipity within the walls acid houses of the city, 
were enabled by means of certain elevated positions, well 
garnished with artillery, to inflict much heavier iiyufy on 
their opponents than they cotild possibly receive from them. 
Still Ferdinand’s men, exposed to the double fire of the 
fortress and the besiegers, would willingly have come to an 
engagement with the latter ; but the river, swollen by 
winter torrents, was not fordable ; and the bridge, the only 
direct avenue to the city, was enfiladed by the enemy’s 
cannon, so as to render a sally in that direction altogether 
impracticable. During this time, Isabella’s squadrons of 
light cavalry, hovering on the skirts of the Portuguese camp, 
effectually cut off its supplies, and soon reduced it to great 
straits for subsistenoie. This circumstance, together with th^e 
tidings of the rapid advance of additional forces to the support 
of Ferdinand, determined Alfonso, contraiy to all expect^on, 
on an immediate retreat ; and accordingly on the morning 
of the Jst of March, being little less than at, fortnight from 
the time in which he commenced this empty gasconade, the 

Several of tlie contemporary Castilian histerians compute the Portuguese 
army at double the amount given in the text. 
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Portuguese ainay quitted its position before Zamora, with the 
same silence and celerity with which it had occupied it. 

Ferdinand’s troops would instantly have pushed after 
the fugitives, but the latter had demolished the southern 
extremity of the bridge before their departure ; so that, 
although some few effected an immediate passage in l^oats, 
the great body of the army was necessarily detained until 
the repairs were completed, which occupied more than 
three hours. With all the expedition they could use, there- 
fore, and leaving their artillery behind them, they did not 
succeed in coming up with the enemy until nearly four 
o’clock in the afternoon, as the latter was de^Jing through a 
narrow pass formed ISy a crest of precipitouf hills on the 
one side, and the Douro on the other, at the distance of 
abofK five miles from the city of Toro.* 

A council of war was then called to decide on the ex- 
pediency of an immediate assault. It was objected that 
the strong position of Toro would effectually cover the 
retreat of the Portuguese in case of th^r discomfiture ; that 
they would speedily be reinforced by fresh recruits from 
that city, which would make them more than a m'atch for 
Ferdinand’s army, exhausted by a toilsome march, as well 
as by its long fast, which it had not broken since the 
morning ; and that the celerity with which it had moved 
had compelled it, not only to abandon its artillery, but to 
leave a considerable portion of the beavy-armed infantry 
in the rear. Notwithstanding the weight of these objections, 
su^ were the high spirit of the troops and their eagerness 
to come to action, sharpened by the view of the quarry, 
which after a» wearisome chase seemed ready to fall into 

♦ Pulgar, Reyes Cat<5licos, pj>. 82-85, — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 
252, 253. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 404, 405. — 
Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS, cap. 23, — Ruy de Pina, Chrdn. d'el Rey 
Alfonso V., cap. 190. 
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their hands, that they were thought more than sufficient to 
counterbalance every physical disadvantage, and the question 
of battle was decided in the affirmative. 

As the Castilian army emerged from the defile into a 
wide and open plain, they found that the enomy had hailed, 
and Was already forriiing in order of battle. The king of 
Portugal led the centre, with the archbishop of Toledo on 
his right wing, its extremity resting on the Douro ; while 
the left, comprehending the arquebusiers and the strength 
of the cavalry, was placed under the command of his son, 
prince John. The numerical force of the two armies, 
although in favour of the Portuguese, was nearly equal, 
amounting pjjpbably in each to less tlian ten thousand men, 
about one-third being cavalry. Ferdinand took his station in 
the centre, opposite his rival, having the admiral ai^. the 
duke of Alva on his left ; while his right wing, distributed 
into six battles or divisions, under their several commanders, 
was supported by a detachment of men-at-arms from the 
provinces of Leon and Galicia. 

The action commenced in this quarter. The Castilians, 
raising the “qrar-cr^ of St. James and St, Lazarus,’* 
advanced on the enemy’s left under prince John, but were 
saluted with such a brisk and well-directed fire from his 
arquebusiers, that their ranks were disconcerted. The 
Portuguese men-at-arms, charging them at the same time, 
augmented their coir^fusion, and compelled them to fall back 
precipitately on the narrow pass in their rear, where, being 
supported by some fresh detachments from the reserve, 
they were with difficulty rallied by thdir officers, and again 
brought into the field. In the meanwhile, Ferdinand 
closed with the enemy’s centre, and the action soon became 
general along the whole line. The battle raged with re- 
doubled fierceness in the quarter where the presence of the 
two monarchs infused new ardour into their soldiers, who 
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fought as if conscious that this struggle was to decide tho 
fate of their masters. The lances were shivered at the 
first encounter, and, as the ranks of the two armies mingled 
with each other, the men fought hand to hand with their 
swdrds, with a fury sharpened by the ancient rivalry of the 
two nations, making the whole a contei^b of physical sti^ength 
rather than skill.* 

The royal standard of Portugal was tom to shreds in 
the attempt to seize it on the one side and to preserve it 
on the other ; while its gallant bearer, Edward de Almeyda, 
after losing *first his right arm, and then his left, in its 
defenee^Jield it firmly with his teeth until he was cut down 
by tl^i(||sailants. TJJie armour of this knight was to be 
seen^s late as Mariana ^s time in the cathedral church of 
Toi^o, where it was preserved as a trophy of this desperate 
act of heroism, which brings to mind a similar feat recorded 
in Grecian story. 

The old archbishop of Toledo and the cardinal Mendoza, 
who, like his reverend rival, had exchanged the Crosier fOr 
the corslet, were to be seen on that day in the thickest of 
the melee. The holy wars with the infidels perpetuated the 
unbecoming spectacle of military ecclesiastics among the 
Spaniards to a still later period, and long after it had dis- 
appeared from the rest of civilised Europe. 

At length, after an obstinate struggle of more than three 
hours, the valour of the Castilian troops prevailed, and the 
Portuguese were seen *to give way in all directions. The 
duke of Alva, by succeeding in turning their flank, while 
they were thus vigorously pressed in front, completed their 

* Carbajal, Ankles, MS, afio76. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorablee, fol. 
158. — Pulgor, Keyes Catdlicos, pp. 85-89. — Faria y Sousa, Europa 
Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 404, 405. — ^Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 
23. — La Ci^de, Hist, de Portujpil, tom. iii. pp. 378-383. — Zurita, Anales, 
tom. iv. fol. 252-255. 
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disorder, and soon cohvertcd their retreat into a rout. 
Some, attempting to cross the Douro, were drowned : and 
many, who endeavoui'ed to effect an entrance into Toro,* 
were entangled in the narrow defile of the bridge, and fell 
by the sword of their pursuers, or miserably perished in the 
river which, bearing along their mutilated corpses, brought 
tidings of the fatal victory to Zamora. Such were the heat 
and fury of the pursuit, that the intervening night, rendered 
darker than usual by a driving rain-storm, alone saved the 
scattered remains of the army from destruction. Several 
Portuguese companies, under favour of this obscurity, con- 
trived to elude their foes h}" shouting the Castilian battle- 
cry. Prince Vohn, retiring with a fragment of his broken 
squadrons to a neighbouring eminence, succeeded, by light- 
ing fires and sounding his trumpets, in rallying rounji, him 
a number of fugitives ; and, as the position he occupied was 
too strong to he readily forced, and the Castilian troops were 
too weary and well satisfied with their victory to attempt 
it, he retained possession of it till morning, when he made 
good his retreat into Toro. The king of Portugal, who 
was missing, was supposed to have perished in the battle, 
until, by advices received from him late on the following 
day, it was ascertained that he had escaped without per- 
sonal injury, and with three or four attendants only, to the 
fortified castle of Castro-Nufio, some leagues distant from 
the field of action.^ Numbers of his troops, attempting to 
escape across the neighbouring fiontiers into their own 
country, were maimed or massacred by the Spanish pea- 
sants, in retaliation of the excesses wantonly committed ^fy 
them in their invasion of Castile. Ferdinand, shocked at 
this barbarity, issued orders for the protecticm of their 
persons, and freely gave safe-conducts to such as desired 
to return into Portugal. He even, with a <|egree of hu- 
manity more honourable, as well as more rare, than military 
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success, distributed clothes and money to seyeral prisoners, 
brought into Zamora in a state of utter destitution, and 
enabled them to return in safety to their owa country.* 

The Castilian monarch remained on the field of battle 
till after midnight, when he returned to Zamora, being 
followed in the mprning by the cardinal of Spain an^l the 
admiral Henriquez, at the head of the victorious legions. 
Eight standards, with the greater part of the baggage, were 
taken in the engagement, and more than two thousand of 
the enemy slain or made prisoners. Queen Isabella, on 
receiving tidings of the event at Tordesillas, where she 
then was, ordered a procession to the church of St. Paul 
in the suburbs, in which she herself joined, walking bare- 
foot with all humility, and oiffered up a devout thanksgiving 
to ilm God of battles for the victory with which he had 
crowned her arms.f * 

It was indeed a most auspicious victory, not so much 
from the immediate loss inflicted on the enemy, ns from 
its moral influence on the Castilian nation. Such as hod 
before vacillated in their faith, who, in the ^expressive lan- 

* Faria y Sousa claims the,^honours of the victory for the Portuguese, 
because Prince John kept the field till morning. Even M. La. Clede, 
with all his deference '^o the PortugU'feSe historian, cannot svvallow this. 
Faria y Sousa, Europa PortugUesa, tom. ii, pp. 405-4 1 0.— Oviedo, Quin- 
cuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc, 1, dial. 8. — Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del 
Gran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 46. — Pulgar, Reyes Gatdlicos, pp. 85-90. — L. 
Marineo, Cosas Memorahles,^ol. 158. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 76. — 
Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS, cap. 23. — Ruy de Pina, Chrdn. d’el Rey 
Alfonso V., cap. 191, Ferj^nand, in allusion to Prince John, wrote to his 
wife, that, if it had not been for the chicken, the old cock would have been 
taken." Garibay,^ompondio, lib. 18, cap, 8. 

f Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 90. — The sovereigns, in compliance with 
a previous vow, caused a superb monasterj’, dedicated to St. Francis, to be 
erected in Toledo, with the title of San Juan de los Reyes, in com- 
memoration of their victory over the Portuguese. This edifice was still 
to be seen in Mariana's time. 
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guage of Bornaldez, ‘‘ estaban aviva quien vence,” — who 
wore prepared to take sides with the strongest, now openly 
proclaimed their allegiance to Ferdinand and Isabella ; while 
most of those who had been urrayed in arms, or had mani- 
fested by any other overt act their hostility to the govern- 
men^J vied with each other in demonstrations of the most 
loyal submission, and sought to make the best terms for 
, themselves, which they could. Among the latter, the duke 
of Arevalo, who indeed had made overtures to this effect 
some time previous through the agency of his son, together 
with the grand master of Calatrava, and the count of 
Urueha, his Jjrothcr, experienced the lenity of government, 
and were confirmed in the entire pos«ession of their estates. 
The two principal delinquents, the matqnis of Villena and 
the arc^jbishop of Toledo, made a show o£ resistanpte for 
some time longer; but, aftef witnessing the demolition of 
their castles, the captxwe of their towns, the desertion of 
their vassals, and the sequestration of their revenues, were 
fain to purchase a pardon at the price of the most humble 
concessions, and the forfeiture of an ample portion of 
domain. * 

The castle of Zamora, expeefing no further succours 
from Portugal, speedily surrendered, aijji this event was 
soon followed by the reduction of Madrid, Baeza, Toro, 
and other principal cities; so that in little more than six 
months from the date of the battle, the whole kingdom, 
•with the exception of a few insignificant posts still garri- 
soned by the enemy, had acknowledged the supremacy of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.* 

* Bades y Ao4ra(ia, Las Tres Ordenes, tom. ii. fS. 7 % 80. — Palgar, 
Reyes Catdlicoii, cap. 48-50, 55, 60. — Zurita, Anales, lib, lOj cap. 46, 48, 
54, 58, — Feijerw, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. vii. pp. 476-470, $1.7-519, 546. 
— Bernaldoz,jfeiy 08 CatdlicoB, MS. cap, 10.-— Oviedo, Quiai^aagenas, MS. 
bat. 1, (^uinc, 1, dial. 8. 
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Soon after the victory of Toro, Ferdinand was enabled to 
concentrate a force amounting to fifty thousand men, for the 
purpose of repelling the French from Guipuscoa, from which 
they had already twice been driven by the intrepid natives, 
and whence they again retired with precipitation on receiv- 
ing news of the kipg’s approach.^ ^ 

Alfonso, finding his authority in Castile thus rapidly melt- 
ing away before the rising influence of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, withdrew with his virgin bride into Portugal, where 
he formed the resolution of visiting France in person, and 
soliciting suc(Jour from his ancient ally, Louis the Eleventh. 
In spite of every remonstrance, he put this extraordinary 
scheme into execution.^. He reached France, with a retinue 
of two hundred followers, in the month of September. He 
expewenced everywhere the honours due to his exalted rank, 
and to the signal mark of confidence which he thus exhibited 
towards the French king. The keys of the cities were de- 
livered into his hands, the prisoners were released ftom 
their dungeons, and his progress waS attended by a general 
jubilee. His brother monarch, howev^, #«excused himself 
from affording more substantial proofs his regard, until 
he should have closed the war then pendio^^letween him 
and Burgundy, and until Alfonso sliSiuld have fortified his 
title to the Castilian crown by ol|baining from the pope a 
dispensation for his marriage with Joanna. 

The defeat and death of the duke ^f Bu^ndy, whose 
camp, before Hanoi, Alfonso visited in the depth of winter,® 
with the chimerical purpose of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween him and LouS, removed the former of these impedi- 
ments ; as, in good time, the compliance of the pope did the 
latter. But the ,Jdng of Portugal found himself no nearer 

* Gaillard, Rivalitd, tarn. iii. pp. 290-292. — Carbajal Anales, MS. 
afio 70^. ♦ 
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the object of his negotiations ; and, after Waiting a whole 
yea^ a needy suppliant at the court of Louis, he at length 
ascertained that his insidious host was concerting an ar- 
rangement with his mortal foes, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Alfonso, whose character always had a spice of QuUotism 
in it^ seems to havte completely lost his wits tat this last 
reverse of fortune. Oyerwhelihed with shame at his own 
credulity, he felt himself unable to encounter the ridicule 
which awaited his return to Portugal, and secretly withdrew, 
with two or three domestics only, to an obscure village in 
Normandy; whence he transmitted an epistle td* Prince John, 
his son, declaring, that, as all earthly vanities were dead 
within his .bo^om, he resolved to 1^ up an imperishable 
crown by performing a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
devoting himself to the service of God in some retired i^onas- 
tcry and he concluded with requesting his son “ to assume 
the sovereignty at once, in the same manner as if he had 
heard of his father’s death."'* 

Fortunately Alfonso’s retreat was detected before he had 
time to put his extravagant project in execution, and his 
trusty followers succeeded, though with considerable diffi- 
culty, in diverting him from it ; while the king of France, 
willing to he rid of his importunate guest, and unwilling 
perhaps to incur the odium of having driven him to so despe- 
rate an extremity as that of his projected pilgrimage, pro- 
vided a fleet of sh|ps to transport him hack to his own 
dominions, where, to complete the farce, he arrived just five 
days after the ceremony of his son’s coronation as king of 
Portugal (Nov. 15, 1478). Nor was ’it destined that the 

* Bernaldez, Heyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 27. — Pulg^, EeyeS Catdlicos, 
cap. 56, 57. — Oaallard, Rivalitd, tom. iii. pp. 290-292. — Zaiita, Anales, 
lib. 1 9, cap. 56 ; lib. 20, cap. 10. — Ruy de Pina, GhuSn. d’ol Rey 
Alfonso 'V., cap. 194-202. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portiigbbsa, tom. ii. 
pp. 412-415. — Comines, M^moires, Hv. 5, chap, 7. * 
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ItM&less monarch should solace himself, as he had hoped, in 
the arms of his youthful bride ; since the pliant pontiff, 
Sixtus the Fourth, was ultimately persuaded by the court of 
Castile to issue a new bull oycrrulin^ the dispensation for- 
merly conceded, on the ground that it bad been obtained by 
a misrepresentation of facts. r ^ 

Prince John, whether influenced by filial piety or pru- 
dence, resigned the crown of Portugal to his father soon 
after his return ;* and the old monarch was no sooner re- 
instated in his authority, than, burning with a thirst for ven- 
geance, which made him insensible to every remonstrance, he 
again prepared to throw his country into combustion by 
reviving his enterprise against Castile. t ' 

While these hostile movements were in progress, (1478,) 
Ferdinand, leaving his consort in possession of a sufficient 
force for the protection of the JProntiers, n>ade a journey into 
Biscay for the purpose of an interview with his father, the 
king of Aragon, to concert measures ‘for the pacification of 
Navarre, which still continued to he rent with those san- 
guinary feuds that were bequeathed like a precious legacy 
from one generation to anothei*.f the autumn of the 

* According to Faria y Sousa, John was walking along the shores of 
the Tagus, with the duke of Braganza, and the cardinal, archbishop of 
Lisbon, when he received the unexpected tidings of his father’s return to 
Portugal. On his inquiring of his attendants how he should receive him. 
How but as your king and father?^’ was the reply; at which John, 
knitting his brows together, skimmed a stone, wh'ich he held in his hand, 
with much violence across the water. The cai-dinal, observing this, whis- 
pered to the duke of Braganza, I will take good care that that stone 
does not rebound on kn©.”^' Soon after, he left Portugal for Rome, where 
he fixed his residence. The duke lost his life on the scaffold for imputed 
treason, soon after'^- John’s accession. — Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. p. 416, 

+ Comines, M^mpires, liv. 5, chap. 7. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portu- 
guesa, tom. ii. p. llfi. — ^urita, Anales, lib. 20, cap. 25. — Bernaldez, 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 27. 

J This was the first meeting b«t#een fatherland son since the elevation 
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same year a treaty of peace was definitively adjusted between 
the plenipotentiaries of Castile and Prance, at St. J ean de 
Luz, in which it was stipulated, as a principal article, that 
Louis the Eleventh should disconnect himself from his 
alliance with Portugal, and give no further support to the 
pretensions of Joann^.* 

Thus released from apprehension in 'this quarter, the 
sovereigns were enabled to give their undi^ded attention 
to the defence of the western borders. Isabella, accordingly, 
early in the ensuing winter, passed into Estramadura for 
the purpose of repelling the Portuguese, and still more of 
suppressing the insurrectionary movements of certain of her 
own subjects, who, encouraged by the vicinity of Portugal, 
carried on from their private fortrefees a most desolating 
and predatory warfare over the circuiujacent territory. 
Priyate mansions and farm-houses were pillaged and T)umt 
to the ground, the cattle and crops swept away in their 
forays, the highways beset, so that all travelling was at an 
end, all conamunication cut off, and a rich and populous 
district conferred at once into a desert. Isabella, supported 
by a body of regular troops and a detachment of the Holy 
Brotherhood, took her station at Truxillo, as a central posi- 
tion, whence she might operate on the various points with the 
greatest facility. Her counsellors remonstrated against this 

of the latter to the Caatilian throne. King John would not allow Ferdi- 
nand to kiss his hand ; h& chose to walk on his left ; he attended him to 
his quarters, and, in short, during the whole t\^enty days of their conference, 
manifested towards his son all the deference which, as a parent, he was 
entitled to receive from him. This he did on tbo ground that Ferdinand^ 
as king of Castile, represented the elder branch of Trastamara, while he 
represented only the younger. It will not ho easy* to meet with an 
instance of more punctilious etiquette, oven in Spanish history. — Pulgar, 
Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 75. 

* Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenail, p^ Zurita, 

Anales, lib. 20, cap. 25. — Carbajal, A#ales, MS. affo 79 , ^ ' 
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^poSure of her person in the very heart of the disaf- 
fected country ; but she replied that “ it was not for her to 
calculate perils or fatigues in her own cause, nor by an 
unseasonable timidity to dishearten her friends, with whom 
she was now resolved to remain until she had brought the 
war to a conclusion.” She then gavcf immediate orders for 
laying siege at the same time to the fortified towns of 
Medellin, Merida, and Deleytosa. 

At this juncture the infanta Dona Beatriz of Portugal, 
sister-in-law of king Alfonso, and maternal aunt of Isabella , 
touched witbr grief at the calamities in which she saw her 
country involved by the chimerical ambition of her brother, 
offered herself as the mediator of peace bet<vcen the belli- 
gerent nations. Agreeably to her proposal, an interview 
took , place between her and queen Isabella at the frontier 
town of Alcantara. As the fConferences of the fhir 
tiators experienced none of the embarrieisap^ents usually 
incident to such deliberations, growing of jjsalbusy, dis- 
trust, and a mutual design to overreach# pif ^re conducted 
in perfect good faith, and a sincere ■desire, on botli sides, of 
establishing a cordial reconcili^ion, dhdy resulted, after 
eight days’ discussion, in a treaty of peace, with which the 
Portuguese infanta returned 'i^tD her own country, in order 
to obtain the sanction of h^^; royal brother. The articles 
contained in it, however, wbte too unpalatable to receive an 
immediate assent ; and it was not until the expiration of six 
months, during which Isabella, far from relaxing, perse- 
vered with increased energy in her original plan of opera- 
tions, that the treaty was formally ratified by the court of 
Lisbon.* (Sept.24, 1479.) 

It was stipulated in this compact, that Alfonso should 

* Ruy d€ Pina, Chrdn. d'el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 206. — L. Marineo, 
Cosajs MenaoraLles, fol. 166, 167. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 85, 80, 
DO.— Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 420, 421. — Ferreras, 
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relinquish the title and armorial bearings which he had 
assumed as king of Castile ; that he should resign his 
claims to the hand of Joanna, and no longer maintain her 
pretensions to the Castilian throne ; that that ladj should 
make the election within six months, either to quit Portugal 
for e^r, or to remain there on the condition of wedding 
Don John, the infqnt son of Ferdinand and Isabella,* so 
soon as he should attain a marriageable age, or to retire 
into a convent, and take the veil ; that a general amnesty 
should be granted to all such Castilians as had supported 
Joanna’s cause ; and, finally, that the concord 'between the 
two nations should be cemented by the union of Alonso, son 
of the prince'" of Portugal, with the infanta Isabella, of 
Castile, t 

Thus terminated, after a duration of four years and ^.iialf, 
the War* of the Succession. , It had fallen with peculiar 
fury on the border provinces of Leon and Estramadura, 
which, from their local position, had necessarily been kept in 
constant colHwon with the enemy. Its baneful effects were 
long visible there, not only in the general devastation and 
distress of the country, but in the moral disorganisation 
which the licentious and predatory habits of soldiers neces- 
sarily introduced among a simple peasantry. In a personal 
view, however, the war had terminated most triumphantly 
for Isabella, whose wise and vigorous administration, 
seconded by her husband’s vigilance, had dispelled the 
storm which threatened to overwhelm her from abroad, and 

Hist. d’Espagac, tom. vii. p. 638. — Carbajal, Arales, MS. aaq 79. — Ber- 
naldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 28, 36, 37. 

* Bom tlie preceding year, June 28th, 1478. — Carbajal, i^nales, MS. 
anno eodem. 

+ L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 168. — ^Pulgar, Beyos. Catdlicos, 
cap. 91. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom, ii. pp. 4^0y!;i|21. — Ruy 
de Pina, Chrdn. d*el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 206. 

TOL. I. r"! 
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established her in undisturbed possession of the throne of 
her ancestors. 

Joanna’s interests were alone compromised, or rather 
sacrificed by the treaty. She readily discerned in the pro- 
vision for her marriage with an infant still in the cradle, only 
a flimsy veil intended to disguise the king of PorMigal’s 
desertion of her cause. Disgusted with a world in which 
she had hitherto experienced nothing but misfortune herself, 
"and been the innocent cause of so much to others, she deter- 
mined to renounce it for ever, and seek a shelter in the 
peaceful shades of the cloister. She accordingly entered 
the convent of Santa Clara at Coimbra, where, in the follow- 
ing year, she pronounced the irrevocable voWs which divorce 
the unhappy subject of them for ever from her species. 
TwOcCnvoys from Castile, Ferdinand de Talavera, Isabella’s 
confessor, and Dr. Diaz de Madijgal, one of her council, 
assisted at this affecting ceremony ; and the reverend father, 
in a copious exhortation addressed to the youthful novice, 
assured her “that she had chosen the better part approved 
in the Evangelists ; that, as spouse of the church, hbr 
chastity would be prolific of all spiritinal delights ; her sub- 
jection, liberty, — the only true liberty, — partaking more of 
Heaven than of earth. No kinsman,” continued the disin- 
terested preacher, — “ no true friend or faithful counsellor, 
would divert you from so holy a purpose.”* 

• Ruy de Pina, Chrdn. d’el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 20. — Faria y Sousa, 
Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. p. 421. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat(51icos, cap. 92. — 
L. Marineo spealcs of the Senora muy excelente as an inmate of the cloister 
at the period in which he was writing, 1522, (fol. 168.) Notwithstanding 
her “irrevocable vows,’^ however, Joanna several times quitted the 
monastery, and maintained a royal state under the protection of the 
Portuguese monarchs, who occasionally threatened to revive her dormant 
claims to the prejudice of the Castilian sovereigns. She may be said, con- 
sequently, to have formed the pivot on which turned, during her whole 
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Not long after this event, king Alfonso, penetrated with 
grief at the loss of his destined bride, — ^the ‘‘ excellent 
Iriy,’^ ai the Portuguese continued to call her,-*-resolved 
to imitate her example, and exchange his royal robes for the 
humble habit of a Franciscan friar. He consequently made 
prepaAtion for resigning his crown anew, and retiring to 
the monastery of Varatojo, on a bleak eminence near the 
Atlantic ocean, when he suddenly fell ill, at Cintra, of a 
disorder which terminated his existence on the 28th of 
August, 1481. Alfonso’s fiery character, in which all the 
elements of love, chivalry, and religion were blended to- 
gether, resembled that of some paladin of romance ; as the 
chimerical enterprises, in which he was perpetually engaged, 
seem pther to belong to the age of knight errantry than to 
the fifteenth century.* * 

In the beginning of tl^ same year in which the pacifica- 
tion with Portugal secured to the sovereigns the undisputed 
possession of Castile, another crown devolved on Ferdinand 
by the death of his father, the king of Aragon, who expired 
at Barcelona, on the 20th of January, 1479, in the eighty- 
third year of his ag6,t Such was his admirable consti- 

life, the diplomatic relations between the courts of Castile and Portugal, 
and to have been a principal cause of those frequent intermarriages be- 
tween the royal families of the two countries, by which Ferdinand and 
Isabella hoped to detach the Portuguese crown from her interests. Joanna 
affected a royal style and' magnificence, and subscribed herself, “ I, the 
Queen,” to the last. She died in the palace at Lisbon, in 1530, in the 
69th year of her age, having survived most of her ancient friends, suitors, 
and competitors. — Joanna’s history, subsequent to her taking the veil, has 
been collected, with his usual precision, by Senor Clemencin. (Mem. do 
la Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Bust. 19.) • 

* Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. p. 423. — Ruy de Pina, 
Chr6n. d’el Rey Alfonso V., cip. 212. 

+ Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 79. — Bernaldez, Reyes Cat^cos, MS. 
cap. 42. — Mariana, Hist, de Espajaa, (ed. Valencia,) tom. viii* ^ 204, not. 
— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom, ii. foL 295, 

R 2 
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tution, tl^at lie retained not only his intellectual, but his 
bodily vigour unimpaired to the last. His long life was 
consumed in civil faction or foreign wars ; and his restless 
spirit seemed to take delight in these tumultuous scenes, as 
best fitted to develope its various energies. He combined, 
however, with this intrepid and even ferocious tem^r, an 
address in the management of affairs, which led him to 
rely, for the accomplishment of his purposes, much more on 
negotiation than on positive force. He may be said to 
have been one of the first monarchs who brought into vogue 
that refined science of the cabinet, which was so profoundly 
studied by statesmen at the close of the fifteenth century, 
and on which his oim son Ferdinand furnished the most 
practical commentary. , 

The crown of Navarre, which he had so shamelessly 
usurped, devolved, on his deceas^ on his guilty daughter 
Leonora, countess of Foix, who, as we have before noticed, 
survived to enjoy it only three short weeks, Aragon, with 
its extensive dependencies, descended to Ferdinand. Thus 
the two crowns of Aragon and Castile, after a separation 
of more than four centuries, became indissolubly united, 
and the foundations were laid of the magnificent empire 
which was destined to overshadow every other European 
monarchy. 
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CH.VPTER VI. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF CASTILE. 

1475—1482. 

• 

SchomeB of Reform. — Holy Brotherhood. — Tumult at Segovia.-* Tho 
Queen’s Presence of mind. — Severe execution of Justice. — Royal 
Progress thfvmgh Andalusia. — Reorganisation of the Tribunals. — 
Castilian Jurisprudence. — Plans for reducing the Nobles. — Revoca- 
tion of Grants. — Military Orders of Castile. — Masterships annexed to 
the Crown.%— Ecclesiastical Usurpations resisted. — Restoration of 
Trade. — Prosperity of the'lCingdom. 

I HAVE deferred to the present chapter a consideration of 
the important changes introduced into the interior admini- 
stration of Castile after the accession of Isabella, in order 
to present a connected and comprehensive view of them to 
the reader, without interrupting the progress of the military 
narrative. The subject may afford an agreeable relief to 
the dreary details of blood and battle with which we have 
been so long occupied, and which were rapidly converting 
the garden of Europe into a wilderness. Such details 
indeed seem to have the deepest interest for contemporary 
writers ; but the eye of posterity, unclouded by personal 
interest or passion, turns with satisfaction from them to 
those cultivated arts which can make the ^wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. 

If there be any being on earth that may be permitted to 
remind us of the Deity himself, it is the ruler of a mighty 
empire who employs the high powers intrusted, to him 
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exolnsively for the benefit of his people ; who, endowed 
with intellectual gifts corresponding with his station, in an 
age of comparative barbarism, endeavours to impart to his 
land the light of civilisation which illumines his own bosom, 
and to create from the elements of discord the beautiful 
fabric of social order. Such was Isabella ; and sifch the 
age in which she lived. And fortunate was it for Spain 
that her sceptre, at this crisis, was swayed by a sovereign 
j)ossessed of sufficient wisdom to devise, and energy to 
execute, the most salutary schemes of reform, •and thus to 
infuse a new principle of vitality into a government fast 
sinking into premature decrepitude. ^ 

The whole plan of preform introduced into the government 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, or more properly by the latter, 
to vi^iom the internal administration of Castile was princi- 
pally referred, was not fully* unfolded until the completion 
of her reign. But the most important modifications were 
adopted previously to the war of Granada in 1482. These 
may be embraced under the following heads. I. The 
efficient administration of justice. II. The codification 
of the laws. III. The depression ^ of the nobles. IV. 
The vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the 
crown from the usurpation of the papal see. V. The 
regulation of trade. VI. The pre-eminence of royal 
authority. 

I. The administration of justice. — In the dismal anarchy 
which prevailed in Henry the Fourth’s reign, the authority 
of the monarch and of the royal judges had fallen into such 
contempt that the’^law was entirely without force. The 
cities afforded no better protection than the open country. 
Every man’s hand seemed to be lifted against his neighbour. 
Property was plundered ; persons were violated ; the most 
holy sanctuaries profaned ; and the numerous fortresses 
Bcattered throughout the country, instead of sheltering the 
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weak> converted into dens of robbers.* Isabella saw no 
better way of checking this unbounded licence, than to 
uirect against it that popular engine, the Smita Mermandad, 
or Holy Brotherhood, which had more than once shaken the 
Castilian mouarchs on their throne. 

Tha project for the reorganisation of ijiis institution was 
introduced into the cortes held, the year after Isabella’s 
accession at Madrigal, in 1476. It was carried into effect 
by the junta of deputies from the different cities Of the 
kingdom, convened at Duehas in the same year. The new 
institution differed essentially from the ancibnt hermm- 
dades, since, instead of being partial in its extent, it was 
designed embrace the whole kingdom ; and instead of 
being directed, as had often been the case, against the 
crown itself, ic was set in motion at the suggestion si the 
latter, and limited in its of^eration to the maintenance of 
public order. The crimes reserved for its jurisdiction were 
all violence or theft committed on the highways or in the 
open country, and in cities by such offenders as escaped 
into the country ; house-breaking ; rape ; and resistance of 
justice. The specification of these crimes shows their fre- 
quency ; and the reasons for designating the open country 
as the particular theatre for the operations of the her- 
mandad, was the facility which criminals possessed there 
for eluding the pursuit of justice, especially under shelter 

* Among other examples, Pulgar mentions that of the alcaydo of 
Castro-Nuno, Pedro de Mondana, who, from the strong-holds in his pos- 
session, committed such grievous devastations throughout the country, 
that the cities of Burgos, Avila, Salamanca, Segovia, Valladolid, Medina, 
and others in that quarter, were fain to pay him a tribute, (block mail,) to 
protect their territories from his rapacity. His successful example was 
imitated by many other knightly freebooters of the period. (Reyes Catd- 
licos, part. 2, cap. 66.)— Bee also extracts cited by Saez from manuscript 
notices by contemporaries of Henry IV. — Monedas de Rnriquc IV., 

pp. 1, 2. 
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of the strongholds or fortresses with which it was plentifully 
studded. 

An annual contribution of eighteen thousand maravedls 
was assessed on every hundred or householders, for 

the equipment and maintenance of a horseman, whose duty 
it was to arrest ofenders, and enforcd the sentence 'uf the 
law. On the flight of a criminal, the tocsins of the villages 
through which he was supposed to have passed were sounded ; 
and the quadrilleros or officers of the brotherhood, sta- 
tioned on the different points, took up the pursuit with such 
promptness as left little chance of escape. A court of two 
alcaldes was established in every town containing thirty 
familio^ 'lor the trialoof all crimes within the jurisdiction 
of th€?i^rmandad ; and an appeal lay from them in speci- 
fied ^ses to a supreme council. A general junta, Com- 
posed of deputies from the cities throughout the Mngdom, 
was annually convened for the regulation of affairs j . 
their instructions were transmitted to, provincial jun^s, who 
superintended the execution of them. The laws, Enacted at 
different times in these assemblies, were compiled into a' 
code under the sanction of the junta 'general at Tordela- 
guna, in 1485.^ The penalties for theft, which are literally 
written in blood, are specified in this code with singular 
precision. The most petty larceny was punished with stripes, 
the loss of a member, or of life itself ; and the law was 
administered with an unsparing rigour, which nothing but 
the extreme necessity *of the case could justify. Capital 
executions were conducted by shooting the criminal with 
arrows. The enactnfent relating to this provides that the 
convict shall receive the sacrament like a Catholic Christian, 

* The Quademo of the laws of the Ilermandad has now become very 
rare. That iu my possession was printed at Burgos, in 1527. It has ' 
since been incorporated with considerable extension into the Recopilacion 
of Philip II. 
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and after t]|at be executed as speedily as possible, in order 
that his soul may pass the more securely.* 

Notwithstanding the popular constitution of the hetman* 
dad, and the obv^ious advantages attending its introduction 
at this juncture, it experienced so decided an opposition 
from the * nobility, who discerned the ch(^k it was likely to 
impose on their authority, that it required all the queen’s 
address and perseverance to effect its general adoption^ 

The constable de Haro, however, a nobleman of great 
weight from his personal character, and the most extensive 
landed proprietor in the north, was a-t length*prevailed on 
to introduce it among his vassals. His example was 
gradually followed by others of the ,same rank ; and w^hen 
the city of Seville, and the great lords of Andalusia, had 
consented to receive it, it speedily became established 
throughout the kingdom. Thus a standing body of troops, 
two thousand in number, thoroughly equipped and mounted, 
was placed at the disposal of tho crown, to enforce the law, 
and suppress domestic insurrection. The supreme junta^ 
which regulated the councils of the hermandad, constituted 
moreover a sort of inferior cortes, relieving the exigencies 
of government, as we shall see hereafter, on more than one 
occasion, by important supplies of men and money. By the 
activity of this new military police, the country was, in the 
course of a few years, cleared of its swarms of banditti, as 
• 

* Quaderno de las Leyes Nuevas de la hermandad, (Burgos, 1527,) 
loyes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 16, 20, 36, 37. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, 
cap, 61. — L. Marinco, Cosas Memorables, fol. ,160, ed. 1539. — Mem. d^ 
ta Acad, de Hist., tom. vi, Ilust. 4.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 76.-— 
Lebrija, Rerum Oestarum Decad. fol. 36. — By one ot!*tbe laws, the inha- 
bitants of such seignorial towns as refused to pay the contributions of the 
Hermandad were excluded from its benefits, as well as from traffic with, 
and even the power of recovering their debts from, other natives of the 
kingdom.— Ley 33. 
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well as of the robber chieftains whose strengthjiad enabled 
them to defy the law. The ministers of justice found a 
sure protection in the independent discharge of their duties ; 
and the blessings of personal security and social order, so 
long estranged from the nation, were again restored to it. 

'The important Ji)enefits resulting from the institution of 
the hermandad, secured its confirmation by successive 
cortes, for the period of twenty-two years, in spite of the 
repeated opposition of the aristocracy. At length, in 1498, 
the objects for which it was established having been com- 
pletely obtained, it was deemed advisable to relieve the 
nation from the heavy charges which its maintenance im- 
posed. The great snarled officers were dismissed ; a few 
subordinate functionaries were retained for the administra- 
tion Qf justice, over whom the regular courts of criminal 
law possessed appellate jurisdiction ; and the magnificent 
apparatus of the Santa Ifermandad, stripped of all but the 
terrors of its name, dwindled into an ordinary police, such 
as it has existed, with various modifications of form, down 
to the present century.^ 

Isabella was so intent on the proseciStion of her schemes 
of reform, that, even in the minuter details, she frequently 
superintended the execution of them herself. For this she 
was admirably fitted by her personal address, and presence 
of mind in danger ; and by the influence which a conviction 
of her integrity gave her over the minds of the people. A 
remarkable exemplifiotftion of this occurred, the year but 
one after her coronation, at Segovia. The inhabitants, 
secretly instigated by the bishop of that place, and some of 

* Recopilacion Uo las Leyes, (Madrid, 1640,) lib. 8, tit. 18, ley 44.—^ 
Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 379. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, 
cap. 61. — Mem, de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Ilust. 6. — Lebrija, Rcrum 
Oestarum Decad. fol, 37, 88. — Las Pragmdticas del Reyno, (Sevilla 
1620,) fol. 86.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 160. 
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the principal citizens, rose against Cabrera* marquis of 
Mo^ a, to whom the government of the city had been 
intrusted, and who had made himself generally unpopular 
by his strict discipline. They even proceeded so far as to 
obtain possession of the outworks of the citadel, and to 
compqj the deputy oS the ahayde^ who was himself absent, 
to take shelter, together with the princess Isabella, then 
the only daughter of the sovereigns, in the interior defences, 
where they were rigorously blockaded. 

The queen, on receiving tidings of the event at Tordesill^s, 
mounted her horse, and proceeded with all possible despatch 
towards Segovia, attended by cardinal Mendoza, the Count 
of Benavente, and a few others of her court. At some 
distance from the city she was met by a deputation of the 
inhabitants, requesting her to leave behind the co^int of 
Benavente and the marchioness of Moya, (the former of 
whom as the intimate friend, and the latter as the wi|e of 
the alcayde, were peculiarly obnoxious to the citizens), or 
they could not answer for the consequences. Isabella 
haughtily replied, that “ she was queen of Castile ; that 
the city was hers, ^moreover, by right of inheritance ; and 
that she was not used to receive conditions from rebel- 
lious subjects.” Then pressing forward with her little 
retinue through one of the gates, which remained in the hands 
of her friends, she effected her entl^ce into the citadel. 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembling in greater 
numbers than before, continued tc show the most hostile 
dispositions, calling out, “ Death to the alcayde ! Attack 
the castle ! ” Isabella’s attendants, terrified at the tumult, 
and at the preparations which the people were making to 
put their menaces into execution, besought 1;heir mistress to 
cause the gates to be secured more strongly, as the only 
mode of defence against the infuriated mob. But, instead 
of listening to their counsel, she hade them reipain quietly 
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in the apartment, and descended herself into the court-yard, 
where she ordered the portals to be thrown open for the 
admission of the people. She stationed herself at the 
further extremity of the area, and, as the populace poured 
in, calmly demanded the cause of the insurrection. “ Tell 
me,** said she, ‘'what are your grievances, and I i^rill do 
all in my power to redress them ; for h am sure that what 
is for your interest, must be also for mine, and for that of 
the whole city.’* The insurgents, abashed by the unex- 
pected presence of their sovereign, as well as by her cool 
and dignified demeanour, replied, that all they desired was 
the removal of Cabrera from the government of the city. 
**He is deposed alrej^dy,” answered the queen, “and you 
have my authority to turn out such of his officers as are 
still i^ the castle, which I shall intrust to one of my own 
servants, on whom I can re^y.” The people, pacified by 
the^ assurances, shouted “Long live the queen! ** and 
eagerly hastened to obey her mandates. 

After thus turning aside the edge of popular fury, Isabella 
proceeded with her retinue to the royal residence in the 
city, attended by the fickle multitudti, whom she again 
addressed on arriving there, admonishing them to return to 
their vocations, as this was no time for calm inquiry ; and 
promising that, if they would send three or four of their 
number to her on the mBrrow to report the extent of their 
grievances, she would examine into the affair, and render 
justice to all parties. The moh accordingly dispersed ; and 
the queen, after a candid examination, having ascertained 
the groundlessness or«»gross exaggeration of the misdemean- 
ors imputed to Cabrera, and traced th6 source of the con- 
spiracy to the jealousy of the bishop of Segovia and his 
associates, reinstated the deposed alcayde in the full posses- 
sion of his dignities, which his enemies, either convinced of 
the altered dispositions of the people, or believing that the 
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favourable moment for resistance had escaped, made no 
further attempts to disturb. Thus, bj a happy presence of 
m’nd, an affair, which threatened at its outset disastrous 
consequences, was settled without bloodshed, or compromise 
of the royal dignity * 

In 4he summer of the following yeaj*, 1477, Isabella 
resolved to pay a visit to Estramadura and Andalusia, for 
the purpose of composing the dissensions, and introducing a 
more efficient police, in these unhappy provinces ; which 
from their proximity to the stormy frontier of Portugal, as 
well as from the feuds between the great houses of Guzman 
and Ponce de Leon, were plunged in the most frightful 
anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza and her other ministers remon- 
strated against this imprudent exposure of lier person, where 
it was so little likely to be respected. But she replied, “ It 
was true there were dangers ar-d inconveniences to be encoun- 
tered ; but her fate was in God’s hands, and •she felt a confi- 
dence that be would guide to a prosperous issue such designs 
as were righteous in themselves and resolutely conducted.” 

Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent recep- 
tion from the inliabitants of Seville, where she established 
her head-quarters. The first days of her residence there 
were consumed in fetes, tourneys, tilts of reeds, and other 
exercises of the Castilian chivalry. After this she devoted 
her whole time to the great purpose of her visit, the refor- 
mation of abuses. She held her court in the saloon of the 

* Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 76. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, cap. 
59. — Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, torn, viii, p. 477. — Lebrija, Rerum Ges- 
barum Decad. fol. 41, 42.— Gonzalo de Oviedo lavishes many encomiums 
on Cabrera for bis generous qualities, his singular prudence in govern- 
ment, and his solicitude for his vassals, whom he inspired with the deepest 
attachment.” (Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 23.) The best 
panegyric on bis character is the unshaken confidence which his royal mis- 
tress reposed in him to the day of her death. 
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alcazar, or rojal castle, where she revired the ancient prac- 
tice of the Castilian sovereigns, of presiding in person over 
the administration of justice. Every Friday she took her 
seat in her chair of state, on an elevated platform covered 
with cloth of gold, and surrounded by her council, together 
with the subordinate functionaries, aftd the insigni«i, of a 
court of justice. The members of her privy council and of 
the high court of criminal law sat in their official capacity 
<^ery day in the week ; and the queen herself received such 
suits as were referred to her adjudication, saving the parties 
the usual ex{)ense and procrastination of justice. 

By the extraordinary despatch of the (^ueen and her 
ministers, during the, two months that she resided in the 
city, a vast number of civil and criminal causes were dis- 
posed, of, a large amount of plundered property was restored 
to its lawful owners, and so many oflFenders were brought to 
condign punishment, that no less than four thousand sus- 
pected persons, it is computed, terrified by the prospect of 
speedy retribution for their crimes, escaped into the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms of Portugal and Granada. The worthy 
burghers of Seville, alarmed at this Mpid depopulation of 
the city, sent a deputation to the queen, to deprecate her 
anger, and to represent that faction had been so busy of 
late years in their unhappy town, that there was scarcely a 
family to be found in it, some of whose members were not 
more or less involved in the guilt, r Isabella, who was 
naturally of a benign disposition, considering that enough 
had probably been done to strike a salutary terror into the 
remaining delinquents, was willing to temper justice with 
mercy, and accordingly granted an amnesty for all past 
offences, save heresy, on the condition, however, of a general 
restitution of such property as had been unlawfully seized 
and retained during the* period of anarchy.* 

* Annahsde Sevilla, p, 381. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, 
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But Isabella became convinced that all arrangements 
for establishing permanent tranquillity? in Seville would be 
ineffectual, so long as the feud continued between the 
great families of Guzman and Ponce de Leon. The duke 
of Medina Sidonia and the marquis of Cadiz, the heads of 
these ^jpuses, had po<?sessed themselves of the royal towns 
and fortresses, as well aS of those which, belonging to the 
city, were scattered^ over its circumjacent territory, where, 
as has been previously stated, they carried on war against 
each other like independent potentates. The former pf 
these grandees had been^the loyal supporter of Isabella in 
the War of the Succession, The marquis of Cadiz, on the 
other hand, Connected by marriage with the house of 
Pacheco, had cautiously withheld his allegiance, although 
he had not testified his hostility by any overt act. JA’hile 
the queeh was hesitating as tp the course she should pursue 
in reference to the marquis, who still kept himself aloof in his 
fortified castle of Xerez, he suddenly presented himself by 
night at her residence in Seville, accompanied only by two 
or three attendants. He took this step, doubtless, from the 
conviction that the Portuguese faction had nothing further 
to hope in a kingdom where Isabella reigned not only by 
the fortune of war, but by the affections of the people ; and 
he now eagerly proffered his allegiance to her, excusing his 
previous conduct as he best could. The queen was too well 
satisfied with the submission, however tardy, of this for- 
midable vassal, to coll him to severe account for past 
delinquencies. She exacted from him, however, the full 
restitution of such domains and fortrerses as he had filched 
from the crown and from the city of Seville, on condition 
of similar concessions by his rival, the (fliko of Medina 

cap. 65, 70, 71. — Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS, cap. 29. — Carbajal, 
Anales, MS. ano 77. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 162 ; who says, 
no less than 8,000 guilty fled from Seville and Cordova. 
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SSSoma* She next attempted to establish a reconciliation 
between these belligerent grandees ; but aware that, how- 
ever pacific might be their demonstrations for the present, 
there could be little hope of permanentlj allajing the in- 
herited feuds of a century, whilst the neighbourhood of the 
parties to each other must necessarily ^multiply fresh^ causes 
of disgust, she caused them to withdraw from Seville to 
their estates in the country, and by this expedient suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the flame of discord.* 

In the following year, 1478, Isabella accompanied her 
husband in<a tour through Andalusia, for the immediate 
purpose of, reconnoitring the coast. In the course of this 
progress, they were splendidly entertained by the duke and 
marquis at their patrimonial estates. They afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Cordova, where they adopted a similar policy with 
that pursued at Seville ; compelling the count de Cabra, 
connected with the blood royal, and Alonso de Aguilar, lord 
of Montilla, whose factions had long desolated this fair city, 
to withdraw into the country, and restore the immense pos- 
sessions which they had usurped both from the municipality 
and the crown, t V » 

One example amdng others may h0 mentioned, of the 
rectitude and severe impartiality with which Isabella ad- 
ministered justice,* that occurred in the case of a wealthy 
jOalician knight, named Alvaro Yafiez de Lugo. This 
person, being coiivicted*of %jcapital offence, attended with 
the most* aggravating ^ci^dlimstances, sought to obtain a 
commutation of his puniAment by the payment of forty 

ta 

• Betnaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap, 29. — Zurita, Auales, tom. iv. 
fol. 283. — Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 382, — Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum 
Decad, lib. 7.— L, Marineo, Cosas Memorables, ubi supra, — Garibay, Com- 
peudio, lib. 18, c^p. 11. 

•f Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 30, — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
part. 2, cap, 78, 
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thousand dohlas of gold to the queen, a sum exceeding, at 
that time the annual rents of the crown. Some of Isabella’s 
counsellors would have persuaded her to accept the donative, 
and appropriate it to the pious purposes of the Moorish war. 
But, far from being blinded hy their sophistry, she suffered 
the lav^to take its cburse, and, in order to place her con* 
duct above every suspicion of a mercenary motive, allowed 
his estates, which might legally have been confiscated to 
the crown, to descend to hia natural heirs. Nothing con* 
tributed more to re-establish the supremacy of law in this 
reign, than the ceitainty of its execution, without respect 
to wealth or rank ; for the insubordination prevalent 
throughout Castile w^s chiefly imp*;table to persons of 
this description, who, if they failed to defeat justice hy 
force, were sure of doing so by the corruption of its 
ministers.* 

Ferdinand and Isabella employed the same vigorous 
measures in the other parts of their dominions, which had 
proved 80 successful in Andalusia, for the extii'pation of the 
hordes of banditti, and of the robber-knights, who differed 
in no respect from tlid‘ former but in their superior power. 
In Galicia alone, fifty fortresses, the strong-holds of tyranny, 
were razed to the ground ; and fifteen hundred malefactors, 
it was computed, were compelled to fly the kingdom. *^The 
wretched inhabitants of the mountains,” says a writer of * 
that age, “ who had kng since despaired of justice, blessed 
God for their deliverance, as it were, from a deplorable 
captivity.” t 

* “ Era muy inclinada,*’ says Pulgar, “ d facer justicia, tanto que le era 
imputado aeguir mas la via de rigor que de la piedad ;ay esto facia por 
remediar d la gran corrupcion de crfmines que falld en el Reyno quando 
Bubcedid en dl.” Reyea Catdlicos, p. 37. 

+ Pulgar, Reyea Catdlicos, part. 2, cap. 97, 98. — L. Maiineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 162, 

VOL. I. g 
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' : ' While the sovereigns were thus personally occupied with 
Ihi suppression of domestic discord, and the establishment of 
an efficient police, they were not inattentire to the higher 
tribunals, to whose keeping, chiefly, were entrusted the per- 
sonal rights and property of the subject. They re-organised 
the royal or priv^ council, whose pothers, although# as has 
been noticed in the Introduction, principally of an administra- 
tive nature, had been gradually encroaching on those of the 
superior courts of law. During the last century, this body 
had consisted of prelates, knights, and lawyers, wliose num- 
bers and relative proportions had varied in different times. 
The right of the great ecclesiastics and nobles to a seat in 
it was, indeed, recognised, but the transaction of business 
was reserved for the counsellors specially appointed.* 
Muck the larger proportion of these, by the new arrange- 
ment, was made up of jurists, whose professional education 
and experience eminently qualified tliem for the station. 
The specific duties and interior management of the council 
were prescribed with sufiacieiit accuracy. Its authority, 
as a court of justice, was carefully lim’ted ; but, as it 
was charged with the principal exectHive -duties of govern- 
ment, it was consulted in all impof-tant transactions by 
the sovereigns, who paid great deference to its opinions, 
and very frequently assisted at its deliberations, t 

* Ordenan^as Rcalesde C$ 4 |^p^,Xflurgos, 3528,) lib. 2, tit. 3, ley 31, 

This constitutional, Aho\jgb, as it would seem, impotent right of the 
nobility, ,is«;aoticed by ^uipere. (Hist, des Cortes, pp. 123, 129.) It 
sli ould nat* by e, escaped Marina. 

t LitoL’ 2^;:it. 3, of 'the Ordenan9a9 Reales is devoted to the ro^al 
council.* ‘ The nUoaber of the members was limited to one prelate as pro* 
sident, tWreokajghts, and eight or nine jurists. (Prdlogo.) The sessions were 
to be held ev^ry day in the palace., (Leyes 1,2.) They were instructed to 
referito the other tribunals all matters not strictly coming within their own 
,,jplil!j$dicfion. (Ley 4.) Their acts, in all cases except those specially re- 
fK|fved, were to have the force of law without the royal signature, (Leyes 



Ko cliang^ was ma^e in high criminal court of alcaldes 
dc corte, except in its forms of proceeding. But the royal 
audience, or chancery, the supreme and Anal court of 
appeal in civil causes, was entirely remodelledt The place 
of its sittings, before indeterminate, and consequently 
occasioning much tupuble sfhd cost to the litigants, was 
iixed at Valladolid. Laws were passed to protect the 
tribunal irom the interference of the crown, and the queen 
was careful to fill the bench with magistrates whose wisdom 
and integrity would afford the best guarantee for a faithful 
interpretation of the law.* • • 

In the Cortes of Madrigal (1476), and still more in the 
celebrated one* of Toledo (4180), many excellent provisions 

23, 24.) See also Los Doctores Asso y Manuel, Instituciones del Derecho 
Civil de Cfwtilla, (Madrid, 1792,) Introd. p. Ill ; and Santiago ^S^astiu 
Riol, Informe, apud Semanario Erudi'co,) Madrid, 1788,) tom, iii. p. 114, 
who is mistaken in stating the number of jurists in the council, at this 
time, at sixteen ; a change which did not take place till Philip II. ’s reign. 
(Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 2, tit. 4, Icy 1.) 

Marina denies that the council could constitutionally exercise any 
judicial authority, at least in suits between private parties ; and quotes a 
passage from Pulgar, showing that its usurpations in this way were restrained 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. (Teoria, part. 2, cap. 29.) Powers of this 
nature, -however, to a considerable extent, appear to have been conceded to 
it by more than one statute under this reign. See Recop. de las Leyes 
(lib. 2, tit. 4, leyes 20, 22, and tit, 5, ley 12) ; and the unqualified testi- 
mony of Riol, Informe, apiid Semanario Erudito, ubi supra, 

* Ordenan^as Reales, •lib. 2, tit. 4. — Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, 
part 2, cap. 25. 

By one of the statutes, (ley 4,) the commissioi^uf the judges, which 
before extended to life, or a long period, was ah^id^d to one year. This 
idiportant innovation was made at the earnest and repeated remonstrance of 
cortes, who traced the remissness and corruption, too frequent of late in the 
court, to the circumstance that its decisions were not liable to be reviewed 
during life. (Teoria, ubi supra,) The legislature probably mistook the 
true cause of the evil. Few doubt, at any rate, that the remedy pro- 
posed must have been flraught ^th flir greater. 

s2 
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made for the equitable administration of justice, as 
wqU as for regulating the tribunals. The judges were to 
ascertain every week, either by personal inspection or 
report, the condition of the prisons, the number of the 
prisoners, and the nature of the offences for which they 
were confined. ,They were required to bring th§im to a 
speedy trial, and afford every facility for their defence. 
An attorney was provided at the public expense, under 
the title of “advocate for the poor,” whose duty it was 
to defend the suits of such as were unable to maintain 
them at tlieir own cost. Severe penalties were enacted 
agains|^ venality in the judges, a gross evil under the 
preceding reigns, as^well as against such Counsel as took 
exorbitant fees, or even maintained actions that were mani- 
festly unjust. Finally, commissioners were appointed to 
inspect and make report of n the proceedings of ‘municipal 
and other inferior courts throughout tl^ip kingdom.* 

The sovereigns testified their respect for the law by 
reviving the ancient but obsolete practice of presiding per- 
sonally in the tribunals, at least once a week. “ I well 
remember,” says one of their courts “to have seen the 
queen, together with the Catholic king, her husband, 
sitting in judgment in the alcazar of Madrid, every Friday, 
dispensing justice to all such, great and small, as came 
to demand it. This was indeed the golden age of jus- 
tice,” continues the enthusiastic writer ; “ and since our 
sainted mistress has been taken from us, it has been more 
difficult, and far more costly, to transact business with a 
stripling of a seefetttry, than it was with the queen and all 

her ministers.” t 
( 

* Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 2, tit. 1, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17, 19; lib. 3, tit. 2.— 
Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 2, tit. 4, 5, 16. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, port. 2, 
cap. 94. 

' f Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS.*— *By one of the statutes of the cortes of 
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By the modifications then introduced, the basis was laid 
of the judiciary system, such as it has been perpetuated *to 
the present age. The law acquired an authority which, in 
the language of a Spanish writer, “ caused a decree, signed 
by two or three judges, to J^e more respected since that 
time, th»n an army before.”* But perhaps the results of 
this improved administration cannot be better conveyed 
than in the words of an eyewitness. “Whereas,” says 
Pulgar, “ the kingdom was previously filled with banditti 
and malefactors of every description, who committed the 
most diabolical excesses, in open contempt of law, there was 
now such terror ^impressed on the hearts of all, that no one 
dared to lift his arm against another, aor even to assail him 
with contumelious or discourteous language* The knight 
and the squire, who had before oppressed the labourer ,^ere 
intimidated by the fear of that' justice which was sure to be 
executed on them ; the roads were swept of the banditti ; 
the fortresses, the strong-holds of violence, were thrown 
open ; and the whole nation, restored to tranquillity and 
order, sought no other redress than that afforded by the 
operation of the law.’ t 

11. Codification of the laws. — Whatever reforms might 
have been introduced into the Castilian judicatures, they 
would have been of little avail without a corresponding 
improvement in the system of jurisprudence by which their 
decisions were to be regulated. This was made up of the 

f' 

Toledo, in 1480, the king was required to take his seat in the council 
every Friday. (Ordenan 9 as Reales, lib. 2, tit. 3, ley 32.) It was not so 
new for the Castilians to have good laws, as for their monarchs to observe 
them. • 

* Sempere, Hist, des Cortes, p. 263. 

f Pulgar, Reyes Catdliooi, p. 167. — See the strong language, also, of 
Peter Martyr, another contemporary witness of the beneficial changes in the 
government. Opus Epistolarum, (Amstelodami, 1670,) ep. 31, 
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Visigotliic code, as the basis ; the fueros of the Castilian 
princes, as far back as the eleventh century ; and the 
“ Siete Partidas,” the famous compilation of Alfonso the 
Tenth, digested chiefly from maxims of the civil law.* **^ The 
deficiencies of these ancient codes had been gradually sup- 
plied by BU(di an accumulation of statiStes and ordinances, as 
rendered the legislation of Castile in the highest degree 
complex, and often contradictory. The embarrassment re- 
sulting from this occasioned, as may be imagined, much 
tardiness, as well as uncertainty, in the decisions of the 
courts, who, despairing of reconciling the discrepancies in 
their own law, governed themselves almost exclusively by 
the Roman, so much less accommodated, as it was, than 
their own, to the genius of the national institutions, as well 
as tef the principles of freedom. t 

* Prieto y Sotelo, Historiadcl DercchoRcal de Espafia, (Madrid, 1738,) 
lib. 3, cap. 16-21. — Marina has made an elaborate commentary on 
Alfonso’s celebrated code, in his Ensayo Histdrico-Critico Bobre la Antigua 
Legislacion do Castilla, (Madrid, 1808,) pp. 269 et seq. The English 
reader will find a more succinct analysis in Dr. Dunham’s History of Spain 
and Portugal, (London, 1832,) in Lardner’s (^ycloptcdia, vol. iv. pp. 121- 
150. The latter has given a more exact, and, at the same time, extended 
view of the early Castilian legislation, probably than is to be found, in the 
same compass, in any of the Peninsular writers. 

Marina (in his Ensayo Histdrico-Critico, p. 383,) quotes a popular 
satire of the fifteenth century, directed with considerable humour against 
these abuses, which lead the writer in the la^i, stanza to envy even the 
summary style of Mahometan justice. 

En tierra de Moros un solo alcalde 
Libra Id cevil e lo creminal, 

E todo el dia se esta de valde 
*Por la justicia andar muy igual : 

Alii non es Azo, nin es Decretal, 

Nin es Roberto, nin la Clementina, 

Salvo discrccion e buena doctrina, 

La qual muestra a todos vevir communal.” P. 389. 
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The nation had long felt the pressure of these evils, and 
made attempts to redress them in repeated eortes. Bnt 
every effort proved unavailing during the stormj or imbceile 
reigns of the princes of Trastamara. At length, the sub- 
ject having been resumed in the cortes of Toledo, in 1480, 
Dr. Alonso Dias de^iMontaVo, whose professional science 
had been matured under the reigns 0 / three successive 
sovereigns, was charged with the commission of revising 
the laws of Castile, and of compiling a code which should 
he of general application throughout the kingdom. 

This laborious undertaking was nccomplislied in little 
more than four years ; and his work, which subsequently 
bore the title ^of Ordenan^as Beales^ was published, or, as 
the privilege expresses it, ‘‘written with types,” excrito de 
letra de moldcy at Huete, in the beginnl 'g of 14^. It 
was one*' of the first works, Jbherefore, which received the 
honours of the press in Spain ; and surely none could have 
been found, at that period, more deserving of them. It 
went through repeated editions in the course of that, and 
the commencement of the following century.* It was ad- 
mitted as paramount authority throughout Castile ; and 
although the many innovations, which were introduced in 
that age of reform, required tlie addition of two subsidiary 
codes in the latter years of Isabella, the “ Ordenangas” of 
Montalvo continued to be the guide of the tribunals down to 
the time of Philip the Second ; and may be said to have 
suggested the idea, as indeed it was the basis, of the com* 
prehensive compilation, “ Niieva Recopilacion,” which has 
since formed the law of the Spanish monarchy, t 

* Mendez enumerates no less than five editions of |his code, by 1500.; 
a BuflScieiit evidence of its authority, and general reception, throughout 
Castile. Typographia Espanola, pp. 203, 261, 270. 

■h Ordenan^as Reales, Prdlogo. — Mem. do la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. 
Illust. 0. — Marina, Ensayo Histdrico-Critico, pp. 390 et seq. — Mendez, 
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? HI. Depression of the nobles. — In the course of tlie 
preceding chapters, we have seen the extent of the privi- 
leges constitutionally enjoyed by the aristocracy, as well as 
the enormous height to which they had swollen under the 
profuse reigns of John the Second and Henry the Fourth. 
This was such, at the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as to disturb the Wlance of the constitution, and to give 
serious cause of apprehension both to the monarch and the 
people. They ^ad introduced themselves into every great 
post of profit or authority. They had ravished from the 
crown the estates on which it depended for its maintenance 
as well as dignity. They coined money in their own mints, 
like sovereign princes ; and they covered tile country with 
their fortified castles, whence they defied the law, and deso- 
lated the unhappy land with interminable feuds. It was 
obviously necessary for the n^w sovereigns to proceed with 
the greatest caution against this powerful and jealous body, 
and, above all, to attempt no measure of importance, in 
which they would not be supported by the hearty co-operation 
of tlie nation. 

The first measure, which may be raid to have clearly 
developed their policy, was the organisation of the her- 
ifiandad, which, although ostensibly directed against offenders 
of a more humble description, was made to bear indirectly 
upon the nobility, whom it kept in awe by the number and 

Typographia Espauola, p. 261, — The authors of the three last-meationed 
works abundantly disprove Asso y Manuel’s insinuation, that Montalvo’s 
code was the fruit of his private study, without any commission for it, and 
that it gradually usurped an authority which it had not in its origin. (Dis- 
curso Preliminar al Ord, de Alcald.) The injustice of the last remark, 
indeed, is apparent from the positive declaration of Bernaldez. “ Los Reyes 
mandaron tener en todas las ciudades, villas edugarcs el libro de Montalvo, 
^ por H determinar todas las cosas de jmticia para coriar los pUitos^ 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS, cap. 42. 
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discipline of its forces, and the promptness with which it 
could assemble them on the most remote points of the 
kingdom ; while its rights of jurisdiction tended materially 
to abridge those of the seignorial tribunals. It was accord- 
ingly resisted with the greatest pertinacity by the aiittocracy ; 
although, as we ha¥e seen, the resolution of the queen, 
supported by the constancy of the commons, enabled her to 
triumph over all opposition, until the great objects of the 
institution were accomplished. 

Another measure, which insensibly operated to the de- 
pression of the nobility, was making official* preferment 
depend less exclusively on rank, and much more on per- 
sonal merit tliUn before. ‘‘ Since the hope of guerdon,** 
says one of the statutes enacted at Toledo, ** is the spur to 
just and honourable actions, when men pi rceive tha^ offices 
of trust §.re not to descend by inheritance, but to be conferred 
on merit, they will strive to excel in virtue, that they may 
attain its reward.”* The sovereigns, instead of confining 
themselves to the grandees, frequently advanced persons of 
humble origin, and especially those learned in the law, to 
the most responsible ^stations ; consulting them, and paying 
great deference to their opinions, on all matters of import- 
ance. The nobles, finding that rank was no longer thS 
sole, or indeed the necessary avenue to promotion, sought 
to secure it by attention to more liberal studies, in which 
they were greatly pneouraged by Isabella, who admitted 
their children into her palace, where they were reared under 
her own eye.t 

But the boldest assaults on the power of the aristocracy 
were made in the famous cortes of Toledo, in 1480, which 
Carbajal enthusiastically styles “ cosa divinS. para reforma- 

* Ordeiian9a8 Reales, lib, 7, tit. 2, ley 13. 

•f* Oviedo, Quincuagerias, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial, 44. — Semper© 
notices this feature of the royal policy. Hist, des Cortes, chap. 24. 
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ei<^' j remedio de Im des^rdenes pasadas.”* The first 
object of its attention was the condition of the exchequer, 
which Henrj the Fourth had so exhausted by his reckless 
prodigality, that the dear annual revenue amounted to no 
more than thirty thousand ducats, a sum much inferior to 
that enjoyed by many private individuals ; so that, s/dpped 
of his patrimony, it at last came to be said, he was ‘‘ king 
only of the highwa^^s/^ Such had been the royal necessi- 
ties, that blank certificates of annuities assigned on the 
public rents were hawked about the market, and sold at 
such a depreciated rate, that the price of an annuity did 
not exceed the amount of one year’s income. The commons 
saw with alarm the , weight of the burdens nhich mu|t 
devolve on them for the maintenance of the crown thus 
impov^r’shed in its resources ; and they resolved to meet the 
difficulty by advising at once a resumption of the grants 
unconstitutionally made during the latter half of Henry the 
Fourth’s reign, and the commencement of the present.! 
This measure, however violent and repugnant to good faith 
it may appear at the present time, seems then to liAve 
admitted of justification as far as the nUtion was concerSttod; 
since such alienation of the public revenue was in itself 
illegal, and contrary to the coronation oath of the sove- 
reign ; and those who accepted his obligations, held them 
subject to the liability of their revocation which had fre- 
quently occurred under the preceding reigns. 

As the intended measure involved the interests of most of 

* Cstl’bajal, Analcs, MS. ano 80. 

+ See the emphatic lauguage, on this and other grievances, of the 
Castilian (jommons'^in their memorial to the sovereigns, Apendice, No. 10, 
of Clemericin’s valuable compilation. The commons had pressed the 
measure, as one of the last necessity to tlie crown, ; s early as the cortes 
of Madrigal, in 1476. The reader v\ili find the whole petition extracted 
by Marina, Teoria, tom. ii. cap. 6, 
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theconsidcrableproprietora in the kingdom, who bad thriven on 
the necessities of the crown, it was deemed proper to require 
the attendance of the nobility and great ecclesiastics in cortes 
by a special summons, which it seems had been previously 
omitted. Thus co^ivened, the legislature appears, with great 
unaniioity, and mu^h to ihe credit of J:hose most deeply 
affected by it, to have acquiesced in the proposed resumption 
of the grants, as a measure of absolute necessity. The only 
difiSculty was to settle the principles on which the retrench- 
ment might he most equitably made with reference to predi- 
tors, whose claims rested on a greatvariety of founds. The 
plan suggested by cardinal Mendoza seems to have been 
jpartially adopted. It was decided that all, whose pensions 
had been conferred withouc any corresponding services on 
their part, should forfeit them entirely ; that thosM^ho had 
purchased annuities should return their certificates on 
a reimbursement of the price paid for them ; and that 
the remaining creditors, who composed the largest class, 
should retain such a proportion only of their pensions, 
as might be judged commensurate with their services to 
the state. ♦ 

By this important reduction, the final adjustment and 
execution of which were intrusted to Fernando de Talavera, 
the queen’s confessor, a man of austere probity, the gross 
amount of thirty millions of maravedis, a sum «qual to 
three-fourths of the whole revenue on Isabella’s accession, 
was annually saved to the crown. The retrenchment was 
conducted with such strict impartiality, that the most confi- 
dential servants of the queen, and the relatives of her hus- 

♦ Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, Cap. 51. — Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist, tom, vi. llust. v. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, 
cap. 95 . — Ordenan9a8 Reales, lib. d, tit. 4, ley 26 ; — incorporated also into 
the Recopilacion of Philip II. lib. 5, tit. 10, cap. 17. See also loyes 3 
and 15. 
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Band, were among those who suffered the most severely.* 
It is worthy of remark that no diminution whatever was 
made of the stipends settled on literary and charitable 
establishments. It may be also added, that Isabella. appro- 
priated the first fruits of this measure, by distributing the 
sum of twenty millions of maravedis ansong the widows and 
orphans of those loyalists who had fallen in the War of the 
Succession.t This resumption of the grants may be con- 
sidered as the basis of those economical reforms which, 
without oppression to the subject, augmented the public 
revenue morerthan twelvefold during this auspicious reign. { 

Several other acts were passed by the same cortes, which 
had a more exclusive bearing on the nobility.* They wer^ 
prohibited from quartering the royal arms on their escut- 
cheons, ^rpm being attended by a mace-bearer and a body 
guard, from imitating the regal style of address in their 
written correspondence, and other insignia of royalty which 
they had arrogantly assumed. They were forbidden to erect 
new fortresses, and we have already seen the activity of the 
queen in procuring the demolition or restitution of the old. 

They were expressly restrained from dfael6, an inveterate; 

♦ 

* Admiral Enriquez, for instance, resigned 240,000 maravedis of his 
annual income; — the duke of Alva, 575,000; — -the duke of Medina 
Sidonia, 180,000. — The loyal family of the Mendozas were also great 
losers ; b«t none forfeited so much as the overgrown favourite of Henry 
IV., Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, ^ho had uniformly sup- 
ported the royal cause, and whose retrencliment amounted to 1,400,000 
maravedes of yearly rent. See the scale of reduction given at length by 

Seiior Clemencin, in Mem. de la Acad. tom. vi. loc. cit. 

# 

f “ No monarch,” said the high-minded queen, should consent to 
alienate his demesnes; since the loss of revenue necessarily deprives 
him of the best means of rewarding the attachmen£ of his friends, and 
of making himself feared by his enemies,” Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
part. 1, cap. 4. 

4: Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supra. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, 
tom. vi. loc. cit. 
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source of mischief ; for engaging in whieh, the pai*ties, both 
principals and seconds, were subjected to the penalties of 
treason. Isabella evinced her determination of enforcing 
this law on the highest offenders, by imprisoning, soon^^pifter 
its enactment, the counts of Luna and Valencia for exchsing- 
ing a jartel of detiaace, until the point at issue should be 
settled by the regular course of justice.* 

It is true the haughty nobility of Castile winced more than 
once at finding themselves so tightly curbed by their new 
masters. On one occasion a number of the principal 
grandees, with the duke of Infantado at their head, addressed 
a letter of remonstrance to the king and queen, requiring 
them to abolisii the hermandad, as an institution burdensome 
on the nation, deprecating the slight degree of confidence 
which their highnesses reposed in their ortler, and i^yjuesting 
that foul* of their number might be selected to form a council 
for the general direction of affairs of state, by whose advice 
the king and queen should be governed in all matters of 
importance, as in the time of Henry the Fourth. 

Ferdinand and Isabella received this unseasonable re- 
monstrance with great indignation, and returned an answer 
couched in the haughtiest terms. ‘‘ The hermandad,” they 
said, is an institution most salutary to the nation, and is 
approved by it as such. It is our province to determine 
who are best entitled to preferment, and to make, merit 
the standard of it. ^ You may follow the court, or retire to 

* Ordenaii 9 aB Reales, lib. 2, tit. 1, ley 2 ; lib. 4, tit. 9, ley 11. — 
Fulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, cap. 96, 101. — Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 
8, tit. 8, ley 10 et al. — These affairs were conducted in the true spirit df 
knight errantry. Oviedo mentions one, in which two young men of the 
noble houses of Velasco and Ponce de Leon agreed to fight on horseback, 
with sharp spears (jpuntaa de diamantes^ in doublet and hose, without 
defensive armour of any kind. The place appointed for tho combat was a 
narrow bridge across the Xarama, three leagues from Madrid. 45uincua- 
genas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. l,dial. 23. 
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your estates, as you think best ; but, so long as Heaven 
permits us to retain the rank with which we have been 
intrusted, we shall take care not to imitate the example of 
Hen^ the Fourth, in becoming a tool in the hands of our 
nobility. ” The discontented lords, who had carried so high a 
hand under the preceding imbecile rcigan, feeling the^eight 
of an authority which rested on the affections of the people, 
were so disconcerted by the rebuke, that they made no 
attempt to rally, but condescended to make their peace 
separately as they could, by the most ample acknowledg- 
ments.* 

An example of the impartiality as well as spirit with 
which Isabella asserte/l the dignity of the 6rown is worth 
recording. During her husband’s absence in Aragon, in 
the spring of 1481, a quarrel occurred in the ante-chamber 
of the palace at Valladolid, between two young noblemen, 
Ramiro Nunez de Guzman, lord of Toral, and Frederic 
lienriquez, son of the admiral of Castile, king Ferdinand’s 
uncle. The queen, on receiving intelligence of it, granted 
a safe-conduct to the lord of Toral, as the lyeaker party» 
until the aff'air should be adjusted between them* 
Frederic, however, disregarding this protection, eauis|^d 
his enemy to be waylaid by three of his followers, armed 
with bludgeons, and sorely beaten on%'jstenmg in the streets 
of Valladolid. ’ 

Isabella was no sooner informed of ^this outrage on one 
whom she had taken •'under the royal protection, than 
burning with indignation, she immediately mounted her 
horse, though in the' midst of a heavy storm of rain, and 
proceeded alone towards the castle of Simancas, then in 
the possession of the admiral, the father of the offender, 
where she supposed him to have taken refuge, travelling all 

* Femras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom, vii. pp. 487, 488. 
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the while witli such rapidity, that she was not overtaken by 
tbe«oflicers of her guard until she had gained the fortress. 
She in'^tantly summoned the admiral to deliver up his son 
to justige ; and on his replying that “ Pon Frederic was not 
thci’e, and that he was ignorant where he was,” she com- 
raaiidgijl liim to surrender the keys of thp castle, and, after 
a fruitless search, again returned to Valladolid. The next 
day Isabella was confined to her bed by an illness occasioned 
as much by chagrin as by the excessive fatigue which she 
had undergone. My body is lame,” said she, “with 
the blows given by Don Frederic in contehnpt of my 
safe-conduct.” 

The admiral, perceiving how deeply he and his family 
had incurred the displeasure of the queen, took counsel with 
his friends, wdio were led by their knowledge of.JUabclla’s 
character to believe that he weuld have more to hope from the 
surrender of his son than from further attempts at conceal- 
ment. The young man was accordingly conductedtto the 
palace by his uncle, the constable de Haro, who deprecated 
the queen’s resentment by representing the age of his 
nephew, scarcely aVnounting to twenty years. Isabella, 
hoWiever, thought proper to punish the youthful delinquent, 
by ordering him to be publicly conducted as a prisoner, by 
one of the alcaldes of her court, through the great 
square of Valladolid to the fortress of Arevalo, where he 
was detained in stMot confinement, all privilege of access 
being denied to him ; and w^hen dt length, moved by the 
consideration of his consanguinity with the king, she con- 
sented to his release, she banished ''him to Sicily, until 
he should receive the royal permission to return to his own 
country.* 

Notwithstanding the strict impartiality as well as vigour 

* Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 80.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 3, 
cap. 1 00. 
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of the administration, it could never have maintained itself 
by its owTi resources alone, in its offensive operations aglinst 
the high-spirited aristocracy of Castile. Its most direct 
approaches, however, were made, as we have seen, under 
cover of the cortes. The sovereigns showed great defer- 
ence, especially in this early period of their reigm to the 
popular branch of this body ; and, so far from pursuing the 
odious policy of preceding princes in diminishing the amount 
of represented cities, they never failed to direct their writs 
tO;*^! those which, at their accession, retained the right of 
representatidn, and subsequently enlarged the number by 
the conquest of Granada ; while they exercised the anoma- 
lous privilege, noticed in the Introduction to this history, of 
omitting altogether, or issuing only a partial summons to, 
the nokVlity.* By making merit the standard of prefer- 
ment, they opened the path of^ honour to every class of the 
community. They uniformly manifested the greatest tender- 
ness fil* the rights of the commons in reference to taxation ; 
and, as their patriotic policy was obviously directed to 
secure the personal rights and general prosperity of the 
people, it insured the co-operation of arP ally, whose , 

combined with that of the crown, enabled them 
to restore the equilibrium which had distiirbied by tie 
undue preponderance of tb© " ' , ' ' 

It may be well to s|a't0 by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella to the Military of 

Castile, since, fully developed until d f^uch 

later period^ it and indeed partly exe- 

cuted, in that ||ji£v Ainfler discussion. 

* For exainjple, at the great cortes of Toledo,' in 1480, it does not 
appear that any of the nobility were Buramoned, except those in imme- 
diate attendance on the court, the measure for the resumption of the 
grants, which bo nearly affected’^liat body, was brought before the legis- 
lature. ' ‘ 
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The uninteiTupted warfare which the Spaniards were 
compelled to maintain for the recovery of their native land 
from the infidel, nourished in their hdsoms a dame of en- 
thusiasm similar to that kindled by the crusades for the 
recovery of Palestine, partaking in -an almost equal degree 
of a religious and a iciilitary character. , This similarity of 
sentiment gave birth also to similar institutions of chivalry. 
Whether the military orders of Castile were suggested by 
those cf Palestine, or whether they go back to a remoter 
period, as is contended by their chroniclers, or whether, in 
fine, as Oonde intimates, they ‘were imitated •from corre- 
sponding associations known to have existed among the 
Spanish Arab4,* there can be no doijbt that the forms under 
which they were permanently organised were derived, in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, from thqjBpnastic 
orders established for the prol^ection of the Holy Land. The 
Hospitallers, and especially the Templars, obtained more 
extensive acquisitions in Spain than in^any, perhaps every* 
other country in Christendom ; and it was partly from the 
ruins of their empire that were constructed the magnificent 
fortunes of the Spanish orders, t 

• Conde gives the following account of these chivalric associations 
among the Spanish Arabs, which, as far as I know, has hitherto escaped the 
noticp of European historians. ^ The Moslem fronteros professed groat 
austerity in their lives, which they consecrated to perpetual war, and bound 
themselves by a solemn v^w to defend the frontier against the incursions 
of the Christians. They were choice cavaliers, possessed of consummate 
patience, and enduring fatigue, and always prepared ,to die rather than 
desert their posts. It appears highly probable that^Jho Moorish fraternities 
suggested the idea of those militaiy orders so renowned for their valour in 
Spain and in Palestine, which rendered such essential services to Christen- 
dom ; for both the institutions were established on mmilar principles.” 
Conde, Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes cn Espafia, ^Muidrid, 1820,) 
tom. i. p. 619, not. * 

f See the details, given by Mariana, of the oveip'own posst^ions of the 

VOL. I. * T : 
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' The most eminent of these was the order of St. Jago, or 
St.* James, of Compostella. The miraculous revelation of 
the body of the Apostle, after the lapse of eight centuries 
from the date of his interment, and his frequent apparition 
in the ranks of the Christian armies in their desperate 
struggles with th^ infidel, had given «o wide a celebrity to 
the obscure town of Compostella in Galicia, which contained 
the sainted relics,* that it became the resort of pilgrims 
from every part of Christendom during the middle ages ; 
and the escalop-shell, the device of St. James, was adopted 
as the universal badge of the palmer. Inns for the refresh- 

Templars in Castile at the period of their extinctk)n, in the hegin- 
niing of the fourteenth century. (Hist, de Espana, lib. 15, cap. 10.) 
The knights of the Temple and the Hospitallers seem to have acquired 
Mil^. gi^r power in Aragon, where one of the monarchs was so in- 
fitlSifited as to bequeath them his \*hole dominions, — a bequest, which it 
nl’py well be believed was set aside by his high-spirited subjects. — Zurita, 
Anales^ lib. i. cap. 52. 

* The apparition of certain preternatural lights in a forest, discovered to 
a Galician peasant, in the beginning of the ninth century, the spot in 
which was deposited a marble sepulchre containing the ashes of St. 

The miracle is reported with sufficient circumstaVitiality by 
Compostellana, lib. 1, cap. 2, apud Espana Sagrada,; ,?'hd 

Ambrosio de Morales, (Cordnica General de E^pafia^; ^ijfhr^'j^lrfadrld, 
1701*^; lib. 9, cap. 7 j) who establishes, lo his 
advent of St. James into Spain. Mariana, wth iHWe^^sceptlcism than his 
brethren, doubts the genuiU^Slptfiss ai well as the visit of the 

Apostle, hut like a good Ji^l^kodncludes, **It rs not esepedient to disturb 
with such disputes the devtftJiPi people, so firmly settled as it is.” 

(bib. 7, cap, lO.) Spain coii^nu(^^,;0 support his 

people by taking in battle against the^lOTd^i down to a 

very late period, to'o de To1?¥bs mentions two engagements ih which lie 
cheered on the s^jpadrons Of CorieSf|tnd Pizarro, “ with his sword flashing 
lightning in tbO' eyes of the Ind!l,nS.^’ — Ordenes Militares, fol. 5. Also 
Acosta, a better authority, frojfa having resided in Mexico many years 
himself. — Historia Natural y ' Moral de las Indias, (Sevilla, 1590,) lib. , 
cap. 27. 
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uient and security of the pious itinerants were scattered 
aLng the whole line of the route from France ; but, as 
they were exposed to perpetual annoyance from the pre- 
datory incursions of the Ar^ibs, a number of knights and 
gentlemen associated themselves, for their protection, with 
the monks of St. iSojo, or Eloy, adopthig the rule of St. 
Augustine, and thus Lid the foundation of the chivalric 
order of St. James, about the middle of the twelfth century. 
The cavaliers of the fraternity, which received its papal bull 
of approbation five years later, in 1175, were distinguished 
by a white mantle embroidered with a red cross, in fashion 
of a sword, with the escalop-sbell below the guard, in imita- 
tion of the device which glittered I5n the banner of their 
tutelar saint when lie condescended to +ake part in their 
engagements with the Moors. The red colou^^enoted, 
according to an ancient commentator, that it was stained 
with the blood of the infidel.” The rules of the new order 
imposed on its members the usual obligations of obedience, 
community of property, and of conjugal chastity, instead of 
celibacy. They were, moreover, required to relieve the 
poor, defend the traveller, and maintain jierpetual war upon 
the Mussulman,* 

The institution of the Knights of Calatravawas somewhat 
romantic in its origin. That town, from its situation 
frontiers of the Moorish territory of Andalusia, where 
it e«»j{^anded the passes into Castile, became of vital im- 
portapy^ to the latter kingdom. Its defence had accord- 
ingly intrusted to the valiant order of the Templars, 
who, # keep their ground against the pertinacious 

assaults of the Moslems, abandoned it, at the expiration of 
eight years, as untenable. This occurred about the middle 

• Rades y Andrada, Las Tree Ordeaes, fol. S-15. — ^Cafo de Torres, 
Ordenes Militaree, fol, 2-8. — Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. pp. 11 6-1 18. 

T 3 
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of the twelfth century ; and the Castilian monarch, Sanclio 
the Beloved, as the last resort, offered it to whatever good 
knights would undertake its defence. 

The empire was eagerly sought by a monk of a distant 
convent in Navarre, who had once been a soldier, and whose 
military ardour seems to have been exalted, instead being 
extinguished, in the solitude of the cloister. The monk, 
supported by his conventual brethren, and a throng of cava- 
liers and more humble followers, who sought redemption 
"tinder the banner of' the church, was enabled to make good 
his word. From the confederation of these knights and 
ecclesiastics, sprung the military fraternity^ of Calatrava, 
which received the cbnfirmation of the pontiff, Alexander 
the Third, in 1164. The rules which it adopted were those 
of St. 158tredict, and its discipline was in the highest degree 
austere. ® 

The cavaliers were sworn to perpetual celibacy, from 
which they were not released till so late as the sixteenth 
century. Their diet was of the plainest kind. They were 
allowed meat only thrice a week, and then only ohU'dish. 
They were to maintain unbroken silenl^e at the table, in '4he 
chapel, and the dormitory ; and they were enjoined both to 
sleep and to worship with the sword girt on their side, in 
token of readiness for action. In the earliest days of,. t|ie 
institution, the spiritual as well as the lUilitary brethren Wfere 
allowed to make part of the martial army against the infidel, 
until this was prohibited as indecorous by the Holy See. 
From this order branched off that of Montesa in Valencia, 
which was instituted at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, and continued dependent on the parent stock.* 

* Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, part. 2, fol. 3-9, 49. Caro de 
Torres, Ordenes Militares, fol. 49, 60. — Garibay, Compondio, tom. ii. 
pp. 100-104. 
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The third great order of religious chivalry in Castile was 
that of Alcantara, wliich also received its confirmation from 
T’ope Alexander the Third, in 1177. It was long held in 
nominal subordination to the knights of Calatrava, from 
which it war relieved by Julius the Second, and eventually 
rose to^n importance little inferior to that of its rival.* 

The internal economy of these three fraternities was 
regulated by the same general principles. The direction of 
affairs was intrusted to a council, consisting of the grand 
master and a number of the commanders (comendadores), 
among whom the extensive territories of the* order were 
distributed. This council, conjointly with the grand master, 
or the latter exclusively, as in the fraternity of Calatrava, 
supplied the vacancies. The master himself was elected 
by a general chapter of these military functionaii*i9 alone, 
or combined with the conventional clergy, as in the order of 
Calatrava, which seems to have recognised the supremacy 
of the military over the spiritual division of the community 
more unreservedly than that of St. James. 

These institutions appear to have completely answered 
thf objects of their •creation. In the early history of the 
Peninsula, we find the Christian chivalry always ready to 
bear the brunt of battle against the Moors. Set apart 
for this peculiar duty, their services in the sanctuary only 
tended to prepare them for their sterner duties in the field of 
battle, where the z«al of the Christian soldier may be supr 
posed to have been somewhat sharpened ,by the prospect of 
the rich temporal acquisitions which the success of his arms 
was sure to secure to his fraternity j ^or the superstitious 
princes of those times, in addition to the wealth lavished so 
liberally on all monastic institutions, granted the military 


* Hades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, part 3, fol. 1-0. — knights of 
Alcantara wore a white mantle, embroidered with a green cross. 
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orders almost unlimited rights over the conquests achieved 
by their own valour. In the sixteenth century, We find 
the order of St. James, which had shot up to a pre-eminence 
above the rest, possessed of eighty-four commanderies, and 
two hundred inferior benefices. The same order could bring 
into the field, according to Garibay, four hundred <»bel ted 
knights, and one thousand lances, which, with the usual 
complement of a lance in that day, formed a very conside- 
rable force. The rents of the mastership of St. James, 
amounted, in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, to sixty 
thousand dubats, those of Alcantara to forty-five thousand, 
and those of Calatrava to forty thousand. There was 
scarcely a district of the Peninsula which was not covered 
with their castles, towns, and convents. Their rich com- 
manderiefligradually became objects of cupidity to men of 
the highest rank, and more esp3cially the grand-masterships, 
which, from their extensive patronage, and the authority 
they conferred over an organised militia ^pledged to implicit 
obedience, and knit together by the strong tie of 
interest, raised their possessors almost to the level 
itself. Hence the elections to these* impoirtiinl dignities 
came to be a fruitful source of intrigue, and frequently of 
violent collision.' The monarcl^s, who had anciently reserved 
the right of testifying their approbation of an election, by 
presenting the standard tW order to the new dignitary, 
began personally to ^teffere in the deliberations of the 
chapter. While to whom a contested point was 

not unfrequently refAed, assumed at length the prerogative 
of granting the’ maiStbrships in administration on a vacancy, 
and even that of nomination itself, which, if disputed, he 
euforced by his spiritual thunders.* 

* Hades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, part. 1, fol. 12-15, 43, 54, 61, 
64, 66, 67; part. 2, fol. 11, 51 ; part. 8, fol. 42, 49, 50.^Caro de Torres, 
Ordenes Militares, passim.— L. Marineo, Cosas MemomWes, fol. 33. — 
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Owing to these circumstances, there was probably no one 
cause, among the many which occurred in Castile during 
the fifteenth century, more prolific of intestine discord, than 
the election to these posts, fai* too important to be intrusted 
to any subject, and the succession to which was sure to be 
coutestod by a host competitors. Isabella seems to have 
settled in her mind the course of policy to be adopted in 
this matter, at a very early period of her reign. On 
occasion of a vacancy in the grand-mastership of St. James, 
by the death of the incumbent, in 1476, she piade a rapid 
journey on horseback, her usual mode of travelling from 
Valladolid to ^^the town of Ucles, where a chapter of the 
order was deliberating on thi^ election of a new principal. 
The queen, presenting herself ^bef<n*6 this body, represented 
with sq much energy the inconvenience of «slevolving 
powers of such magnitude oiT' any private individual, and its 
utter incompatibility with public order, that she prevailed on 
them, smarting, as they were, under the evils of a disputed 
succession, to solicit the administration for the king, her 
husband. That monarch, indeed, consented to waive this 
privilege in favour df Alonso de Cardenas, one of the com- 
petitois for the office, and a loyal servant of the crown ; 
but, at his decease in 1499, the sovereigns retained the 
possession of the vacant mastership, conformably to a papal 
decree, which granted them its administration for life, in the 
same manner as had been done with that of Calatrava in 
1487, and of Alcantai’a in 1494.* * 

Garibay, Coinpendio, lib. 11^ cap. 13. — Zuiit^, Anales, tom, v. lib. 1, 
cap. IP*. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. quinc. 2, dial, 1. 

* Caro de Torres, Ordenes Militores, fol. 46, 74, — ]pul|[ar, Iteyes 

Catdlicos, part. 2|»eap. 64. — Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Oj-denes, part. 1 , 
fol. 69 , 70 ; part. 2, fol. 82, 83 ; part. 3, fol. 54.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 1. — The sovereigns gave great offence to the 
jealous grandees who were competitors for the mastership of Si James, by 
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The sovereigns were no sooner vested with the control of 
the military orders, than they began with their character- 
istic promptness to reform the various corruptions which had 
impaired their ancient discipline. They erected a council 
for the general superintendence of affairs relating to the 
orders, and invested it with extensive powers both «f civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. They supplied the vacant benefices 
with persons of acknowledged worth, exercising an impar- 
tiality which could never be maintained by any private 
individual, necessarily exposed to the influence of personal 
interests ancl affections. By this harmonious distribution, 
the honours, whicli had before been held up ^to the highest 
bidder, or made the ifrubject of a furious canvas, became 
the incentive and sure recompense of desert.^ 

In thWollowing reign, the grand-masterships pf these 
fraternities were annexed in perpetuity to the crown of 
Castile by a bull of Pope Adrian the Sixth ; while their 
subordinate dignities, having survived the object of their 
original creation, the subjugation of the Moors, degenerated 
into the empty decorations, the stars and garters, of an 
order of nobility. t * ^ 

IV. Vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to fte 
crown from papal usurpation. — In the earlier stages of the 
Castilian monarchy the sovereigns appear to have held a 
supremacy an spiritual, very similar to that exercised by 

,99, 

* It 

conferring that dignity on AldUso de Cardenas, with their usual policy of 
making merit rather than birth the standard of preferment. 

* Caro de Torres, Ord^nes Militares, fol. 84. — Riol has given a full 
account of the constitution of this council. — Informe, apud Semanario 
Erudito, tom. iii. ppc 164 et seq. 

t The reader will find a view of the condition and general resources of 
the military orders as existing in the present century in Spain, in Laborde, 
Itineraire Desciiptif de TEspagne, (2d edition, Paris, 1827-30,) tom. v. 
pp. 102-U7. 
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them in temporal matters. It was comparatively late that 
the nation submitted its neck to the papal yoke, so closely 
ri' eted at a subsequent period ; and even the Romish ritual 
was not admitted into its churches till long after it had 
been adopted in the rest of Europe.* But, when the code 
of the Ifertidas was promulgated in the thirteenth century, 
the maxims of the canon law came to be permanently estab- 
lished. The ecclesiastical encroached on the lay tribunals. 
Appeals were perpetually carried up to the Roman court ; 
and the popes, pretending to regulate the minutest details 
of Church economy, not only disposed of inferior benefices, 
but gradually converted the right of confirming elections to 
the episcopal and higher ecclesiastical^dignities, into that of 
appointment.f 

These usurpations of the church had been repeatedly the 
subject of ^rave remonstrances in cortes. Several remedial 
enactments had passed that body during the present reign, 
especially in relation to the papal provision of foreigners to 
benefices ; an evil of much greater magnitude in Spain than 
in other countries of Europe, since the episcopal demesnes, 
frequently covering the Moorish frontier, became an im- 
portant line of national defence, obviously improper to be 
intrusted to the keeping of foreigners and absentees. Not- 

* Host readers are acquainted with the curious story, related by Robert- 
son, of the ordeal to which the Romish and Muzarabic rituals were ^sub- 
jected in the reign of Alfonso VI., and the ascendancy which the combi- 
nation of' kingcraft and priestcraft succeeded in securing to the former in 
opposition to the 'will of the nation. Cardinal Ximenes afterwards estab- 
lished a magnificent chapel in the cathedral chuAh of Toledo for the per- 
formance of the Muzanibic services, which have continued to be retained 
there to the present time. — Fldchier, Histoire du Cardinlll Ximenes, (Paris, 
1693,) p. 142. — Bourgoanne, Travels in Spain, Eng, Trans, vol. iii. 
chap. 1, 

t Marina, Ensayo Hi8tdrico-Crftico,NoB. 322, 334, 341 . — Rial, Informe, 
apud Semanario Brudito, pp. 92 et seq. 
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withstanding the efforts of cortes, no effectual remedy was 
devised for this latter grievance, until it became the subject 
of actual collision between the crown and the pontiff, in re- 
ference to the see of Tara§ona, and afterwards of Cuenca.* 

Sixtus the Fourth had conferred the latter benefice, on 
its becoming vacant in 1482, on his dephew, cardinal San 
Giorgio, a Genoese, in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
queen, who would have bestowed it on her chaplain, Alfonso 
de Burgos, in exchange for the bishopric of Cordova. An 
ambassador was accordingly despatched by the Castilian 
sovereigns \o Rome, to remonstrate on the papal appoint- 
ment ; but without effect, as Sixtus replied^ with a degree 
of presumption whichwnight better have become his prede- 
cessors of the twelfth century, that “ he was head of the 
church, waid, as such, possessed of unlimited powpr in the 
distribution of benefices, and that he was not bound to con- 
suit the inclination of any potentate on earth, any farther 
than might subserve the interests of religion.*^ 

The sovereigns, highly dissatisfied with this response, 
ordered their subjects, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to quit 
the papal dominions; an injunction whfch the former, fearful 
of the sequestration of their temporalities in Castile, obeyed 
with as much promptness as the latter. At the same time, 
Ferdinand and Isabella proclaimed their intention of inviting 
the princes of Christendom to unite with them in convoking 
a general council for the reformation of the manifold abuses 
which dishonoured the Bhurch. No sound could have grated 
more unpleasantly on the pontifical ear than the menace of 

e 

* Marina, Ensayo Histdrico-Critioo, Nos. 335-337. — Ordenan^as 
Reales, lib, 1, tit? 8, leyes 19, 20; lib. 2, tit. 7, ley 2; lib. 3, tit. 1, 
ley 6.— Riol, Infonne, apud Semanario Erudito, loo. cit. — In the latter 
part of Henry IV.’s reign, a papal bull had been granted against the pro- 
vision of foreigners to benefices.'— Mariana, Hist, de Espaila, tom. vli. 
p. 196, ed. Valencia. 
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a general council, particularly at this period, when eccle- 
siastical corruptions had reached a height which could hut 
ill endure its scrutiny. The pope became convinced that 
he had ventured too far, and that Henry tl^ Jfourth was 
no longer monarch of Castile. He accordingly .^||ij)atched a 
legate t%, Spain, fully ‘enl^powered to aixange .tl^J/matter on 
an amicable basis. . > W 

The legate, who was a layman, by name l^ii^mgo Cen- 
turion, no sooner arrived in Castile, than l\8l‘»|5aused the 
sovereigns to be informed of his presence and the 

purpose of his mission ; but he received orders instantly to 
quit the kingdom, without attempting so much as to dis- 
close the mature of his instructions, ssince they could not 
but be derogatory to the dignity of the crown, A safe- 
conduct was granted for himself and his sUite ; bwfc, at the 
same time, great surprise was expressed that any one 
should venture to appear, as envoy from his Holiness, at 
the court, of Castile, after it had been treated by him with 
such unmerited indignity. 

. Far fis^m resenting this ungracious reception, the legato 
affected tlp^deepest humility ; professing himself willing to 
w4ive whalfeyer immunities he might claim as papal ambas- 
sador, and to submit to the jurisdiction of the sovereigns as 
one of their own subjects, so thaMfje might obtain an 
audience. Cardinal Mendoza, whose influence in the 
cabinet had gained him the title of king of Spain,’ ^ 

apprehensive of the consequences protracted rupture 
with the church, interposed in behalf of the euvoy, whose 
conciliatory deportment at length sd far mitigated the 
resentment of the sovereigns, that they consented to open 
negotiations with il(e court of Eome. The resist was the 
publication of a bull by* Sixtus the Fourth,* in which his 

* Riol, in his account of this celebrated concordat, refers to the original 
instrument as existing in his time in the archives of Simancas,— Semanarid 
Erudito, tom. iii. p. 95. 
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Holiness engaged to provide such natives to the higher 
dignities of the church in Castile as should be nominated 
by the monarchs of that kingdom ; and Alfonso de Burgos 
was accordingly translated to the see of Cuenca. Isabella, 
on whom the duties of ecclesiastical preferment devolved 
by the act df .settlement, availed herstilf of the rights, thus 
wrested frojg^ the grasp of Rome, to exalt to the vacant sees 
persons of exemplary piety and learning : holding light, in 
comparison '^iih the faithful discharge of this duty, every 
minor consideration of interest, and even the solicitations of 
her husband, as we shall see hereafter.* And the chroni- 
cler of her reign dwells with complacency on those good old 
times, when churchmen were to be found of such singular 
modesty as to require to be urged to accept the dignities to 
which tlwir merits entitled them.! 

V. The regulation of tradei — It will be readily conceived 
that trade, agriculture, and every branch of industry must 
have languished under the misrule of preceding reigns. 
For what purpose, indeed, strive to accumulate wealth, 
when it would only serve to sharpen the appetite of the 
spoiler ? For what purpose cultivate^ the earth, when the 
fruits were sure to be swept away, even before the harvest 


^ “Lo que es publico* hoy -en Espafio ^ notorio,” says Gonzalo de 
Oviedo, “nunca los Reyos Cathdlicos desearon ni procuraron sino que 
proveer d presentar para las dignidades de la Iglesia hombres capazes d 
idoneos para la buena admihietracion del servicio del culto divino, d d la 
buena enseiianza d utilidad de los Christianos sus vasallos ; y entre todos 
los varones de bus Reynds asf por largo conoscitniento como per larga (5 
secreta informacioa accordaron encojer d elegir,” &c. — Quincuagenas, MS. 
dial, de Talavera. 

+ Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gmn Cardenal, lib. i. cap. 52. — Idem, 
Dignidades de Castilla, p. 374. — Pulgar, Rejes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 104. 
See also the similar independent conduct pursued by Ferdinand, three 
years previous, with reference to the see of Tara 9 ona, related hy Zurita, 
Anales, tom. iv. fol. 304. * 
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time, in some ruthless foray ? The frequent famines and 
pestilences which occurred in the latter part of Henry’s 
reign and the commencement of his successor’s, show too 
plainly the squalid condition of the people, and their utter 
destitution of all useful arts. We are assured by the 
Curate gf Los Palacios, that the plague broke out in the 
southern districts of the kingdom, caiTying off eight, or 
nine, or even fifteen thousand inhabitants from the various 
cities ; whih the prices of the ordinary aliments of life 
rose to a height which put them above the reach of the 
poorer classes of the community. In additioh to these 
physical evils a fatal shock was given to commercial c/edit 
by the adulteration of the coin. Under Henry the Fourth, 
it is computed that there were no less than one hundred 
and fifty mints openly licensed by the .cro\»n, in fjdition to 
many others erected by individuals without any legal autho- 
rity. The abuse came to such a height, that people at 
length refused to receive in payment of their debts the 
debased coin, whose value depreciated more and more every 
day ; and the little trade which remained in Castile was 
carried on by barter, %s in the primitive stages of society.* 

The magnitude of the evil was such as to claim the 
earliest attention of the cortes under the new monarchs. 
Acts were passed fixing the stendard and legal value 
of the different denominations of coin. A new coinage 
was subsequently made. Five royal mints were alone 
authorised, afterwards augmented* to seven, and seyere 
penalties denounced against the fabrication of money 
elsewhere. The reform of the curreficy gradually infused 

* Bernaldes, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 44.-— See a^tter from one of 
Henry’s subjects, cited by Saez, Monedas de Enrique IV., p. 3. — Also the 
coarse satire (composed in Henry’s reign) of Mingo Revul^o, especially 
coplas 24-27. 
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UfiW into commence, as the return of the ei'rculatioas, 
which have been interrupted for a while, quickens the 
animal body. This was furthered by salutary laws for the 
encouragement of domestic industry. Internal communica- 
tion was facilitated by the construction of roads and bridges. 
Absurd restrictiQjis on change of reliidence, as w/?ll as the 
onerous duties which had been imposed on commercial inter- 
course between Castile and Aragon, were repealed. Several 
judicious laws were enacted for the protection of foreign 
trade ; and the flourishing condition of the mercantile 
marine m&y be inferred from that of the military, which 
enabled the sovereigns to fit out an armament of seventy sail 
in 1482, from the ptrts of Biscay and Andalusia, for the 
defence of Naples against the Turks. Some of their regu- 
lations, indeed, as those prohibiting the exportations of the 
precious metals, savour too strongly of the ignorance of the 
true principles of commercial legislation, which has distin- 
guished the Spaniards to the present day. But others, 
again, as that for relieving the importation of foreign books 
from all duties, ** because,” says the statute, “ they bring 
both honour and profit to the kingdom, by the facilities 
which they afford for making men learned,” are not only in 
advance of that age, but may sustain an advantageous 
comparison with provisions on corresponding subjects in 
Spain at the present time. Public credit was re-established 
by the punctuality with which the government redeemed the 
debt contracted during the Portuguese war ; and, notwith- 
standing the repe^ of various arbitrary imposts, which 
enriched the exchequer under Henry the Fourth, such was 
the advance of the country under the wise economy of the 
present reign, that the revenue was augmented nearly six 
fold between the years 1477 and 1482.* 

* Pragmteas del Reyno, fol, 64. — Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 4, tit. 4, 
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Thus released from the heavy burdens imposed on it, the 
spring of enterprise recovered its former elasticity. The 
productive capital of the country was made to flow through 
the various channels of domestic industry. The hills and 
the valleys again rejoiced in the labour of the husbandman ; 
and the cities weio ..embellished with stately edifices, both 
public and private, which attracted the gaze and com- 
mendation of foreigners,* The writers of that day are 
unbounded in their plaudits of Isabella, to whom they prin- 
cipally ascribe this auspicious revolution in the condition of 
the country and its inhabitants,! which seeiUfe almost as 

ley 22 ; lib. 5, 8, ley 2 ; lib. 6, tit. 9, ley 49 ; lib. 6, tit. 10, ley 13. 

Col. de Cedulas, tom. v. No. 182, — See also oftier wholesome laws for the 
encouragement of commerce and general security of property, as that 
respecting contiacts, (lib. 5, tit. 8, ley 5,) — ‘fra.ndul.nt tradeipnen, flib. 5, 
tit. 8, ley^,) — purveyance, (lib. 6, Ut. 11, ley 2 et al. — Recopilacion de 
las Leyes, lib. 5, tit. 20, 21, 22 ; lib* 6, tit. 18, ley 1. — Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, part. 2, cap. 99. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 312. — Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Ilust. 11.) — The revenue it appears, in 1477, 
amounted to 27,415,228 maravedis ; and in the year 1482, we find it 
increased to 150,695,288 maravedis. (Ibid. Ilust. 5.) — A survey of the 
kingdom was made betvv'#on the years 1477 and 1479, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the value of the royal rents, which formed the basis of the 
economical re gulations adopted hy the cortes of Toledo. Although this 
survey was conducted on no uniform plan, yet, according to Senor 
Clemencin, it exhibits such a variety of important details respecting the 
resources and population of the country, that it must materially contribute 
towards an exact history ^of this period. The compilation, which consists 
of twelve folio volumes in manuscript, is, deposited in the archives ef 
Simancas. 

* One of the statutes passed at Toledo expressly provides for the erection 
of spacious and handsome edifices (edwas grammes y hien ftchas) for the 
transaction of municipal affairs in all the principal to'mis and cities in the 
kingdom. — Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 7, tit. 1, ley 1. — See also L. Marine©, 
Oosas Meraorables, passim, et al. auct. 

f Cosa fue por cierto maravillosa,” exclaims Tulgar, in his Glosa on 
the Mingo Revnlgo, " que lo qu© muchos homhres, y graudes seiiores no se 
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magical as one of those transformations in romance wrought 
by the hands of some benevolent fairy,* 

VI. The pre-eminence of the royal authority. — This, 
which, as we have seen, appears to have been the natural 
result of the policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, was derived 
quite as much from the influence of their private characters, 
as from their public measures. Their acknowledged talents 
were supported by a dignified demeanour, which formed a 
striking contrast with the meanness in mind and man- 
ners that had distinguished their predecessor. They both 
exhibited a practical wisdom in their own personal relations, 
which always commands respect, and which, however it 
may have savoured worldly policy in Ferdinand, was, in 
his consort, founded on the purest and most exalted prin- 
ciple. Under such a sovereign, the court, which had been 
little better than a brothel^ under the preceding reign, 
became the nursery of virtue and generous ambition. 
Isabella watched assiduously over the nurture of the high- 
born damsels of her court, whom she received into the 
royal palace, causing them to be educated under her own 
eye, and endowing them with liberal ^portions on their mar- 
riage, f By these and similar acts of affectionate solicitude, 

acordaron i liacer en muchos afios, sola ima mugcr, con su trabajo y 
gobernacion lo hizo en poco tiempo.” Copla 21 . 

• The beautiful lines of Virgil, so often misapplied, 

Jam redit et Virgo ; redeunt SHturnia regna; 

Jam nova jSrogenies,^^ &c., 
seem to admit here of a pertinent application. 

T Caxro de las Dofias,#pud Mem, de la Acad, de Hist., tom* vi. Ilust. 21. 
— As one example of the moral discipline introduced by Isabella in her 
court, we may cite the enactments against gaming, which had been carried 
to great excess under the preceding reigns. — See Ordcnan 9 as Reales, lib. 2, 
tit. 14, ley 31 ; lib. 8, tit. 10, ley 7.) L. Marineo, according, to whom 
“ hell is full of gamblers,” highly commends the sovereigns for their efforts 
to discountenance this vice. — Oosas Memorables, fol. 165. 
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she endeared herself to fhe higher classes of her subjects, 
while the patriotic tendency of her public conduct estab- 
lished her in the hearts of the people. She possessed, in 
combination with the feminine qualities which beget love, 
a masculine energy of character, which struck terror into 
the gujjty. She enforced the execution •of her own plans, 
oftentimes even at great personal hazard, with a resolution 
surpassing that of her husband. Both were singularly 
temperi^te, Indeed frugal In their dress, equipage, and 
general style of living ; seeking to affect others less by 
external pomp^than hf the silent though more potent 
influence of personal qualities. On all such occasions as 
^demanded it, liowever, they displayed a princely magnifi- 
cence, which dazzled the multitude, and is blazoned with 
great solemnity in the garrulous chronicles of the^ay.’' 

The tendencies of the present administration were un- 
doubtedly to strengthen the power of the crown. This was 
the point to which most of the feudal governments of 
Europe at this epoch were tending. But Isabella was far 
from being actuated by the selfish aim or unscrupulous 
policy of many contdhiporary princes, who, like Louis the 
Eleventh, sought to govern by the arts of dissimulation, 
and to establish their own authority by fomenting the divi- 
sions of their powerful vassals. On the contrary, she 
endeavoured to bind together the disjointed fragments of 
the state, to assign* to each of its great divisions its con- 
stitutional limits, and, by depressing the aristocracy to its 
proper level and elevating the commons, to consolidate the 
whole under the lawful supremacy of tfie crown. At least, 
such was the tendency gf her administratioi^ up to the pre- 
sent period of our history. These laudable objects were 

* See, for example, the splendid ceremony of Prince John’s baptism, to 
which the gossiping Curate of Los Palacios devotes the 32j3id and 33rd 
chapters of his History. 
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gradually acliieved without fraud or violence, by a course 
of measures equally laudable ; and the various orders of the 
monarchy, brought into harmonious action with each other, 
were enabled to turn the forces, which had before been 
wasted in civil conflict, to the glorious career of discovery 
and conquest whiff h it was destined Ho run dur^g the 
remainder of the century. 


The sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Spanish Academy of 
History, puhlisjied in 1821, is devoted alto^thcr to the reign of Isahclia. 
It is distributed into Illustrations, as they are tcrn|^d, of the various 
branches of the administrative policy of the queen, of her jjersonal cHhractcr, 
and of the condition of s^'eiice under her government. These essays 
exhibit much curious research, being derived from unquestionable con- 
temporary documents, printed and manuscript, and from the public archives. 
They are compiled with much discernment ; and as they thro,w light on 
some of the most recondite transactions of this reign, arc of inestimable 
service to the historian. The author of the volume is the late lamented 
secretary of the Academy, Don Diego Clemeiicin ; one of the few who 
survived the wreck of scholarship in Spain, and who, with the erudition 
which has frequently distinguished his countrymen, combined the liberal 
and enlarged opinions which would do honour to any country. 
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GHAFrEB VII. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MODERN INQUISITION. 

Origin of Uie ancient Inquisition. — Retrospective view of the Jews in 
Spain.— Their wealth civilisation — Bigotry of« the age. — Its 

innuence on rfsabellu. — Her confessor, Torqneuiada. — Bull autho- 
rising the Inquisition. — Tribunal at Scv'ille — Forms of trial. — Tor- 
ture.- -Autos da Fc. — Number of Convlltions. — Perfidious policy of 
Rome. 

It is painful, after having dwelt so long on tlie^impurtant 
henefitvS resulting to Castile ft’om the comprehensive policy 
of Isabella, to be compelled to turn to the darker side of the 
picture, and to exhibit her' as accommodating herself to the 
illiberal spirit of the ago in which she lived, so far as to 
sanction one of the grossest abuses that ever disgraced 
humanity. The present chapter will be devoted to the 
establishment and early progress of the Modern Inquisition ; 
an institution which has probably contributed more than 
any other cause to depress the lofty character of the ancient 
Spaniard, and which has thrown the gloom of fanaticism 
over those lovely regions,, which seem to be the natural 
abode of festivity and pleasure. 

In the present liberal state of knowledge, wc look with 
disgust at the pretensions of any human being, however 
exalted, to invade the sacred rights of conacience, inalien- 
ably possessed by every man. We feel that the spiritual 
concerns of an individual may he safely left to himself, as 
most interested in them, except so far as they can be 
affected hy argument or friendly monition ; that the idea of 

u 2 
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compelling belief in particular doctrines is a solecism, as 
absurd as wiclced : and, so far from condemning to the 
stake, or the gibbet, men who pertinaciously adhere to their 
conscientions opinions in contempt of personal interests and 
in the face of danger, we should rather feel disposed to 
imitate the spirit 6f antiquity in raisiifg altars and/tatues 
to their memory, as having displayed the highest efforts of 
human virtue. But, although these truths are now so 
obvious as rather to deserve the name of truisms, the world 
has been SI9W, very slow, in arriving at them, after many 
centuries of unspeakable oppression and misery. 

Acts of intolerance are to he discerned from the earliest 
period in which Christianity became the established religion 
of the Roman empire. But they do not seem to have 
flowed frofti any systematised plan of persecution, until the 
papal authority had swollen to%i considerable height. The 
popes, who claimed the spiritual allegiance of all Christen- 
dom, regarded heresy as treason against themselves, und, 
as such, deserving all the penalties which sovereigns have 
uniformly visited on this, in their eyes, unpardonable offence* 
The crusades, which, in the early pdrt of the thirteenth 
century, swept so fiercely over the southern provinces of 
France, exterminating theij inhabitants, and blasting the 
fair buds of civilisation which had put forth after the long 
feudal winter, opened the way to the Inquisition ; and it 
was on the ruins of this once happy land that were first 
erected the bloody altarb of that tribunal.* 

* Mosheim, Ecclcsiastral History, translated by Maclaine, (Charles- 
town, 1810,) cent. 13, p. *2, chap. 5. — Sisinondi, Histoire des Fran^aise, 
(Paris, 1821,) tomr vi. chap. 24-28 ; tom. vii. chap. 2, 3.— Idem, De la 
Litteratiire du Midi de I’Enropc, (Paris, 1813,) tom. i. chap. 6. — In the 
former of these worlcs M, Sismondi has described the physical ravages of 
the crusades in southern Prance, with the same spirit and eloquence with 
which he has exhibited their desolating moral influence in the latter. 

Some Catholic writers would fain excuse St, Dominic from the imputa- 
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After various modifications, the province of detecting and 
punishing heresy was exclusively committed to the hands of 
the Dominican friars ; and in 1233, in the reign of St.^ 
Louis, and under the pontificate of Gregory the Ninth, a 
code for the r»jgulation of their proceedings was finally 
digest'd. The twbunal, after having been successively 
adopted in Italy and Germany, was introduced into Aragon, 
where, in 1242, additional provisions were framed by the 
council of Tarragona, on the basis of those of 1233, which 
may properly be considered as the primitive instructions of 
the Holy Office in Spain.* 

This Ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same 
odious peculiarities in its leading features as the Modern ; 

tion of having founded the Inquisition. It is true ’.c died 8(^e years before 
the perfwt organisation of that tiibuual ; but, as he established the prin- 
ciples on which, and the monkish Riilitia by whom, it was administered, it 
is doing him no injustice to regard him as its real author. — The Sicilian 
Paramo, indeed, in his heavy quarto, (De Origine et Progressu Officii 
Sauctffi Inquisitionis, Matriti, 1598,) traces it up to a much more remote 
antiquity, which, to a Protestant ear, at least, savours not a little of blas- 
phemy. According to |^im, God w’as the first inquisitor, and his condem- 
nation of Adam and Eve furnislied the model of the judicial forms observed 
in the trial h of the Holy Office. The seJitence of Adam was the type of 
the inquisitorial rccmiciliation ; his |fubsequeat raiment of the skins of 
animals was the model of the saii-hcnito ; and his expulsion fi om Paradise 
the precedent for the confiscation of the goods of heretics. This le arned 
pcrsOTiage deduces a succession of inquisitors through the patriarchs, Moses, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and king David, down to John the Baptist, and even our 
Saviour, in whose precepts and conduct he finds abundant authority for the 
tribunal 1 — Paramo, De Origine Inquisitionis, lib. 1, tit. 1, 2, 3. 

* Sismondi, Hist, des Fi’an 9 ais, tom. vii. ^lap. 3. — Limborch, History 
of the Inquisition, translated by Chandler, (Lond. 1731,) book 1, chap. 24. 
— Lloreute, Histoire Critique do Tlnquisition d’Eipagne, (Paris, 1818,) 
tom. i. p. 110. — Befoixs this time we find a constitutio-n of Peter I., of 
Aragon against heretics, prescribing in certain cases the burning of heretics 
and the confiscation of their estates, in 1197. — Marcfl. Hispanica, sive 
Limes Hispauicus, (Paiisiis, 1688, )^p. 1384. 
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the same impenetrable secrecy in its proceedings, the same 
insidious modes of accusation, a similar use of torture, and 
' similar penalties for the offender. A sort of manual, drawn 
up hj Eymerich, an Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth 
century, for the instruction of the judges of the Holy Office, 
prescribes all those ambiguous forms 6f interrogation, by 
which the unwary and perhaps innocent victim might be 
circumvented.^ The principles on which the ancient 
Inquisition was established are no less repugnant to justice 
than those which regulated the modern ; although the 
former, it is true, was much less extensive in its operation. 
The arm of persecution, however, fell with sufficient 
heaviness, especially dtring the thirteentb and fourteenth 
centuries, on the unfortunate Albigenses, who from the 
proximity acid political relations of Aragon and Provence, 
had become numerous in the &rmer kingdom. The perse- 
cution appears, however, to have been chiefly conflned to 
this unfortunate sect, and there is no evidence that the 
Holy Office, notwithstanding papal briefs to that effect, 

* Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. — Llorent©,- Hist, do 

I’Inquisition, tom. i. pp. 110-124. Puigblanch cites some of the instruc- 
tions from Eymerich’s work, whose authority in th© Cburts of the Inquisition 
he compares to that of Gratian’s ]|fecrotals in othqr ecclesiastical judica- 
tures. One of tliose may suffice to show the spirit of the whole, “ When 
the inquisitor has an opportunity, he shall mtiniigo so as to introduce to the 
conversation of the prisoner some one of his accomplices^ or any 'other 
converted heretic, who shall fci|:n thiit he still persists in his heresy, telling 
him that he had abjured for the sele purpose of escaping punishment, 
by deceiving the inquisitors. Hating thus gained his confidence, he shall 
go into his cell some day affer dinner, and keeping up the conversation till 
night, shall remain with Mm under pretext of its being too late for him to 
return home. He stall then urge the prisoner to tell him all the particu- 
lars of his past life, having firslt told him the whole of his own ; and in the 
mean time spies shall be kept in hearing at the door, as well as a notary, in 
order to certify what may he said within.” — Puigblanch, Inquisition 
Unmasked, translated by Walton, (London, 1816,) vol. i. pp. 238, 239. 
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fully organised in Castile before the reign of Isabella. 
This is perhaps imputable to the paucity of heretics in that 
kingdom. It cannot, at any rate, be charged to any luke- * 
warmness in its sovereigns ; since they, from the time of 
St. Ferdinand, who heaped the faggots on the blazing pile 
with Ijjs own hands, down to that of. John the Second, 
Isabella’s father, who hunted the unhappy heretics of 
Biscay like so many wild beasts among the mountains, had 
ever evinced a lively zeal for the orthodox faith.* 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian 
heresy had become nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of 
Aragon ; so that this infernal engine might have been 
suffered to sleep undisturbed from \«ant of sufficient fuel to 
keep it in motion, when new and ample materials were dis- 
covered in the unfortunate race of Israel, on wh^)m the sins 
of their fathers have been §o unsparingly visited by every 
nation in Christendom among whom they have sojourned 
almost to the present century. As this remarkable people, 

• Mariana, Hist, do Espana, lib. 12, cap. 11 ; lib. 21, cap. 17. — Llorente, 
Hist, do rinquisition, toqj. i. chap. 3. The nature of the penance iniposed 
oil reconciled heretics by the ancient Inquisition was much more severe 
than that of later times. Llorente cites an act of St. Dominic respecting a 
person of this description, named Pot^e Roger. The penitent was com- 
manded to be stripped of his clothes and beaten tvith rods by a priest, 
three Sundays in success'ion, fi'om the gate of the city to the door of the 
church ; not to eat any kind of animal food during his whole life ; to keep 
three Lents a year, without even eating fish ; to abstain from fish, oil, and 
wine three days in the week, during life, except in case of sickness or exces- 
sive labour ; to wear a religious dress with a small cross embroidered on 
each side of the breast ; to attend mass every <!ay if he had the means of 
doing so, and vespers on Sundays and festivals ; to recite the service for 
the day and the night, and to repeat the patxr noster*^%even times in the 
day, ten times in the evening, and twenty times at mid/night ! (Ibid, 
chap. 4.) If the said Roger failed in any of the above requisitions, he was 
to be burnt as a relapsed heretic 1 This was the encouragement held out 
by St. Dominic to penitence. 



:l!F^ seem id have preserved their unit^ of character 
unbrokeu amid the thousand fragments into which they 
have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera- 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe, and as the 
efforts of the Inquisition were directed principally against 
them during the present reign, it may be well tq^take a 
brief review of their preceding history in the Peninsula. 

Under the Visigothic empire the Jews multiplied exceed- 
ingly in the country, and were permitted to acquire con- 
siderable power and wealth. But no sooner had their Arian 
masters embraced the orthodox faith, than they began to 
testify their 2zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless 
storm of ifersecufion. t' One of their laws alone condemned 
the whol%/ race to slavery ; and Montesquieu remarks, 
without nujch exaggeration, that to the Gothic code may 
be traced all the maxims of^ke modern Inquisition, the 
monks of the fifteenth century only copying, in reference to 
the Israelites, the bishops of the seventh.* 

After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, periiaps 
with reason, are accused of having facilitated, they i*eaSdc4 
in tile conquered cities, and were periftitted to tnlfigle w^it 
the Arabs on nearly equal terms. Their connnon Oriental 
origin produced a similarity tttstea, tO a certain extent, 
not unfavourable to ftueb eoalitiah. At any rate, the 
early Spanish Arabs * wer^ characterised by a spirit of 
toleration towards both*' JeVs and Chriatians, ‘‘ the people 
of the book,” as wre “called, which has scarcely been 
found among Moslems.+ The Jews, accordingly, 

• MontesquieUjjlEeprit des Loix, liv. ^8, chap.'l. — See the canon of the 
17th council of Toledo, condemning the Israelitish race to bondage, in 
Florez, Espana Sagrada, (Madrid, 17^^7-45,) tom. vi. p. 229. — Fuero Juzgo 
(ed. de la Acad.; Madrid, 1815 ; lih. 12, tit. 2, and 3,) is composed of 
the most inhuman ordinances against this unfortunate people, 
f The Koran grants protection to the Jews on payment of tiibute. See 
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under these favourable au&pieea, not only ' accumulated 
w ealth with their usual diligence, but gradually rose to the 
highest civil dignities, and made great advances ia various 
departments of letters. The schools of Cordova, Toledo, 
Barcelona, and Granada, were crowded with numerous 
disciples^ who emulated the Arabians in ^keeping alive the 
flame of learning during the deep darkness of the middle 
ages.* Whatever may be thought of their success in 
speculative philosophy,! they cannot reasonably be denied 

to have contributed laigely to practical and experimental 

• 

tlie Koran, translated by Gale, (London, 1^25,) chap. 9. Still Jiere is 
ground eKongh (iffough leas among the Spai^sh i|||abs than the other 
Moslems) for the following caustic remark of the author above quoted. 
“ Ija religion Juive est un vieux tronc qui a produ't deux branches qui out 
couvert toufc la terre ; je veux dire, le Mahometiame et le Oift’istianisme : 
ou plutot e’est une mere qui a engegdr^ doux tilles qui Font accablde de 
millc plaies ; car, eu fait de religion, les plus proches sout les plusi grundes 
eniiemies.” Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes, let. 60. 

* The first academy founded by the learned Jews in Spain was that of 
Cordova, A. D. 948. Castro, Bibliotcca Espauola, tom. i. p. 2. — Basnage, 
History of the Jews, translated by Taylor, (London, 1708,) book 7, 
chap. 5 . * 

f 111 adiliiion to tlieir Talmudic lore and Cabalistic mysteries, the 
Spanish Jews were well read in the philosophy of Aristotle. They pre- 
tended that the Stugirite was a convert to .ludaism, and had bon’owed his 
science from the writings of Solomon. (Brucker, Historia Critica Philoso- 
phise ; Lipsise, 1766 ; tom, ii. p. 858.) M. Degerando, adopting similar con- 
clusions with Brucker, in tegard to the value of the philosophical specula- 
tions of the Jews, passes the following severe sentence upon the intellectual, 
and indeed moral character of thp nation. “ Ce peuple, par son caractere, 
j^ses moeurs, ses institutions, semblait etre destjn^ a rester stationnaire. 
Un attachement excossif k leurs propres traditions dominait cliez les Juifs 
tou8 les penchans de Pesprit : ils restaient presque etrangera aux progres de 
la t^ilisation, au raouvement gene'rai de la societe ; ils dtaient en quelque 
sorte moralement isoles, alors lu^me qu’ils communiquaieht avec tous les 
peuples, et parcouraient toutes les contrees, Aussi nous cherchons en vain, 
dans ceux de leurs dcrits qui nous sout connus, non seulelncut de vraies 
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scienco. They were diligent travellers in all parts of the 
known world, compiling itineraries which have proved of 
extensive use in later times, and bringing home hordes of 
foreign specimens and Oriental drugs, that furnished im- 
portant contributions to the domestic pharmacopoeias.* In 
the practice of n^^dicine, indeed, they became so ^'pert, as 
in a manner to monopolise that profession. They made 
great proficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astro- 
nomy ; while, in the cultivation of elegant letters, they 
revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse.t This 
was indeefl the golden age of modern Jewish literature, 
which, under the Spanish caliphs, experienced a protection 
so benign, althoigh a^casionally chequered by the caprices 
of despotism, that it was enabled to attain higher beauty 
and a m^g^re perfect development in the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, than it has reached in any 
other part of Christendom. | 


d^couvertes, mais ni6me des id^es rdellement originaleB.” — Histoire Coxu- 
par^e des SysteineB de Philosophic, (Paris, 1 822^) tom. iv. p-^2d0k 

* Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, tom. i. pp. 33, et> alibi.-^Benjfilaila 
of Tudela’s celebrated Itinerary, having been translated into the various 
languages of Europe, passed into sixteen editions before the middle of the 
last century. — Ibid. tom. i. pp. 79, 80. 

t The beautiful lament which the royal psalmist has put into the 
mouths of his countrymen when eomm^mded to sing the songs of Si9n in a 
strange land, cannot be applied to the Spanish Jews, who, far from hanging 
their harps upon the willows, poured forth their lays with a freedom and 
vivacity which may be thougRt to savour more of the modern troubadour 
than of the ancient Hebrew minstrel. Castro has collected, under 
Siglo XV. a few g^eaniligs of such as, by their incorporation into a 
Christian Cancionero, escaped the fury of the Inquisition. — Biblioteca 
Espahola, tom. i. p^. 265-364. 

X Castro has done for the Hebrew what Casiri a few years before|did 
for the Arabic literature of Spain, by giving notices of such works as have 
survived the ravages of time and superstition. The first volume of his 
Biblioteca Espafiola contains an analysis accompanied with extracts from 
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The ancient Castilians of the same period, very different 
from their Gothic ancestors, seem to have conceded to, the 
fsraelites somewhat of the feelings of respect which wore 
extorted from them by the superior civilisation of the Spanish 
Arabs. We find eminent Jewr re^’id/ng in the courts of the 
Christian^princes, directing their studies, attending them as 
physicians, or more fre^^^uently administering their finances. 
Eor tliis last vocation they seem to have had a natural 
aptituue ; amh indeed, the correspondence which they main- 
tained with the different countries of Europe by means of 
their own countrymen, who acted as the brokerspof almost 
every people among whom they were scattered during the 
middle ages, arforded them peculiar fa^litiei both in politics 
and commerce. We meet with Jewish scholars and states- 
men attached to the courts of Alfonso the Tenth, Alfonso 
the Eleventh, Peter the Cruel, ^enry the Second, and other 
princes. Their astronomical science recommended them in 
a special manner to Alfonso the Wise, who employed them 
in the construction of his celebrated Tables. James the 
First of Aragoncon descended to receive instruction from them 
in ethics; and, in the^fifteenth century, we notice John the 
Second, of Castile, employing a Jewish secretary in the 
compilation of a national Cancionero.* 

But all this royal patronage proved incompetent to protect 
the Jews when their flourishing fortunes had risen to a suf- 
ficient height to excite popular envy, augmented, as it was, 
by that profuse ostentation of equipage and apparel fbr 
which this singular people, notwithstanding their avarice, 

t 

more than seven hundred different works, with biographical sketches of 
their authors ; the Avhole hearing most honourable testimony to the talent 
and yarious erudition of the Spanish Jews. 

* Basnage, History of the Jews, book 7, chap. 5, 15, 16. — Castro, 
Biblioteca Espanola, tom. i. pp. 116, 265, 267.— Mariana, Hist, de 
Espaiia, tom. i. p. 966 ; tom. ii. pp. 62, 147, 459. — Samuel lievi, treasurer 
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have usually shown a predilection.* Stories were circulated 
of their contempt for the Catholic worship, their desecration 
of its most holy symbols, and of their crucifixion, or other 
sacrifice, of Christian children at the celebration of tlioir 
own passover.f With these foolish calumnies, the more 
probable chargcrof usury and extortion was incjustriously 
preferred against them ; till at length, towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, the fanatical populace, stimulated in 
many instances by the no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps 
encouraged by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
who founds this a convenient mode of settling their accounts, 
made a fierce assault on this unfortunate people in Castile 
and Aragon, breaking into their houses, violating their most 
private sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections and 
furniture,r.a*^ifi consigning the wretched proprietors to indis- 
criminate massacre, without ;:egard to sex or age.J 

of Peter the Cruel, who was sacrificed to the cupidity of his master, is 
reported by Mariana to have left behind him the incredible sum of 400,000 
ducats to swell the royal coffers. See torn. ii. p. 82. 

* Sir Walter Scott, with his usual discernment, has availed himself of 
those opposite traits in his portraits of licbecca and Isaai; in Ivanhoe, in 
which he seems to have contrasted the lights and &l)adows of the Jewish 
character. The humiliating state of the .Tews, however, exhibited in this 
romance, affords no analogy to their social condition in Spain ; as is 
evinced not merely by their wealth, whioh w'as also conspicuous in the 
English Jews, but by the high degree of civilisation, and even political 
consequence, which, notwithstanding the occasiV)nal ebullitions of popular 
prejudice, they were jyennitt(id to reach there. 

f Calumnies of thjs kind were current all over Europe. The English 
reader will call to mind the monkish fiction of the little Christian, 

** Slain with cursed Jewes, as it is notable,” 
singing most dovojHly after his throat was cut from ear to ear, in Chaucer’s 
Priorcvsse’s Tale. See another instance in the old Scottish ballad of the 
“ Jew’s Daughter,” in Percy’s Roliques of Ancient Poetry.” 

X Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicas, MS. cap. 43. — Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, 
tom. ii. pp. 186, 187. — In 1391, 5,000 Jews were sacrificed to the popular 
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Li this crisis, the only remedy left to the Jews was a real 
or feigned conversion to Christianity. St. Vincent Ferrier, 
^ Dominican of Valencia, performed such a tjnantitj of 
miracles, in furtherance of this purpose, as might have 
excited the envy of any saint in the Calendar ; and these, 
aided by jjiis eloquences, aro suid to Lave changed the hearts 
of no less than thirty^five thousand of the race of Israel, 
which doubtless must be reckoned the greatest miracle 
ofall.^ 

The legislative enactments of this period, and still more 
under John the Second, during the first half of th*e fifteenth 
century, were uncommonly severe upon the Jews. While 
they were prohibited from mingling freely with the Chris- 
tians, and from exercising the professions for which they 
were best qualified,! their residence wao restriq^ed within 
certain prescribed limits of tiie^ cities which they inhabited ; 
and they were not only debarred from their usual luxury of 
ornament in dress, but were held up to public scorn, as it 

fury, and, according to Mariana, no less than 10,000 perished from the 
same cause in Navarre ahoig; sixty years before. See tom. i. p. 912. 

* Accoriling to Mariana, the restoration of sight to the blind, feet to 
the lame, even life to the dead, were miracles of ordinary occurrence with 
St. Vincent. (Hist, de Espaila, tom. ii. pp. 229, 230.) The age of 
miracles had probably ceased by Isabella’s time, or the Inquisition might 
have been spared. Nic. Antonio in his notice of the life and labours of this 
Dominican, (Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. pp. 205, 207,) states that he 
preached his inspired sermons in his vernacular Valencian dialect to audiences 
of French, English, and Italians indiscriminafely, who all understood him 
perfectly well ; ‘‘ a circumstance,’' says Dr. McCrie, in his valuable 
“ History of the Progress and Suppression of Reformation in Spain.” 
(Edinburgh, 1829,) “which if it prove anything, proves that the hearers 
of St. Vincent possessed more miraculous powers thaif himself, and that 
they should have been' canonised, rather than the preacher.” — P, 87, note. 

They were interdicted from the callings of vintners, grocers, taverners, 
especially of apothecaries, and of physicians and nurses. — Ordeuan^as Rcalos, 
lib. 8, tit. 3, Icyes 11, 15, 18. 
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were, bj some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on 
their garments.* 

Such was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the acces- 
sion of Ferdinand and Isabella. The new Christians^ or 
convertSf as those who had renounced the faith of their 
fathers were derwminated, were occasionally pr^erred to 
high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with muni- 
cipal offices in the various cities of Castile ; and, as their 
wealth furnished an obvious resource for repairing, by way 
of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobility, tliere was 
scarcely a family of rank in the land whose blood had not 
been contaminated at«some period or other by mixture with 
the mala sangre, as it came afterwards to be termed, of the 
house of jyidah ; an ignominious stain, which no time has 
been deemed sufficient wholly# to purge away.t 

* No law was more frequently reiterated tlian that prohihiting the .Tews 
from acting as stewards of the nohility, or farmers and colltM tors of the 
public rents. The repetition of this law shows to what extent that people 
had engrossed what little was known of financial science in that day. For 
the multiplied enactments in Castile against them, sec Orilenan9a8 Realcs 
(lib. 0, tit. 3). For the regulations respecting the Jews in Aragon, many 
of them oppressive, particularly at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, see Fucros y Observancias dol Reyno de Aragon, (Zaragoza, 1G67,) 
tom. i, fol. 6. — Marca Hispanica, pp. 1416, 1433.-~Zurita, Aiiales, tom. 
iii. lib. 12, cap. 45. 

+ Bcrnaldez, Reyes Catdlrcbs, MS. cap. 43.— Llorente, Hist, de I’ln- 
quisition, pr^f. p. 26*. — A mtfcftuScript, entitled Tlzo7i de Espana, (Brand of 
Spain,) tracing up many a noble pedigree to a Jewish or Mahometan root, 
obtained a circulation to the gi’cat scandal of the country, which the efforts 
of the government, combined with those of the Inquisition, have not been 
wholly able to suppl’ess. Copies of it, however, are now rarely to be met 
with. (Doblado, Letters from Spain; London, 1822; let. 2.) Clemen- 
cin notices two works with this title, one as ancient as Ferdinsind and 
Isabella's time, and both written by bishops. — Mem. de la Acad, do Hist., 
tom. vi. p. 125. 
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Notvvitlistanding^the show of prosperity enjoyed by the 
converted Jews, their situation was far from secure. Their 
proselytism had been too sudden to be generally sincere ; 
and, as the task of dissimulation was too irksome to be 
permanently endured, they gradually became less circum- 
spect, and exhibited the scandalous spectacle of apostates 
returning to wallow in the ancient mire of Judaism. The 
clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem to have in- 
heritcu the quick scent for heresy which distinguished their 
frantic founder, were not slow in sounding the alarm ; and 
the superstitious populace, easily roused to acts ftf violence 
in the name of rcligioii, began to exhibit the most tumul- 
tuous movemenfs, and actually massaiired the constable of 
Castile in an attempt to suppress them at Jaen, the year 
preceding the accession of Isabella. Alter this ]jprioJ, the 
complaints against the Jewisj^i heresy became still more 
clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with peti- 
tions to devise some effectual means for its extirpation.^ 
(U78). 

A chaptcjr of the Chronicle of the Curate of Los Palacios, 
who lived at this time^in Andalusia, where the Jews seem 
to have most abounded, throws considerable light on the 
real as well as pretended motives of the subsequent per- 
secution. “ This accursed race,*’ he says, speaking of the 
Israelites, “ were either unwilling to bring their children 
to be baptised, or, if .they did, they washed away the stain 
on returning home. They dressed ^heir stews and other 
dishes with oil instead of lard ; abstained from pork ; kept 
the passover ; eat meat in Lent ; and*sent oil to replenish 
the lamps of their synagogues ; with many other abominable 
ceremonies of their religion. They entertained no respect 

* Mariana, Hist. <le Espana, tom. ii. p. 479.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
part. 2, cap. 77. 
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for monastic life, and frequently profaqed the sanctity of 
l^eligious houses by the violation or seduction of their, 
Hamates. They were an exceedingly politic and ambitious 
people, engrossing the most lucrative municipal ofRces ; and 
preferred to gain their livelihood by traffic, in which they 
made exorbitant tgains, rather than® by manual labour or 
mechanical arts. They considered themselves in the hands 
of the Egyptians, whom it was a merit to deceive and 
pilfer. By their wicked contrivances they amassed great 
wealth, and thus were often able to ally themselves by 
marriage iSdth noble Christian families.*’* 

It is easy to discern, in this medley of credulity and 
superstition, the seemt envy entertained by the Castilians 
of the superior skill and industry of their Hebrew brethren, 
and of thosjSuperior riches which these qualities secured to 
them ; and it is impossible . not to suspect that the zeal 
of the most orthodox was considerably sharpened by worldly 
motives. 

Be that as it may^, the cry against the Jewish aMthinar 
tions now became general. Among ^osc most active' in 
raising it were Alfonso de Ojeda, « lyoihjnieah, priori the 
monastery of St. Paul in Seville, e^d''I>iego de Morlo, 
assistant of that city, who^ehio^ net be defrauded of the 
m*eed of glory to which* they ^are justly entitled by their 
exertions for the ej|tfbHshffient of the modern Inquisition. 
These persons, a|w'hrging on the so^^ieroigns the alarming 
C5;tent to which ‘the Jewish leprosy prevailed in Andalusia, 
loudly called Ibr the introduction of the Holy Office, as the 
only effectual mean#’ of healing it. In this they were vigo- 
rously supported by I?iccol6 Franco, the papal nuncio then 
residing at the court of Castile. Ferdinand listened with 
complacency to a scheme which promised an ample source 


* Reyes Cat^Ucos, MS. cap. 43. 
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of revenue in the confiscations it involved. But it was not 
*^0 easy to vanquish Isabella’s aversion to measures so 
repu^^nant to the natural benevolence and magnanimity of 
her character. Her scruples, indeed, were rather founded 
on sentiment than reason, the exercise of which was little 
countenanced in msiter^ of faith in thg-t day, when the 
dangerous maxim, that the end justifies the means, was 
universally received, and learned theologians seriousl} dis- 
puted whether it were permitted to make peace with the 
infidel, and even whether promises made to them were 
obligatory on Christians.* * 

The policy of the Roman church, at that time, was not 
only shown in* its perversion of sora^ of the most obvious 
principles of morality, but in the discouragement of all free 
inquiry in its disciples, whom it instructed to re]^ implicitly 
in matters of conscience on ^leir spiritual advisers. The 
artful institution of the tribunal of confession, established 
with this view, brought, as it were, the whole Christian 
world at the feet of the clergy, who, ,far from being always 
animated by the meek spirit of the Gospel, almost justified 
the reproach of Voltaire, that confessors have been the 


* Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supra. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, 
part. 2, cap, 77. — Zuniga, Amiales de Sevilla, p. 386. — Mem. dc la Acad, 
de Hist., tdm. vi. p. 44. — Llorente, tom. i. pp. 143, 145. 

Some writers are inclined to view the Spanish Inquisition, in its origin, 
as little else than a political engine. Guizot remarks of the tribupai,, in 
one of his lectures, ** Elle contenait cn germ# ce qu’elle os,t devenue ; mais 
elle ne I’etait pas en commen^ant: ellc fut d'abord plup politique quo 
religieuse, et destin^e h maiutenir I’ordre plu^t qu’4 ddfendre la &L” 
(Cours d’Histoire Moderne; Pails, 1828-30 ; tom. y. lec. 11.) This state- 
ment is inaccurate in reference to Castile, where the %ct8 do not warrant 
us in imputing any other motive for its adoption than religious zeal. The 
general character of Ferdinand, as well as the dreumstancei under wliich 
it was introduced into Aragon, may justify the inference of a more worldly 
policy in its establishment there. 
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source of most of the violent measures pursued by prinees of 
the Catholic faith.*’ 

» Isabella's serious temper, as well as early education, 
naturally disposed her to religious influences. Notwith- 
standing the independence exhibited by her in all secular 
affairs* in her owa spiritual concerns she uniformly testified 
the deepest humility, and deferred too implicitly to what she 
deemed the superior sagacity, or sanctity, of her ghostly 
counsellors. An instance of this humility may be worth 
recording. When Fray Fernando de Talavera, afterwards 
archbishop of Granada, who had been appointed confessor to 
the queen, attended her for the first time in that capacity, 
he continued seated after she had knelt down to make her 
confession, which drew from her the remark, “ that it was 
usual for besth parties to kneel.'* No," replied the priest, 

“ this is God’s tribunal ; I here as his minister, and it 
is fitting that I should keep my seat, while your Highness 
kneels before me.” Isabella, far from taking umbrage at 
tbe ecclesiastic’s arrogant demeanour, complied with aU 
humility, and was afterwards heard to say, Tiifi is the 
confessor that I wanted.”! • \ 

Well had it be.9U for the land, if the queen’s conscience 
had always bqeu efill^sted to the keeping of persons of such 
exemplary piety as TalaVera., Unfortunately, in her early , 
days, durkig the lifertiaue ift her brother Henry, that charge 
was committed to a Dominican monk,* Thomas de Torque- 
• 

* Essai Bur les Moeurs et I’Esprit dos Nations, chap. 176. 

! Sigiienza Historia dg la Orden de San Gerdnimo, apud Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Ilust. 1 3. — This anecdote is more characteristic of 
the order than the individual. Oviedo has given a brief notice of this 
prelate, whose virtues raised him from the humblest condition to the 
highest post in the church, and gained him, to quote that writer’s words, 
the appellation of “ El sancto, 6 el buen arzobispo en toda Espana.*’ 

— Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de Talavera. 
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mada, a native of old Castile, stil)seqnently raised to tlie 
rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Segovia, and condemned to 
infamous immortality by tbe signal part which he performed • 
in the tragedy of the Inqui sition. This man, who concealed 
more pride under his monastic weeds than might have 
furnished forth a convent of his order, was one of that class 
with whom zeal passes for religion, and who testify their 
zeal by a fiery pt^raecution of those whose creed differlj from 
their own ; who compensate for their abstinence from 
sensual indulgence, by giving scope to those deadlier vices 
of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, wliich are no 
less opposed to virtue, and are far more extensively mis- 
chievous to society. This personages had earnestly laboured 
to infuse into Isabella’s young mind, to which his situation 
as her confessor gave him such ready accesa, the same 
spirit of fanaticism that globed in his own. Fortunately 
this was greatly counteracted by her sound understanding 
and natural kindness of heart. Torquemada urged her, or 
indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promise, that, 
should she ever come to the throne, she would devote 
herself to the extirpiStion of heresy, for the glory of God, 
and the exaltation of the Catholic faith. The time was 
now arrived when this fatal promise was to be discharged. 

It is due to Isabella’s fame to state thus much in pallia- 
tion of the unfortunate error into which she was led by her 
misguided zeal ; an error so grave, that, like a vein in 
some noble piece of statuary, it glides a sinister expression 

to her otherwise unblemished character.! It was not until 

e 

* Zurita, Analee, tom. iv. fol. 323. 

-f* The uniform tenderness with which the most lilKsral Spanish writers 
of the present comparatively enlightened age, as Marina, Llorente, Ole- 
mencin, &c., regard the memory of Isabella, affords. an honotxrahle testimony 
to the unsuspected integrity of her motives. Even la relation to the 
Inquisition, her countrymen would seem willing to draw a veil over her 
errors, or to excuse her by charging them on the age in which she lived, 

x2 
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tibe queen had endured the repeated importunities of the 
clergy, particularly of those reverend persons in whom she 
most confided, seconded by the arguments of Ferdinand, 
that she consented to solicit from the pope a bull for the 
introduction of the Holy Office into Castile. Sixtus the 
Fourth, who at that time filled the pcntifical chair, easily 
discerning the sources of wealth and influence which this 
measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied with 
the petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull bearing 
date November 1st, 1478, authorising them to appoint two 
or three ecclesiastics inquisitors for the detection and sup- 
pression of heresy throughout their dominions.* 

The queen, howeverf still averse to violent measures, sus- 
pended the operation of the ordinance until a more lenient 
policy had been first tried. By her command, accordingly, 
the archbishop of Seville, e«\rdinal Mendoza, drew up a 
catechism exhibiting the different points of the catholic 
faith, and instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to 
spare no pains in illuminating the benighted Israelites, by 
means of friendly exhortation and a candid exposition of the 
true principles of Christianity.t Ho^^ far the spirit of these 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 2, cap. 77. — Benialdez, Reyes Catd- 
licos, MS. cap. 43. — Llorente, Hist, de I’Inquisition, tom, i, pp. 143>145. 
— Much discrepancy exists in the narratives of Pulgar, Bcrnaldez, and other 
contemporary writers, in reference to the era of the establishment of the 
modem Inquisition. I have followed Llorente, whose chronological 
accuracy, here and elsewhere, ^•ests on the most authentic documents. 

f Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. ubi supra. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
part. 2, cap. 77.— I find n^ contemporary authority for imputing to cardinal 
Mendoza an active agency in the establishment of the Inquisition, as is 
claimed for him by Jater writers, and especially his kinsman and biographer, 
the canon Salazar de Mendoza. (Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 49. 
— Monarquia, tom, i. p. 336.) The conduct of this eminent minister in 
this affair seems, on the contrary, to have been equally politic and humane. 
The imputation of bigotry ^-as not cast upon it until the age when bigotry 
was esteemed a virtue. 
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injunctions waB complied with, amid the excitement th^ 
pre\ ailing, may he reasonably doubted. There could be 
little doubt, however, that a report^ made two years later, • 
by a commission of ecclesiastics, with Alfonso de Ojeda at 
its head, respecting the progress of the reformation, would 
be necessarily unfavouraole to the Jews.^ In consequence 
of this report, the papal provisions were enforced by the 
nomination, on the 17th of September, 1480, of two Domi- 
nican monks as inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, the 
one as assessor, and the other as procurator fiscal, with 
instructions to proceed at once to Seville, and enter on the 
duties of theij office. Orders were also issued to the autho- 
rities of the city to support the inqffisitors by all the aid in 
their power. But the new institution, which has since 
become the miserable boast of the Castilians, p’oved so dis- 
tasteful to them in its origin^.that they refused any co-opera- 
tion with its ministers, and indeed opposed such delays and 
embarrassments, that, during the first years, it can scarcely 
be said to have obtained a footing in any other places in 
Andalusia than those belonging to the crown. t 
On the 2nd of JaWary, 1481, the court commenced ope- 
rations by the publication of an edict, followed by several 
others^ requiring all persons to aid in apprehending and 
accusing all such as they might know or suspect to be guilty 


* In the interim, a^caustic publication by a Jew appeared, containing 
strictures on the conduct of the administn^ion, and even on the Christian 
religion, which was controverted at length by Talavera, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Granada. The scandal occasioned by this ill-timed production 
undoubtedly contributed to exacerbate the popular odium against tho 
Israelites. ^ 

d* It is worthy of remark, that the famous cortes of Toledo, (uisembled 
but a short time previous to the above-mentioned ordinances, and which 
enacted several oppressive laws in relation to the Jews, made no allusion 
whatever to the proposed establishment of a tribunal which was to be 
armed with such tenific powers. 
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of hetesj^^ and bolding out the illusory promise of absolu- 
tion to such as should confess their errors within a limited 
' period. As every mode? of accusation, even anonymous, was 
invited, the number of victims multiplied so fast that the 
tribunal found it convenient to remove its sittings from the 
convent of St. Pauh, within the city, to *the spacious^ fortress 
of Triana, in the suburbs. t 

The presumptive proofs by which the charge, of Judaism 
was established against the accused are so curious, that a 
few of them may deserve notice. It was considered good 
evidence of the faet, if the prisoner wore better clothes or 
cleaner linen on the J ewish sabbath than oi\ other days of 
the week ; if he had ' no fire in his house the preceding 
evening ; if he sat at table with Jews, or ate the meat of 
animals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain 
beverage held in much estimation by them ; if he washed a 
corpse in warm water, or Trhen dying turned his face to the 
wall ; or finally, if he gave Hebrew names to his children ; 
a provision most whimsically cruel, since, by % law of Henry 
the Second, he was prohibited under severe penalties from 
giving them Christian names. He feuist have found it 

* This ordinance, in whicli Llorente discerns the first regular encroach- 
ment of the new tribunal on the civil jurisdiction, was aimed partly at the 
Andalusian nobility, who afforded a shelter to the Jewish fugitives. 
Llorente has fallen into the error, more than once, of speaking of the 
count of Arcos, and marquis of Cadh, as separate *person8. The possessor 
of both titles was Rodrigo Police de Leon, who inherited the former of 
them from his father. The latter (which he afterwards made so illustrious 
in the Moorish wars) was : Conferred on him by Henry IV., being derived 
from the city of that name, which had been usurped from the crown. 

f The historian Seville quotes the Latin inscription on the portal of 
the edifice in whicli the sittings of the dread tribunal were held. Its con- 
cluding apostrophe to thp Deity is one that the persecuted mfght join in as 
heartily as their oppressors. ‘‘ Exurge Domine ; judica causam tuam ; 
capito ndbis vulpes,” — Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 389. 
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diflScult to extricate himself from the horns of this dilemma.* 
Such are a few of the circumstances, seme of them purely 
accidental in their nature, others the result of early habit, « 
which might well have continued after a sincere conversion 
to Christianity, and all of them trivial, on which capital 
accusations were to* be alleged, and ^even sotisfactorily 
established, t 

The inquisitors, adopting the wily and tortuous policy of 
the ancient tribunal, proceeded with a despatch which 
shows thiit they could have paid little deference even to this 
affectation of legal form. On the sixth day *of J anuary 
six convicts suffered at the stake. Seventeen more were 
executed in March, and a still greater number in the month 
following ; and by the 4th of l^ovembor in the same year 
no less than two hundred and ninety-eight individuals had 
been sacrificed in the autoi da fe of Seville. Besides 
these, the mouldering remains of many, who had been tried 
and convicted after their death, were tom up from their 
graves with a hyena-like ferocity which has disgraced no 
other court, Christian or Pagan, and condemned to the 
common funeral pil6. This was prepared on a spacious 
stone scaffold, erected in the suburbs of the city, with 
the statues of four prophets attached to the corners, to 
which the unhappy sufferers wore bound for the sacrifice, 
and which the iforthy curate of Los Palacios celebrates 
with much complacency as the spot “ where heretics were 
burnt, and ought to burn as long a% any can he found. 

* Ordenan 9 a 8 Realea, lib. 8, tit. 3, ley 26. o 

-f Llorente, Hist, de I’lnqulsition, tom. i. pp. 153-159. 

^ Bernaldcz, Reyes Cat(5lico8, MS. cap. 44. — Llor§jite, Hist, de I’lnqui- 
sition, tom. i. p. 160. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorabiea, fol. 164. — The 
of Bemaldez, as applied to the four statu&s of the ^u&maderoy evi 
los quemavan,” is so equivocal, that it has led to some doubts whether 
he meant to assert that the persons to be burnt were enclosed in the 
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Many of tlie convicts were persons estimable for learning 
ind probity ; and among these three clergymen are named, 
together with other individuals filling judicial or high mu- 
nicipal stations. The sword of justice was observed, in 
particular, to strike at the wealthy, the least pardonable 
offenders in times of proscription. • ^ 

The plague which desolated Seville this year, sweeping 
off fifteen thousand inhabitants, as if in token of the wrath 
of Heaven at these enormities, did not palsy for a moment 
the arm of the Inquisition, which adjoui-ning to Aracena, 
continued as indefatigable as before. A similar persecution 
went forward in other parts of the province of Andalusia ; 
so that within the sayae year, 1481, the number of the 
sufferers was computed at two thousand burnt alive, a still 
greater nu^jiber in effigy, and seventeen thousand recon- 
ciled ; a term which must not^be understood by the reader 
to signify anything like a pardon or amnesty, but only the 
commutation of a capital sentence for inferior penalties, as 
fines, civil incapacity, very generally total confiscatmn 

property, and not unfrequently imprisonment for life,* 

% 

statues, or fastened to them. JLIorcnte^s subMquent examination has led 
him to discard the first horrible supposition, which raised the &bled 
cruelty of Phalaris. — This monument Of fanaticism continued to disgrace 
Seville till 1810, when it was rj{|jboved in order to make room for the 
construction of a battery against the French. 

* L. Marineo, Cofi«is ^Memofahlcs, fol. 164.— iBemaldez, Reyes Cat<5- 
licos, MS, cap. 44. — Marianvilih. 24, cap. 17. — Llorente, Hist, de l*In- 
quisition, uhi supra.— ^L. Marineo diffuses the 2,000 capital executions 
over several years. He sums up the various severities of the Holy OflSce 
in the following gentle terms. The church, who is- the mother of 
mercy, and the fountain of charity, content with the imposition of 
penances, generously accords life to many who do not deserve it. Whilst 
those who persist obstinately in their errors, after being imprisoned on the 
testimony of trustworthy witnesses, she causes to he put to the torture, and 
condemned to the flames ; some miserably perish, bewailing their errors. 
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The Jews were astounded by the bolt whkh bad fallen 
so unexpectedly upon them. Some succeeded in making their 
escape to Granada, others to France, Germany, or Italy, 
where they appealed from the decisions of the Holy Office 
to the soYcreign pontiff.* Sktus the Fourth appears for a 
moment to have be^n touched with sopething like com- 
punction ; for he rebuked the intemperate zeal of the inqui- 
sitors, and even menaced them with deprivation. But these 
feelings, it would seem, were but transient ; for, in 1483, 
we find the same pontiff quieting the scruples of Isabella 
respecting tbe appropriation of the confiscated property, 
and encouraging both sovereigns to proceed in the great 
work of puriScation, by an audattious reference to the 
example of Jesus Christ, who, says he, consolidated his 
kingdom on earth by the destruction of idolatry ; and he 
concludes with imputing th^ir successes in the Moorish 
.war, upon which they had then entered, to their zeal for the 
faith, and promising them the like in future. In the course 
of the same year he expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas 
de Torquemada inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, 
and clothing him with full powers to frame a new constitu- 
tion for the Holy Office. (Aug. 2, and Oct. 17, 1483.) 
This was the origin of that terrible tribunal, the Spanish or 
Modern Inquisition, familiar to most readers whether of his- 
tory or romance, which for three centuries has extended its 
iron sway over the dominions of Spain and Portugal. t 

and invoking the name of Christ, while others call upon that of Moses. 
Many, again, who sincerely repent, she, notwithstanding the heinousness 
of their transgressions, Tner^ sentences to perpetual imprisonment / ** 
Such were the tender mercies of the Spanish Inquisition. 

* Bernaldez states, that guards were posted at tlffe ^tes of the city of 
Seville, in order to prevent the emigration of the Jewish inhabitants, 
which indeed was forbidden under pain of death. The tribunal, however, 
had greater terrors for them, and many succeeded in etfeoting their escape. 
— Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 44. ^ 

+ L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 164. — Zufiiga, Aanales de Sevilla, 
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Without going into* details respecting the organisation 
of its various courts, which gradually swelled to thirteen 
c, during the present reign, I shall endeavour to exhibit the 
principles which regulated their proceedings, as deduced in 
part from the code digested #nder Torquemada, and partly 
from the practice which obtained during his supremacy.* 
Edicts were ordered to be published annually, on the first 
two Sundays in Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining it 
as a sacred duty on all, who knew or suspected another to 
^ be guilty of heresy, to lodge information against him before 
the Holy Office; and the ministers of religion were instructed 
Ho refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply with this, 
although the suspected- person might stand in the relation of 
parent, child, husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous 
as well as ^signed, were admitted ; it being only necessary 
to specify the names of the w\tnesses, whose testimony was 
taken down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards read 
to them, which, unless the inaccuracies were so gross as to 
force themselves upon their attention, they seldom failed to 
confirm.! 

• 

p. 3S6. — Pulgar, Reyes CatolicoB, part. 2, cap. 77. — Garibay, Compendio, 
tom. ii. lib. 18, cap. 17. — Paramo, Do Ongine Inquiaitionis, lib. 2, tit. 2, 
cap. 2. — Llorente, Hist, de rinquisition, tom. i. pp, 163-173. 

* Over these subordinate tribunals Ferdinand erected a court uf super- 
vision, with appellate jurisdiction, under th0 name of Council of the 
Supreme, coneisling of the grand inquisitor as president, and three other 
ecclesiastics, two of them doctors of law. The principal purpose of this 
new creation was to secure tfo interest of the crown in the confiscated 
property, and to guard against the encroachment of the Inquisition on 
secular jurisdiction. The Expedition how^r wholly failed, because most, 
of the questions brought before this court were determined by the principles 
of the canon law, of'which the grand inquisitor was to he sole interpreter, 
the others having only, as it was termed, a “ consultative voice.” — Llorente, 
tom. i. pp. 173, 174. — -Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 324. — Riol, Infoi^e, 
apud Semanario Erudite, tom. iii. pp. 156 et seq, 
t Puigblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, voL i. chap. 4. — Llorente, Hist, 
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The accused, in the meantime, whose mysterious disap- 
pearance was perhaps the only public evidence of his arrest, 
was conveyed to tJhie secret chambers of the Inquisition, 
where he was jealously excluded from intercourse with all, 
save a priest of the Romish Ohurch and his jailer, both of 
whom mjght be regMded as the spies of .the tribunal. In 
this desolate condition, the unfortunate man, cut off from 
external communication and all cheering sympathy or sup- 
port, was kept for some time in ignorance even of the nature 
of the charges preferred against him ; and at length, instead 
of the original process, was favoured only wiCh extracts 
from the depositions of the witnesses, so garbled as to con- 
ceal every possible clue to their name and quality. With 
still gi-eater unfairness, no mention whatever was made of 
such testimony as had arisen, in the course of tlje examina- 
tion, in his own favour. Coui^el was indeed allowed from a 
list presented by his judges. But this privilege availed 
little, since the parties were not permitted to confer together, 
and the advocate was furnished with no other sources of 
information than what had been granted to his client. To 
add to the injustice of these proceedings, every discrepancy 
in the statements of the witnesses was converted into a 
separate charge against the prisoner, who thus, instead of 
one crime, stood accused of several. This, taken in con- 
nexion with the concealment of time, place, and circumstance 
• 

de rinquisition, tom. i. chap. 6, art. 1 ; ^hap. 9 , art. 1, 2. — The wit- 
nesses were questioned in such general terms, that they were even kept in 
ignorance of the particular matter respecting which they were expected to 
testify. Thus, they were aske^Ji if they knew anything which had been 
said or done contrary to the Catholic faith, and the interests of the tribunal.” 
Their answers often opened a new scent to the judges, and thus, in the 
language of Montanus, brought more fishes into the inquisitors’ holy 
angle.” See Montanus, Discovery and Playne Declaration of sundry 
Subtill Practices of the Holy Inquisition of Spayne, Eng, trans, (London, 
1669,) fol. 14. 
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in the accusations, created such embarrassment, that, unless 
the accused was possessed of unusual acuteness and presence 
of mind, it was sure to involve him, in his attempts to 
explain, in inextricable contradiction.* 

If the prisoner refused to confess his guilt, or, as was 
usual, was suspected of evasion, or an attempt to conceal 
the truth, he was subjected to the torture. This, which was 
administered in the deepest vaults of the Inquisition, where 
the cries of the victim could fall on no ear save that of his 
tormentors, is admitted by the secretary of the Holy Office, 
who has filrnished the most authentic report of its transac- 
t^ns, not to have been exaggerated in any of the numerous 
narratives which havo dragged these subterranean horrors 
into light. If the intensity of pain extorted a confession 
from the spfferer, he was expected, if he survived, which did 
not always happen, to confirm it on the next day. Should 
he refuse to do this, his mutilated members were condemned 
to a repetition of the same sufferings, until his obstinacy (it 
should rather have been termed his heroism) might, be van- 
quished.! Should the rack, however, prove ineffectiilftl to 
force a confession of his guilt, he was ‘so far from being con- 
sidered as having established his innocence, that, with a 
barbarity unknown to any tribunal where the torture has 
been admitted, and which of itself proves its utter incompe- 
,tency to the ends it proposes, he was not unfrequently con- 

* Limborch, Inquisition? ^ook 4, chap. 20. — Montanus, Inquisition of 
Spayne, fol. 6-15. — Llorente, Hist, de I’luquisition, tom. i. chap. 6, art, 1 ; 
chap. 0, art. 4-9. — Puigblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. 

f Llorente, Hist, do l^nquisition, tom. i. chap. 9, art. 7. — By a subse- 
• quent regulation of Philip II., the repetition of torture in the same process 
ms strictly proliibited to the inquisitors. But they, making usb of a 
sophism worthy of the arch-fiend himself, contrived to evade this law, by 
pretending, after each new infliction of punishment, that they had only 
suspended, and not terminated, the torture. 
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victed on tho depositions of the witnesses. At the conclu 
sion of his mock trial, the prisoner w as again returned to his 
dungeon, where, without the blaze of a single faggot to dispel • 
the cold, or illuminate the darkness of the long winter night, 
he was left in unbroken silence to await the doom which 
was to consign him to an ignominious death, or a life 
scarcely less ignominioas.* 

The proceedings of tho tribunal, as I have stated them, 
were plainly characterised throughout by the most flagrant 
injustice and inhumanity to the accused. Instead of pre- 
suming his innocence until hi^ guilt had been established, 
it acted on exactly the opposite principle. Instead of 
affording him the protection accorded! by every other judi- 
cature, and especially demanded in his forlorn situation, it 
used the must insidious arts to circumvent and tewerush him. 
He had no remedy against jnalice or misapprehension on 
the part of his accusers, or the witnesses against him, who 
might be his bitterest enemies ; since thi^-^ were never 
revealed to, nor confronted with, the prisoner, nor subjected 
to a cross-examination, which can best expose error or 
wilful collusion in the evidence. t Even the poor forms of 
justice recognised in this court might be readily dispensed 

* Montanus, Inqilisition of Spayne, fol. 24, et seq. — Limborch, Inquisi- 
tion, vol. U. chap. 29. — Puigblaiich, Inquisition Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. 
— Llorcnte, Hist, do I’lnquisition, ubi supra. — I shall spare the reader the 
description of the varioils modes of torture, the rack, fire, and pulley, 
practised by the inquisitors, which have Iften so often detailed in the 
doleful narratives of such as have had the fortune to escape with life from 
the fangs of the tribunal. If we are to belic\eoLlorente, these barbarities 
have not been decreed for a long time. Yet some recent statements are 
at variance with this assertion. Sec, among others, celebrated adven- 
turer Van Halen’s Narrative of his Imprisonment in the Dungeons of the 
Inquisition at Madrid, and his Escape in 1817-1818.” 

t Tho prisoner had indeed the right of challenging any witness on the 
ground of personal enmity. (Llorentc, Hist, de Plnquisition, tom. i. chap. 9> 
art. 10.) But as he was kept in ignorance of the names of the witnesses 
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with, as its proceedings were impenetrably shrouded from 
the public eye by the appalling oath of secrecy imposed on 
all, whether functionaries, witnesses, or prisoners, who 
entered within its precincts. The last, and not the least 
odious feature of the whole, was the connexion established 

between the condemnation of the accused and the interests 

r 

of his judges ; since the confiscations, which were the 
uniform penalties of heresy,^ were not permitted to flow 
into the royal exchequer, until they had first discharged the 
expenses, whether in the shape of salaries or otherwise, 
incident to‘tlie Holy Ofiice.t » 

The last scene in this dismal tragedy was the act of faith y 

c 

employed against him, and as even, if he conjectured riglit, the degree of 
enmity competent to set aside testimony was to be determined by his 
judges, it is e^iident that his privilege of challenge was wholly nugatory. 

Confiscation had long been decreed as the punishment of convicted 
heretics by the statutes of Castile. (Ordenanyas Reales, lib. 8, tit. 4.) 
The avarice of the present system, however, is exemplified by the fact, that 
those who confessed and sought absolution within the brief term of grace 
allowed by the inquisitors from the publication of their edict, were liable to arbi- 
trary fines ; and those who confessed after that period, escaped with iiotl^ng 
short of confiscation. — Llorento, Hist, de rinqufeition, tom. i. |ip. 176, 177* 
'I' Ibid. tom. i. p. 216. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 324. — Salazay de 
Mendoza, Monarqufa, tom. i. fol. 337. — It is easy to discern, in every part 
of the odious scheme of the Inquisition, the contrivance of the monks, a 
class of men cut off by their profession from the usual sympathies of social 
life, and who, accustomed to the tyranny of the confessional, aimed at 
establishing the same jurisdiction over thoughti which secular tmbunals 
have wisely confined to actionHf Time, instead of softening, gave indfeased 
harshness to the features of the new system. The most humane provisions 
were constantly evaded in jiractice ; and the toils for ensnaring the victim 
were so ingeniously multiplied, that few, very few, were permitted to 
escape without some^ censure. Not more than one person, says Llorente, 
in one or perhaps two thousand processes, previous to the time of Philip III^ 
received entire absolution. So that it came to be proverbial that all who 
were not roasted, were at least singed. 

Devant Pinquisition, quand on vient it jubd, 

Si Ton ne sort rdti, Ton sort au moins flamb^.” 
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(auto da fe,) the most imposing spectacle, plobablj, which 
hrs been witnessed since the ancient Koman triumph, and 
which, as intimated by a Spanish writer^ was intended, 
somewhat profanely, to represent the terrors of the Day of 
Judgment.* The proudest grandees of ^ the land, on thil 
occasion, putting oi\ the sable livery of familiars of the 
Holy 0:fice and bearing aloft its banners, condescend®^ 
to act as the escort. oi its ministers; while the ceren^^ 
was not unfrequently countenanced by^be royal presence^ 
It should be stated, however, that neither of these acts of 
condescension, or, more properly, humiliation,* were 
nessed until a period posterior to the present reign The 
effect was furflier heightened by tl®3 concourse of eccle- 
siastics in their sacerdotal robes, and the pompous ceremo- 
nial which the church of Rome kno^^s so v^ell how to 
display on fitting occasions, ^and which was intended to 
consecrate, as it were, this bloody sacrifice by the authority 
of a religion which has expressly declared that it desires 
mercy and not sacrifice.! 

* Montanas, Inquisition of Spayne, fol. 46. — Puigblanch, Inquisition 
Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. — Every reader of Tacitus and Juvenal will 
renleixiher how early the Christians were condemned to endure the penalty 
of fir®, ^Perhaps the earliest instance of burning to death for heresy in 
modern times occurred under the reign of Robert of France, in the early 
part of the '‘eleventh century. (Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^ais, tom. iv; 
chap. 4.) Paramo, as usual, finds authority for inquisitorial autos da fe, 
where one would least Apect it, in the New Testament. Among other 
examples, he quotes the remark of James and John, who, when the village 
of Samaria refused to admit Christ within its walls, would have called 
down fire from heaven to consume its inhabitants. “ Lo T’ says Paramo, 

fire, the punishment of heretics, for the ^maritans were the heretics of 
those- times.” (De Origine Inquisitionis, lib. 1, ti4. 3, cap. 5.) The 
worthy father omits to add the impressive rebuke of oftr Saviour to his 
over-zealous disciples. “Ye know not what haanner of spirit ye are of. 
The son of man is not come to destroy men's lives, hut to save them.” 

f Puigblanch, vol. i. chap. 4. — The inquisitors, after thd celebration of 
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The most important actors in the scene were the unfor- 
tunate convicts, who were now disgorged for the first time 
from the dungeons of the tribunal. They were clad in 
coarse woollen garments, styled san-henitos, brought close 
round the neck, dnd descending like a frock down to the 
knees. ^ These wore of a yellow colour, embroidered with 
a scarlet cross, and well garnished with figures of devils and 
flames of fire, which, typical of the heretic’s destiny here- 
after, served to make him more odious in the eyes of the 
superstitious multitude, t The greater part of the sufferers 
were condemned to be reconciled, the manifold meanings of 
which soft phrase hav^ been already explained. Those who 
were to be relaxed, ai it was called, were clelivered over, 
as impenitent heretics, to the secular arm, in order to expiate 
their offenc^e by the most painful of deaths, with the con- 
sciousness still more painful, tjiat they were to leave behind 


an auto da fe at Guadaloupe in 1485, wishing probably to justify these* 
bloody executions in the eyes of the people, who had not yet become 
familiar with them, solicited a sign from the Virgin (wdiose shrine in that 
place is noted over Spain) in testimony of l^er approbation of Uoly 
Office. Thflbr petition was answered by such a profusion of tnirac^lcs, that 
Dr. Francis Banctius de la Fuente, who acted as scribe on the (J^casion, 
became out of breath, and, after recording sixty, gave up in despaii^ unable 
to keep pace with their marvellous rapidity. — Pai’amo, Be Origihe Inqui- 
sitionis, lib, 2, tit. 2, cap. 3. , 

* San henito, according to Llorente, (tom. i. p. 127,)<ire a corruption of 
saco hmdito, being the n^ime given to the dresses worn by penitents 
previously to the thirteenth celitury. 

+ Llorente, Hist, do I’InquisStion, tom. i. chap. 9, art. 16. — Puig- 
hlanch, Inquisition Unmatked, vol. i. chap. 4. — Voltaire remarks, (Essai 
sur les Mcours, chap. 1 40,) that “ An Asiatic, arriving at Madrid on the 
day of an auto da^ fb, would doubt whether it were a festival, religious 
celebration, sacrifice, or massacre; — it is all of them. They reproach 
Montezuma with sacrificing human captives to the gods. — What would he 
have said, had liie witnessed an auto da fe ?” 
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them names branded infamy, and families inv<dv«d in 
irretrievable ruin.* 

It is remarkable, that a scheme so monstrous as that of* 
the Inquisition, presenting the most effectual bariier, pro- 
bably, that was ever opposed to the progress of knowledge, 
should have been revived at the close o# the fifteenth cen- 
tury, wlien the light of civilisation was rapidly advancing 
over every part of Europe. It is more remarkable, that it 
shoulr? have occurred in Spain, at this time un^or a govern- 
ment which had displayed great religious independence on 
more than one occasion, and which had paid uniform i*egard 
to the rights of its subjects, and pu||u^ a generous policy 
in reference to their intellectual ctAture. Where, we are 
tempted to ask, when we behold the persecution of an inno- 
cent industrious people for the crime of atihesion*to the faith 
of their ancestors, where was^^he charity which led the old 
Castilian to reverence valour and virtue in an infidel, though 
an enemy ? Where the chivalrous self-devotion which led 
an Aragonese monarch, three centuries before, to give away 
his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries of Provence ? 
Where the independent spirit which prompted the Castilian 

* llie gctrernment, at least, cannot be charged with remissness in pro- 
moting fhis. 1 find two ordinances in the royal collection of 
dated in September, 1501, (there must bo some error in the date of one 
of them,) inhibiting, under pain of confiscation of property, such as had 
been reconcUed-, and thcui children by the mother’s side, and grandchildren 
by the father’s, from holding any office the privy council, courts of 
justice, or in the municipalities, or any other pla(» of trust or honour. 
They were also excluded from the vocations ^pf notaries, surgeons, and 
apothecaries. (Pragm&ticas del ]^yno, fol. 5, 6.) This Was visiting the 
sins of the fathfsts, to an extent unparalleled in mode^ le^slation. The 
sovereigns might find a precedent in a law of Sylla, exelading the children 
of the proscribed RoiUaUlB from political honouts, thus indignantly noticed 
by Sallust ; “Quin solui^mnium, post memoriam homititm, supplicia in 
post futures composuit ; ^uU privs ivQwria vita cwct,*’-«-Hist. 
Fragmenta, lib. 1. 

VOL. I. Y 
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liSSles, during the very last reign, to reject with scorn the 
purposed interference of the pope himi^lf in their concerns, 
that they were now reduced to bow their necks to a few 
frantic priests, the members of an order which, in Spain at 
least, was quite as conspicuous for ignorance as intolerance ? 
True indeed thef Castilians, and the Aragonese subse- 
quently still more, gave such evidence of their aversion to 
the institution, that it can hardly be believed the clergy 
would have |ucceeded in fastening it upon them, had they 
not availed themselves of the popular prejudices against the 
Jews.^ Providence, however, permitted that the sufferings, 
thus heaped on the hflds of this unfortunate people, should 
be requited in full meUsure t(? the nation that inflicted them. 
The fires of the Inquisition, which were lighted exclusively 
for the Jetws, were destined eventually to consume their 
oppressors. They were still, more deeply avenged in the 
moral influence of this tribunal, which, eating like a pestilent 
canker intd the heart of the monarchy, at the very time 
when it was exhibiting a most goodly promise, left it at 
length a hare and sapless trunk. 

Notwithstanding the persecutions under Torquemada we^C* 
confined almost wholly to the Jfews, his activity was such as 
to furnish abundant precedent, in regard to foms of pro- 
ceeding, for his successors ; if, iude^, the forms may he 
applied to the conduct of trials so summary, that the 
tribunal of Toledo alone, uiider the superintendence of two 
inquisitors, disposed ofHhree thousand three hundred and 
twenty-seven processes in little more than a year.t Tho 

• The Aragonese, as we shall see hereafter, made a manly though 
ineffectual resistance, from the first^ to the introduction of the Inquisition 
among them by Ferdinand. In Ca8ti% its enormous abuses provoked the 
s])irited interpsition of the legislator^ at the commencement of the follow'- 
iag reign. £iut it was then too late. 

1485-6. (Llorente, Hist, de Flnquisition, tom. i. p. 239.) — In 
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number of convicts was greatly swelled by tbe blunders of 
the Dominican monl^, who acted as ^ualificators* or in- 
terpreters of what constituted heresy, and whose ignorance * 
led them frequently to condemn, as heterodox, propositions 
actually derived from the fathers of the church. The 
prisoners for life, alene, became so numerous, that it was 
necessary to assign them their own houses as the places 
of their incarceration. 

Tho data for an accurate calculation of the number of 
victims sacrificed by the Inquisition during this reign are 
not very satisfactory. From such as exist, however, 
Llorente has been led to the most |rightful results. He 
computes that, during the eighteen y^ars of Torquemada’s 
ministry, there were no less than 10,220 burnt, 0,860 con- 
demned, and burnt in effigy as absent oi dead, ^nd 07,321 
reconciled by various other penances ; affording an average 
of more than 6,000 convicted persons annually.^ In this 
enormous sum of human misery is not included the mul- 
titude of orphans, who, from the confiscation of their 
paternal inheritance, were turned over to indigence and 
vice.t Many of the reconciled were afterwards sentenced 

Seville, with prc^bably no greater apparatus, in 1843, 21,000 processes 
were disposed of. These were the first fruits of the Jewish heresj', when 
Torquemada, although an inquisitor, had not the supreme control of the 
tribunal. * 

* Llorente afterwards deduces this estiipate to 8,800 burnt, 96,504 
otherwise punished; the diocese of Cuen 9 a •being comprehended in that 
of Murcia. (Tom, iv. p. 252.) Zurita says, that, by 1520, the Inquisi- 
tion of Seville had sentenced more than 4,000 .persons to bo burnt, and 
30,000 to other punishments. A|iothcr author, whom he quotes, carries 
up the estimate of the total condemned by this single l^’ibuHal, within the 
same term of time, to 100,000. — Anales, tom. iv. fol. 3^. 

+ By an article of the primitive instructioni^ the inquisitors were 
required to set apart a small portion of the * confiscated estates for the 
education and Christian nurture of minors, children of the condemned. 
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as relapsed ; and the curate of Los Palacios expresses the 
charitable wish, that “the whole a^ursed race of Jews, 

« lhale and female, of twenty years of age and upwards, 
might be purified with fire and faggot 

The vast apparatus of the Inquisition involved so heavy 
an expenditure, that a very small® sum, comparatively, 
found its way into the exchequer, to counterbalance the 
great detriment resulting to the State from the sacrifice of 
the most active and skilful part of its population. All tem- 
poral interests, however, were held light in comparison 
with the purgation of the land from heresy ; and such 
•augmentations as the revenue did receive, we are assured, 
were conscientiously 'devoted to pious purposes, and the 
Moorish war ! t 

The Roman see, during all this time, conducting itself 

Llorente says, that, in the immense number of processes which he had 
occasion to consult, he met with no instance of their attention to the fate 
of these unfortunate orphans ! — Hist, de Tlnquisition, tom. i. chap. 8. 

* Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 44. — Torquemada waged war upon free- 
dom of thought in every form. In 1490 caused several Hebrew 
bibles to be publicly burnt, and, some time after, more than 8,O\)0 
volumes of Oriental learning, on the imputation of Judaism, sorcery, or 
heresy, at the autos da fe of Salamanca, the very nursery of science. 
(Llorente, Hist, de I’lnquisition, tom. i. chap. 8, art. 6.) ‘TO 
remind one of the similar sentence passed by Lope de BarridUtoja; another 
Dominican, about fifty years before, upon the books of the Marquis of 
Viliena. Fortunately for the dawning literature of Spair^ Isabella did 
not, as was done by her succ<% 80 rs, commit the 'eensbrship of the press to 
the judges of the Holy Office, notwithstanding inch occasional assumption 
of power by the grand 

+ Pulgar, Reyes Cat^iKni,''pbrt. 2, cap, 77.—* L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. ^id4.^fee prodigious desolation of the land may be 
inferred from thb- estbniSftos, although somewhat discordant, of deserted 
houses in Andalusia. ‘Oaribay (Compendio, lib, 38, cap. 17,) puts these 
at three, Pulgar (Reyes Gatdlicos, part. 2, cap. 77,) at four, L. Marineo 
(Oosos Memorables, fol. 1 64,) as high as five thousand. 
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with its usual duplicity, contrived to make a gainful tfaffio 
by tlie sale of dispei^tions from the penalties incurred by 
such as fell under thM)an of the Inquisition, provided they , 
were rich enough to pay f^r them, and afterwards revoking 
them, at the instance of the Castilian court. Meanwhile, 
the odium excited by the un<5paring rigour of Torquemada 
raised so many accusations against him, that he was 
thrice compelled to send an agent to Rome to defend his 
cause before the pontiff ; until, at length, Alexander the 
Sixth, in 1494, rnoved by these reiterated complaints, 
appointed four coadjutors, out of a pretended regard to the 
infirmities of his age, to share with him the burdens of his 
. office.* • I, 

This personage, who is entitled to so high a rank among 
those who have been the authors of uumixed ^vil to their 
species, was permitted to reach a very old age, and to die 
quietly in his bed. Yet he lived in such constant apprehen^ 
sioii of assassination, that he is said to have kept a reputed 
unicorn’s horn always on his table, which was imagined to 
have the power of detecting and neutralising poisons ; 
while, for the more wOmplete protection of his person, he 
was allowed an escort of fifty horse and two hundred foot in 
his progresses through the kingdom, t 

This man’s zeal was of such an extravagant character, 
that it may almost shelter itself under the name of insanity. 
His history may thought to prove, that, of all human 
infirmities, or rather vices, there is,none productive of more 
extensive mischief to society than fanaticism. The opposite 
principle of atheism, which refuses jto recognise the most 
important sanctions to virtue, does not necessarily imply 

♦ Llorente, Hist, de I’Inq. tom. i. chap. 7» art. 8 ; chap* 8, art. 6. 

f Nic. Antonio, Bibl. Vetus,*tom. ii. p. 340. — Hist, de 
rinq. tom. i. chap. 8, art. 6. 
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of discriminating between right and wong, in its disciples. 
But fanaticism is so far subversive o*he most established 
principles of morality, that, under the dangerous maxim, 
“ For the advancement of the faith, all means are lawful,” 
which Tasso ha» rightly, though perhaps undesignedlj, 
derived from the spirits of hell,* it not only excuses, but 
enjoins the commission of the most revolting crimes, as a 
saored duty. The more repugnant, indeed, such crimes 
may be to natural feeling, or public sentiment, the greater 
their merif from the sacrifice which the commission of them 
involves. Many a bloody page of history attests the fact» 
that fanaticism, armed with power, is the sorest evil which 
can befall a nation. 


Don Juan Antonio Llorcnte is tht 'only writer who has succeeded in 
Completely lifting the veil from the dread mysteries of the Inquisition. It 
is obvious how very few could be competent to this task, since the proceed- 
ings of the Holy Office were shrouded in such impenetrable secrecy, that 
even the prisoners who wore arraigned before it, as has been already stated, 
were kept in ignorance of their own process^. Even such of its func- 
tionaries as have at different times pretended to give its transactions to the 
world, have confined themselves to an historical nutline, with Uaeagre 
notices of such parts of its internal discipline as might be safely disclosed 
to the public. 

Llorente was secretary to the tribunal of Madrid from 1790 to 1792. 
His official station consequently afforded him every facility for an acquaint- 
ance with the most recondite affoii^s of the Inqtiisition ; and, on its sup- 
pression at the close of 1808, 4ie devoted several years to a careful investi- 
gation of the registers of the tribunals both of the capital and the pro- 
vinces, as well as of suchgather original documents contained within their 
archives as had not hitherto been opened to the light of day. In the pro- 
gress of his work hc\ has anatomised the most odious features of the insti- 
tution wiih unsi^iring severity ; and his reflections are warmed with a 

* “Per la ih — il tutto lice.” Gerusalcmme Liberata, cant. 4, 

9tanza 26 , 
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generous and enlightened spirit, certainly not to have been expected in an 
ex-inquisitor. The arrangement of his immense mass of materials is 
indeed somewhat faulty, gpd the work might bb re-cast in a more popular 
form, especially by means of a copious retrenchment. With all its eub» 
ordinate defects, however, it is entitled to the credit of being the most, 
indeed the only, authentic history of the Modern Inquisition ; exhibiting 
its minutest forma of practice, and the insidious policy by which they were 
directed, from the origin of the institution down to its temporary abolition. 
It well deserves to be studied, as the record of the most humiliating 
triumph which fanaticism has ever been able to obtain over human reason, 
and tuat too during the most civilised periods, and in the most ci rilised por- 
tion of the world. The persecutions endured by the unfortunate author of 
the' work, prove that the embers of this fanaticism may be rekindled too 
easily, even in the present century. 
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.CHAPTEK VIII.. 

EBVIBW OF THE POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE 
SPANISH ARABS PRETIOUS TO THE WAR OF GRANADA. 

Conquest of Spain by tbe Arabs. — Cordovan Empire. — High Civilisation 
and Prosperity. — Its Dismemberment. — Kingdom of Granada. — 
Luxurious and Chivalrous Character. — Literature of the Spanish 
Arabs. — Progress in Science. — Historical Merits, Useful Disco- 
veries. — Poetry and BodLance. — Influence on the Spaniards. 

We have now arrived at the commencement of the famous 
war of Granada, which terminated in the subversion of the 
Arabian empire in Spain, after it had subsisted for nearly 
eight centuries, and with the consequent restoration to the 
Castilian crown of the fairest portion of its ancient domain. 
In order to a better understanding of the character of the 
Spanish Arabs, or Moors, who exerciseil an important influ- . 
ence on that of their Christian neighbours, the present 
chapter will he devoted to a consideration of their previous 
history in the Peninsula, where they probably reached a 
higher degree of civilisation than in any otheif ^jpart of the 
world,* • *. 

It is not necessary to ^well upon the caules of the bril- 
liant successes of Mahometanism at its oufejet, — the dexterity 
with which, unlike all^other religions, it was raised upon, 
not against, the prmoipleB and prejudices of preceding sects; 
the military Bpirit®and discipline which it established among 
all classes, so that the multifarious nations who embraced 

* See Introduction, Section 1. note^, of this History. 





it assumed ihe i^pearauce of one vast well-ordered * 
the union of eceleaiastical witii civil authoritj intrusted to 
the caliphs, which enabled them to control opinions as ab- 
solutely as the Roman pontiffs, in their despotic hour ; t 
or lastly, the peculiar adaptation of the doctrines of Mahomet 
to the character of the wild tribes amo©^ whom they were 
preached.«»J It is su&oient to say, that theae latter, within 

* The Koran, in addition to the repeated assurances of Paradise to the 
martyr who falls in battle, contains the regulations of a precise military 
code. Military service in some shape or other is exacted from all. The 
terms to he prescribed to the enemy and the vanquished, thS division of 
the spoil, the seasone of lawful tmoe, the conditions on which the com- 
paratively small mpnber of exempts are permitted to remain at home, are 
accurately defined. (Sale’s Koran, chap. 2, 9, et alibi.) When the 

algihedj or Mahometan Crusade, which in its j^meral design and immu- 
nities bore a close resemblance to the Christian, was preached in the 
mosque, every true believer was bound to repair to the standard of his 
chief. « The holy war,” says one of' the early Saracen generals, “ is the 
ladder of Paradise. The Apostle of God styled himself the son of the 
sword. He loved the repose in the shadow of banners and on the field of 
battle,” 

t The successors, caliphs or vicars, as they were styled, of Mahomet, 
represented both his spiritiui.! and temporal authority. Their ofiBce involved 
almost equally ecclesiastical and military functions. It was their duty tp 
lead the army in battle, and on the pilgrimage to Mecca. They were tp 
preach a sermon, and offer up public prayers in the mosques every Friday. 
Many of their prerogatives resemble those assumed anciently by the popes. 
They conferred investitures on the Moslem princes by the symbol of a ring, 
as^ord, or .a standard. ^They complimented them with the titles of 
« defender pf the faith,” « column of religion ” and the like. The proudest 
potentate held the bridle of their mules, and paid his homage by touching 
their threshold with his forehead. The authority of the caliphs was in %i8 
manner founded on opinion no less than on power ; and their ordinances, 
however frivolou# oje iniquitous in themselves, being enforced, as it were* 
by a divine sanctiox^ became laws whicih it was sacrile^^to disomy. See 
D’Herbelot, Bihlioth^que Orientale, (U Haye, 1777-9) voc^Molifah. 

J The character of the Arabs, before the introduction pf lobm like that 
of most rude nations, i« to he gathered feom their naUoUi^ songs and 
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a century after the coming of their apostle, having suc- 
ceeded in establisl\ing their religion over vast regions in 
Asia, and on the northern shores of Africa, arrived before 
the Straits of Gibraltar, which, though a temporary, were 
destined to prove an ineffectual bulwark for Christendom. 

The causes whjch have been currently assigned for the 
invasion and conquest of Spain, even by the moSo credible 
modern historians, have scarcely any foundation in con- 
temporary records. The true causes are to be found in the 
rich spoils offered by the Gothic monarchy, and in the thirst 
of enterprise in the Saracens, which their long uninterrupted 
career of victory seems to have sharpened rather than 
satisfied.* The fataj battle which termii.ated with the 

romances. The poems suspended at Mecca, familiar to us in the elegant 
version of Sh William Jones, and still more the recent translation of 
** Antar,” a composition indeed of^the age of A1 Raschid, but wholly 
devoted to the primitive Bedouins, present us with a lively picture of their 
peculiar habits, which, notwithstanding the influence of a temporary civili- 
sation, may he thought to hear great resemblance to those of their 
descendants at the present day. 

* Startling as it may be, there is scarcely a vestige of any of the pp.r- 
ticulars, circumstantially narrated by the national historians (Marianas 
Zurita, Aharca, Moret, &c.) as the immediate causes of the suhv^r^jon of 
Spain, to be found in the chronicles of the period. No infimation of thd 
persecution, or of the treason, of the two soPjb of Witiita is to he met with 
in any Spanish writer, as far as I know, until nearly two Sc^'nturies after the 
conquest ; none earlier than thi8,^ef -the .defection’ of Archbishop Opp^s, 
during the fatal conflict near and n6»o,«'of the tragical amourS of 

Roderic and the revenge of.Oi^dt^J^bji, before the writers of the thir- 
teenth century. Nothing' more jejune tffemthd original nar- 
ratives of the invasidh. ecrtlllhuatioh of the ChrUnicon del Bicla- 
rense, and the Chrohicillltn dte Isidoro Pacense orde Beja, which are con-, 
tained in the volu^indns Collection of Florez, (Espafia Sagrada, tom. vi. 
and viii.)cafford the duty histories contemporary with the event. Conde is 
mistaken in his assertion (Dominacion de los Arahes, Prol. p. vii.) that the 
work of Isidore de Beja was the only narrative written during that period. 
Spain had not the pen of a Bede or an EJginhatft to describe the memorable 
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slaughter of King Roderic and the flower of his nobility, 
was fought in the summer of 711 , on a, plain washed by the 
Guadalete near Xerez, about two leagues distant from^ 
Cadiz.* The Goths appear never to have afterwards 
rallied under one head, but their broken detachments 
made many a gallant stand in such strong positions as 
were affbrded throughout the kingdom ; so that nearly 
three years elapsed before the final achievement of the 
conquest. The policy of the conquerors, after making the 

catastrophe. But the few and meagi’e tenches of contemporary chroniclers 
have left ample scope for conjectural history, which has been moat indus- 
triously improved* 

The reports, according to Conde, (DomiSacion de los Arahes, tom i. 
p. 36,) greedily circulated among the SaraceUs, of the magnificence and 
general prosperity of the Gothic monarchy, iriay sufficiently account for its 
invasion by an enemy flushed with uninterrupted conquests, and whose 
fanatical ambition was well illustrated by one of their own generals, who, 
on reaching the western e:itremity of Africa, plunged his horse into the 
Atlantic, and sighed for other shores on which to plant the banners of 
Islam. — See Cardonne, Histoire de TAfrique et de I’Espagne sous la 
Domination des Arahes, (Paris, 1765,) tom. i. p. 37. 

* The laborious diligeikoC of Masdeumay he thought to have settled the 
epoch, about which so muchHearned dust has been raised. The fourteenth 
volume of his “ Historia Critica de Espana y de la Cultura Espanola ” 
(Madrid, 1783-1805,) contains an accimate table, by which the minutest 
dates of the Mahometan lunar year are adjusted by those of the Christian 
era. The fall of Roderic on the field of battle is attested by both the 
domestic chroniclers of ^hat period, as well as by the Saracens. (Incerti 
Auctoris Additio ad Joannem Biclarcnsem^ apud Florez, Espana Sagrada, 
tom. vi. p. 430. — Isijori Pacensis Episcopi Chronicon, apud Floreat, Espafia 
Sagrada, tom. viii. p, 290.) The tales of tbc ivory and marble chariot, of 
the gallant steed Orelia and magnificent vestments of Roderic discovered 
after the fight on the hanks of the Guadalete, of his ^probable escape and 
subsequent seclusion among the mountains of Portu^l, wbich^have been 
thought worthy of Spanish history, have found a much naore appropriate 
place in their romantic national haUads, as well as in th« more elaborate 
productions of Scott and Southey, ; 
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reqi^te allowance lor the eyils neceSBarilj attending such 
an inyasioUt^ may be considered liberal. Such of the 
Christians as chose, were permitted to remain in the 
conquered tenitoiy in undisturbed possession of their 
property. They were allowed to worship in their own 
way ; to be govepied, within prescribed limits, by their 
own laws ; to fill certain civil oflices, and Berv6 in the 
army ; their women were invited to intermarry with the 
conquerors ; t and, in short, they were condemned to no 
other legal badge of servitude than the payment of some- 
what heavier imposts than those exacted from their 
Mahometan brethren. It is true the Christians were 
occasionally exposed ^to suffering from thfe caprices of 
despotism, and, it may be added, of popular fanaticism4 
But, on the whole, their condition may sustain an advan- 
tageous comparison with that of any Christian people 

€' 

* Whatever curses,” says an eyewitness, whose meagre diction is 
quickened on this occasion into something like sublimity, ‘‘ whatever 
curses, were denounced by the prophets of old against Jerusalem, wlxateVftr 
fell upou ancient Babylon, whatever miseries Rome inflicted upon thS 
glorious company of the martyrs, all these wrre visited iipqa the once 
happy and prosperous, but now desolated ^pain,”-— ijDhronicon 
apud Florez, KspafiA Sagrada, tom. viii. p. 292 , 

+ The frequency of this alliance may ho inferred from an extraordinary, 
though, doubtless, extravagant statement cited hy Zurita. The amhfl^- 
dors of James II. of Aragon, in 1311, represent^^ijto the sovereign pontdif, 
Clement V., that of the 200,000 souls, which then composed the popula- 
tion of^ Granada, there were not more than 500 of pure Moorish descent. 
— Anales, tom. iv. fob 3)4, ** ' ^ 

;J: The fii^mous persecutions of Cordova under the rligns of Ahderrahman 
II. and his son, whicl^, to Jhdge from the tone of Castilian writers, might 
vie with those of Nero and Diocletian, are admitted by Morales (Obras, 
tom. X. p. 74,) to haVe occasioned the destruction of only forty individuals. 
Most of these unhappy fanatics solicited the crown of martyrdom by an 
open violation of the Mahometan laws and usages. The details are given 
by Florez in the tenth volume of his collection. 
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under the Mussulman dominion of later times, and affords 
a striking contr^. with that of our Saxon anoedtors after 
the Norman conquest, which suggests an obvious parallel* 
in many of its circumstances to the Saracens.^ 

After the further progress of the Arabs in Europe had 
been checked by l^e memorable defeat at Tours, their 
energies, no longer allowed to expand in the career of 
conquest, recoiled on themselves, and speedily produced the 
dismemberment of, their overgrown empire. Spain was the 
first of the provinces which fell off. The family of Omeya, 
under whom this revolution was effected, contihued to occupy 
her throne as independent princes from the middle of the 
eighth to the close of the eleventh Century, a period which 
forms the most honourable portion of her Arabian annals. 

The new government was modelled on ^he eastern 
caliphate. Freedom sbowg itself under a variety of 
forms ; while despotism, at least in the institutions founded 
on the Koran, seems to wear but one. The sovereign 
was the depository of all power, the fountain of honour, 
the sole arbiter of life and fortune* He styled himself 

Comaifmder of the Faithful,^’ and, like the Caliphs 
of the fiast, assumed an entire spiritual as well as tem- 
poral supremacy. The country was distributed into six 
capitanias, or provinces, each under the administration 
of a walit or governor, with subordinate officers, to whom 
was intrusted a more immediate jurisdiction over the 
cities. The immense authority and pretensions of %hese 
petty satraps became a fruitful source of rebellion in later 

* Bleda, Cordnitia de loa Moros de Espafia, (Valencia, 161S,) Iib. 2, 
cap. 16, 17.— Oardonne, Hi«t. dAfiique et d’EspagUe, tom. i. pp. S3 et 
seq. 179. — Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, Prdl. p. ni, and^tom. i. pp. 
29-64, 75, 87. — Mort-les, Obras, tom. vi. pp. 407-417 ; vii, ppi 262- 
264.- — Florez, Espana Sagrada, tom. x. pp. 237-270 . — Fmto Juzgo, Int. 
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ttmea. The caliph administered the government with the 
advice of his or council of sAte, composed of 

i>his principal cadis and hagihs^ or secretaries. The office 
of prime minister, or chief hagib, corresponded, in the 
nature and variety of its functions, with that of a Turkish 
grand vizier. The caliph reserved to Jiimself the right of 
selecting his successor from among his numerous progeny ; 
and this adoption was immediately ratified by an oath of alle- 
giance to the heir apparent from the principal officers of state.^ 
The princes of the blood, instead of being condemned, as 
in Turkey,* to waste their youth in the seclusion of the 
harem, were intrusted to the care of learned men, to be 
instructed in the duties befitting their station. They were 
encouraged to visit the academies, which were particularly 
celebrated Jn Cordova, where they mingled in disputation, 
and frequently carried away the prizes of poetry and 
eloquence. Their riper years exhibited such fruits as were 
to be expected from their, early education. The race of the 
Omeyades need not shrink from a comparison with any other 
dynasty of equal length in modern Europe. Many of them 
amused their leisure with poetical composition, of which 
numerous examples are preserved in Conde's History ; 
and some left elaborate worka of learning, which have 
maintained a permanent reputation with Arabian scholars. 
Their long reigns, the first ten of which embrace a period 
of two centuries and #half, their pjeaeeful deaths, and 
unbriken line of succession in the same familj for so many 
years, show that their authority must be#n founded in 
the affections of thek subjects. Indeed, they seem, with 
one or two exceptions, to have ruled over them with a truly 
patriarc^^al sway ; and, on the event of their deaths, tiie 
people, bathed in tears, are described as accompanying 


* Cojide, Dominacion de los Arabes, pari. 2, cap. 1-46. 
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tbeir relics to the tomb, where the ceremony was concluded 
with a public eulogy on the virtues of the deceased, by his 
sou and successor. * This pleasing moral picture affords a « 
strong contrast V) the sanguinary scenes which so often 
attend the transmission of the sceptre from one generation 
to another among theo nations of the East?t 

The Spanish caliphs supported a large military force, 
frequently keeping two or three armies in the field at the 
same time. The flower of these forces was a body guard, 
gradually raised to twelve thousand men, one third of them 
Christians, superbly equipped, and officered by members of 
the royal famllj”. Their feuds with the eastern caliphs and 
the Barbary pirates required then# also to maintain a 
respectable navy, which was fitted out from the numerous 
dock-yards that lined the coast from Cadiz to Tarragona. 

The munificence of the Om^yades was most ostentatiously 
displayed in their public edifices, palaces, mosques, hospitals, 
and in the construction of commodious quays, fountains, 
bridges, and aqueducts, which, penetrating the sides of the 
mountains, or sweeping on lofty arches across the valleys, 
rivalled in their proportions the monuments of ancient 
Rome. These works, which were scattered more or less 
over all the provinces, contributed especially to the embel- 
lishment of Cordova, the capital of the empire. The 
delightful situation of this city in the midst of a cultivated 
plain washed by tlm waters of the Guadalquivir, made it 
very early the favourite residence «f the Arabs, who loved 

to surround their houses, even in the cities, with groves and 

» 

* Diodorus Siculus, noticing a similar usage at the fhnerals of the 
Egyptian kings, remarks on the disinterested and ho^jest nature of the 
homage, when the object of it is beyond the reach of flattery. — ^Diod. I. 
70 et seq. 

+ Conde, Dominacion, uhi supra, — Masden, Historia Orffica, tom, xii, 
PP* 170^ 187. iv 
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tmmMng fountains, so doHghtM to ilie imagination of a 
wittodorer of the desert.* SSie# pnblio squares and private 
oonrt-jards sparkled with jets d'eau, fed by copious streams 
from the Sierra Morena, which, besides supplying nine 
hundred public baths, were conducted into the interior of 
the edifices, where they diffused a grateful coolness over the 
sleeping apartments of their luxurious inhabitants.! 

Without adverting to that magnificent freak of the caliphs, 
the construction of the palace of Azahra, of which not a 
vestige now remains, we may form a sufiScient notion of the 
laste and magnificence of this era from the remains of the 
jfijt^emed mosque, now the cathedral of Cordova. This 
building, which still ^covers more ground than any other 
church in Christendom, was esteemed the third in sanctity 
by the Mahometan world, being inferior only to the Alaksa 
of Jerusalem and the temple pf Mecca. Most of its ancient 
glories have indeed long since departed. The rich bronze 
which embossed its gates, the myriads of lamps which 
illuminated its aisles, have disappeared ; and its interior )roof 
of odoriferous and curiously carved wood has been cut up 
into guitars and snuff-boxes. But its thousand columns of 
variegated marble still remain ; and its general dimensions, 
notwithstanding some loose assertions to the contrary, ifeem 
to be much the same as they wore^ in the time of the 

* The same taste is noticed the present by a traveller whoBe 
pictures glow with the warm colours of the east, “ Aussi des que vous 
approcbez, en Europe ou en A fie, d*ttne terre poctB^dee par les Musulmans, 
VOU8 la reconUaissez de loin au riche ct sombre voile de verdure qui flotte 
gracieusement sur cUe j-'—dfes arbres pour s'asseoir A leur ombre, des fon- 
taines jaillissantee pour rA ver A leur bruit, du silence et des mosquiJes aujc 
legcrs minarets, ^p^dldmnt A cheque pas du sein d'une ten'® pieuse/’ — Lamar- 
tine, Voyage en Orient, tom, L p. 172. 

•f* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. i. pp. 199, 265, 284, 285, 
417, 446, 447, et alibi — Cardonne, Hist. d^Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. i. 
pp. 227-2B0 et seq. 
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Saracens* European criiicg, how^0i?;er, cjondiemn its most 
elaborate beauties as heavy and barbarous.*’ Its cele- 
brated portals are pronounced “ diminutive, and in very bad^ 
taste.** Its throng of pillars gives it the air of a park 
rather than a temple,” and the whole is made still more 
• incongruous by the un qua! length of Jheir shafts, being 
grotesquely compensated by a proportionate variation of sis^e 
in thoir bases and capitals, rudely fashioned after ' the 
Corinthian order. ^ 

But if all this gives a contemptible idea of the taste of 
•the Saracens at this period, which indeed, in arlshitecture, 
seems to have been far inferior to that of the later princes 
of Granada, w 0 cannot hut be astonj^hed at the adequacy 
of their resources to carry' such magnificent designs into 
execution. Their revenue, we are ' tola in explanation, 
amounted to eight millions of mitcales of goll, or nearly 
six millions sterling ; a sum "fifteen-fold greater than that 
which William the Conqueror, in the subsequent century, 
was able to extort from his subjects with all the ingenuity 
of feudal exaction. The tone of exaggeration which dis- 
tinguishes the Asiatic writers, entitles them, perhaps, to 
littje confidence in their numerical estimates. This immense 
wealth, however, is predicated of other Mahometan princes 
of that age ; and their vast' superiority over the Christian 
states of the north, in arts and effective industry, may well 
account for a corresponding superiority in their resources. 

The revenue of the Cordovan sovereigns was derived from 
the fifth of the spoil taken in battle, an important item in 

• 

* Conde, Dominacion de loa Arabes, tom. i. pp. 211, 212, 226.— 
Swinburne, Travels through Spain, (London, 1787,) let. 35.— *iHerif Aledris, 
conocido por El Nubiense, Descripcion de Espaila, con TAdaocioil y Notaa 
de Conde, (Madrid, 1790,) pp. 161, 162.— Morales, Obras,to|n. x. p. 61.— 
Chenier, Recherches Historiques sur lesMaures, et Histoire d© I’Empire de 
Maroc, (Paris, 1 787,) tom. ii. p. 312. — ^J^abord^, Itineraire, tona. iii. p. 226. 
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an age of unintermitting war and rapine ; from the enor- 
mous exaction of one tenth of the produce of commerce, 
‘husbandry, flocks, and mines ; from a capitation tax on 
Jews and Christians ; and from certain tolls on the trans- 
portation of goods. They engaged in commerce on their 
own account, and^drew from mines, which belonged to the 
crown, a conspicuous part of their incomes.* * 

Before the discovery of America, Spain was to the rest 
of Europe what her colonies have since become, the great 
source of mineral wealth. The Carthaginians, and the 
Komans afterwards, regularly drew from her largo masses# 
of the precious metals. Pliny, who resided some time in 
the country, relates Ijhat three of her provinces were said 
to jjjaye annually yielded the incredible quantity of sixty 
thousand pounds of gold.f The Arabs, with their usual 
activity, penetrated into these arcana of wealth. Abundant 
traces of their labours are sfill to be met with along the 
barren ridge of mountains that covers the north of Anda- 
lusia ; and the diligent Bowles has enumerated no less than 
five thousand of their excavations in the kingdom or district 
of Jaen.J 4 ^ 

* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. i. pp. 214, 228, 270, 613. — 
Masdeu, Historia Cntica, tom. xiii. p. 1 18.-*— Cardonne, Hist. d^Afrique ot 
d’Espagne, tom. i. pp, 338-343. — Casiri quotes from an Arabic bistorian 
the conditions on which Abderrahmfm I. proffered his alliance to the 
Christian princes of Spain, viz, the annual tribute of 10,000 ounces of 
^old, 10,000 pounds of silver, 10,000 horses, &:c. &c. The absurdity of 
this story, inconsiderately rej^eated by historians, if any argument were 
necessai’y to prove it, becomes snfiBciently manifest from the fact, that the 
instrument is dated in th«. 142nd year of the Hegira, being a little more 
than fifty years after the conquest. See Bibliotheca Arahico-Hispana Escu- 
rialensis, (Matriti,(Z760,) tom. ii. p. 104. 

f Hist. Nat. lib. 33, cap. 4. 

Z Introduction k THistoire Naturelle de I’Espagne, traduite par Fla- 
vigny, (Paris, 1776,) p.411. 
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But the best min6 of the caliphs was in the ilidustry 
and sobriety of their subjects. The Arabian colonies have 
been properly classed among the agricultural. They? 
acquaintance with the science of husbandry is shown in 
their voluminous treatises on the subject, and in the monu- 
ments which they Jiave everywhere left of their peculiar 
culture.^ The system of irrigation which has so long fer- 
tilised the south of Spain was derived from them^ They 
introduced into the Peninsula various tropical plants and 
vegetables, whose cultivation has departed with them. 
Sugar, which the modern Spaniards have been obliged to 
import from foreign nations in large quantities annually for 
their domestic consumption, until within the last half cen- 
tury that they have been Supplied by their island of Cuba, 
constituted one of the principal exports of^the Spanish 
Arabs. The silk manufacture was carried on by them ex- 
tensively. The Nubian geographer, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, enumerates six hundred villages in 
Jaen as engaged in it, at a time when it was known to the 
Europeans only from their circuitous traffic with the Greek 
empire. This, together with fine fabrics of cotton and 
woollen, formed the staple of an active commerce with the 
Levant, and especially with Constantinople, whence they 
were again diffused, by means of the caravans of the North, 
over the comparatively barbarous countries of Christen- 
dom* ^ 

The population kept pace with this general prosperity 
of the country. It would appear, from a census instituted 
at Cordova at the close of the tenth century, that there 
wer% at that time in it six hundred temples and two 
hundred thousand dwelling-houses : maiJy, of tjiese lat- 
ter being, probably, mere huts or cabins, i^d occupied 
by separate fkmilies. Without placing toe much re- 
liance on any numerical statements, however, we may 

^2 
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give due weight to the inference of an intelligent writer, 
who remarks that their minute cultivation of the soil, the 
^cheap^jess of their labour, their particular attention to the 
most nutritious esculents, many of them such as would 
be rejected by Europeans at this day, are indicative of a 
crowded population, like that, perhaps^ which swarms over 
Japan or China, where the same economy is necessarily 
resorted to for the mere sustenance of life.* 

Whatever consequence a nation may derive, in its own 
age, from physical resources, its intellectual development 
win form tfie subject of deepest interest to posterity. The 
most flourishing periods of both not unfrequently coincide. 
Thus the reigns of Alderrahman the Third,*’ Alhakem the 
Second, and the regency of Almanzor, embracing the latter 
half of the .tenth century, during which the Spanish Arabs 
reached their highest political ^importance, may he regarded 
as the period of their highest civilisation under the Omeyades; 
although the impulse then given carried them forward to 
still further advances in the turbulent times which followed. 
This beneficent impulse is, above all, imputable to Alhakem. 

t' 

* See a sensible essay by the Abb<5 Correa da Serra on the hushaiH^ 
of the Spanish Arabs, contained in tom. i. of Archiv^t Littdrairiatl^ de 
PEurope, (Paris, 1804.) — Masdeu, Historia Cn'tica, tamii xfl. jpp. 115, 117, 
127, 131. — Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tpin. i. ,cap. 44. — Casiri, 
Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. i. p. 338. 

An absurd story has been transcribed from Oai^tine, with little hesita- 
tion, by almost ever}' suceeediiig^ writer upon* this subject. According to 
him,* (Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. ,i. p. 338,) “ the hanks of the 
Cruadalquivir were lined wi(t^h no less thaii twelve thousand villages and 
hamlets.’* The length of the river, not exceeding three hundred miles, 
would scarcely afford* room for the same number of farm-houses. Condo’s 
verrion of '«he Arabic passage represents twelve thousand hamlets, farms, 
and castles, to have “^been scattered over the regions watered by the 
Guadalquivir indicating by this indefinite stateiAent Nothing more than 
the extreme populousness of the province of Andalusia. 
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He was one of those rare beings who have employed the 
awful engine of despotism in promoting the happiness and 
intelligence of his specie^. In his elegant tastes, ^petite 
for knowledge, and muniiicent patronage, he may be com- 
pared with the best of the MeAci. He assembled the 
eminent^ scholars oS his time, both natfves and foreigners, 
at his court, where he employed them in the most confi- 
dential offices. He converted his palace into an adademy, 
making it the fiimiliar resort of men of letters, at whose 
conferences he personally assisted in his intervals of leisure 
from public duty. He selected the most suitable persons 
for the composition of works on civil and natural history, 
requiring the prefects of his provinces and cities to furnish, 
as far as possible, the necessary intelligence. He was a 
diligent student, and left many of the volun»es which he 
read enriched with his comjnentaries. Above all, ho was 
intent upon the acquisition of an extensive library. He 
invited illustrious foreigners to send him their works, and 
munificently recompensed them. No donative was so grateful 
to him as a book. He employed agents in Egypt, Syria, 
Irak, and Persia, for collecting and transcribing the rarest 
manuscripts ; and his vessels returned freighted with cargoes 
more precious than the spices of the East. In this way he 
amassed a magnificent collection, which was distributed, 
according to the subjects, in various apartments of his 
palace; and which, •if we may credit the Arabian historians, 
amounted to six hundred thousand* volumes.^ 

* Casilri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. iJ^ pp. 38, 202. — Conde, Do- 
minatioii de Iob Arabes, part, 2, cap, 88. — This number will appear less 
startling if we consider that it was the ancient usflfee to make a separate 
volume of each book into which a work was divided ; tLat Onl^ one side of 
the leaf was usually written on, and that writing always covers much greater 
space than printing. The correct grounds on which the oltimates of these 
ancient libraries are to be formed are exhibited by the leSimid and ingenious 
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. If all this be thought to savour too much of eastern hyper- 
bole, still it cannot be doubted thftt an amazing number of 
%riterai swarmed over the Peninsula at this period. Casiri’s 
multifarious catalogue b^rs ample testimony to the emula- 
tion with which not onQr men, but even women of the 
highest rank, devoted themselves to letfers; the latter con- 
tending publicly for the pri74es, not merely in eloquence and 
poetry, but in those recondite studies which have usually 
been reserved for the other sex. The prefects of the pro- 
vinces, emulating their master, converted their courts into 
aeli^emies, and dispensed premiums to poets and philoso- 
phers. The stream of royal bounty awakenpd life in the 
remotest districts. But its effects were especially visible in 
the capital. Eighty free schools were opened in Cordova. 
The circle of'letters and science was publicly expounded by 
professors, whose reputation fa* wisdom attracted not only 
the scholars of Christian Spain, but of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the British Isles. For this period of brilliant 
illumination with the Saracens corresponds precisely with 
that of the deepest barbarism of Europe ; when a library of 
three or four hundred volumes was a magnificent endowment 
for the richest monastery; when scarcely a ‘‘priest sottth of 
the Thames,*' in the words of Alfred, could* translate 
Latin into his mother tongue;” when not A^^fegle philo- 
sopher, according to Tiraboschi, td be "fiiet with in Italy, 

save only the French Pope, Sylvester thd Second, who drew 
his knowledge from the sShodls of the Spanish Arabs, and 
was esteemed a necromancer for his pains.* 

(T 

Balbi, in his recent ^ork, “ Essai Statistique sur , les Bibliotheques de 
Vienne.’ ’ ^VienneV 1 8 35.) 

* Storia della Letteratura Italiana, (Roma, 1782-97,) tom, iii. p. 231. 
— Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, (London, 1820,) vol. iii. p. 137. 
— Andres, Dell’ Origine, de’ Progressi, e dello Stato Attuale d’ Ogni 
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Such is the glowing picture presented to us of Arabian 
i^cholarship, in the tenth tod succeeding centuries, under a 
despotic government and a sensual religion ; and, wliatevei^ 
judgment may be passed on the real value of aU their 
boasted literature, it cannot be dUied that the nation ex- 
hibited a wonderful^ activity of intellect! and an apparatus 
for learning (if we are to admit their own statements) un- 
rivalled m the best ages of antiquity. 

The Mahometan governments of that period rested on so 
unsound a basis, that the season of their greatest prosperity 
was often followed by precipitate decay. This had been 
the case with the eastern caliphate, and was now so with 
the western. During the life of Alliakem’s successor, the 
empire of the Omeyades was broken up mto a hundred petty 
principalities ; and their magnificent capitaUof Cordova, 
dwindling into a second-rate ^ity, retained no other distinc- 
tion than that of being tbe Mecca of Spain. These little 
states soon became a prey to all tbe evils arising out of a 
vicious constitution of government and religion. Almost 
every accession to tbe throne was contested by numerous 
competitors of the same family ; and a succession of sove- 
reigns, vrearing on their brows but the semblance of a 
crown, came and departed, like the shadows of Macbeth. 
The motley tribes of Asiatics, of whom the Spanish Arabian 
population was composed, regarded each other with ill- 
disguised jealousy. • The lawless, predatory habits, which 

Letteratura, (Venezia, 1783,) part. 1, cap. 8, 9. — Casiri, Bibliotheca Escu- 
rialensis, tom. ii. p. 149.— -Masdeu, Historia Critica, tom. xiii, pp. 165, 171. 
— Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, part. 2, cap, 93 . — Among the accom- 
plished women of this period, Valadata,the daughter ofithe caliph Mahomet, 
is celebrated as having frequently carried away the p^m of e^loquencein 
her discussions with the most learned academicians. Others again, with 
an intrepidity that might shame the degeneracy of a modent blw, plunged 
boldly into the studies of philosophy, history, and jurieprutoce. 
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no discipline could effectually control in an Arab, mdde 
them* ever ready for revolt. The Moslem states, thus re- 
duced in size and crippled by faction, were unable to resist 
the Christian forces; which were pressing on them from the 
North. By the middle w the ninth century, the Spaniards 
had reached the' D6uro and the Ebro, c By the close of the 
eleventh, they had. advanced their line of conquest, under 
the victorious banner of the Cid, to the Tagui. The 
swarms of^Africans who invaded the Peninsula, during the 
two following centuries, gave substantial support to their 
Mahtoetan ^ brethren ; and the cause of Christian Spain 
trembled in the balance for a' moment on the memorable day 
of Navas de Tolosa. ^1212.) But the fortunate issue of 
that battle, in which, according to the lying letter of Al- 
fonso the Ninth, “ one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
infidels perished, and only five^and-twenty Spaniards,” gave 
a permanent ascendancy to the Christian arms. The vigor- 
ous campaigns of James the First of Aragon, and of St. 
Ferdinand of Castile, gradually stripped away the remaining 
territories of Valencia, Murcia, and Andalusia ; so that, by 
the middle of the thirteenth century,, ’the constantly edn- 
tracting circle of the Moorish dominion had shesunh into the 
narrow limits of the province of Granada, Yet, on this 
comparatively small point of the Anei^Ht domain, the 
Saracens erected a hew kingdom' of suffi<?ient strength to 
resist, for more than tws^ o^ntttries, the ‘tmited forces of the 
Spanish monarchies, ' 

The Moorish territory of Granada -contained, within a 
circuit of about one* Kundred and eighty leagues, all the 
physical resources of a great empire. Its broad valleys 
were intersected by mountains rich in mineral wealth, whose 
hardy population supplied the state with husbandmen and 
soldiers. Its pastures were fed by abundant fountains, and 
its coasts studded with commodious ports, the principal 
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marts in the Mediterranean. In the midst, and crowning 
the whole as with a di|idem, rose the beautiful city of 
Granada. In the days of the Moors it was encompassed bj 
a wall, flanked by a thousand and thirty towera, with seven 
portals.* Its population, aocor^jjj^ to a crfntemporary, at 
the beginning of tl^e fourteenth centuiy Ritiounted^. to two 
hundred thousand souls *, t and various . attthors agree in 
attesting, that, at a later period, it could send; forth fifty 
thousand warriors from its gates. "^This statement will not 
appear exaggerated, if we consider* that the native popula- 
tion of the city was greatly swelled by. the influx of the 
ancient inhabitants of the districts lately conquered by the 
Spaniards. &n the summit of ohcpof the^ hills of the city 
was erected the royal fortress or palace nf the 'Alhambra, 
which was capable of containing within rt^ circuit forty 
thousand men.J The light^and elegant architecture of this 
edifice, whose magnificent ruins still form the most interest- 
ing monument in Spain, for the contemplation of the tra- 
veller, shows the great advancement of the art since the 
construction of the celebrated mosque of Cordova, Its 
graceful porticos arid colonnades, its domes and ceilings 
glowing with tints which in that transparent atmosphere 
have lost nothing of their original brilliancy, its airy halls so 
constructed as to admit the perfumfe of surrounding gardens 
and agrebable ventilations of the air, and its fountains which 
still shed their coolness over its deserted courts, manifest 
at once the taste, opulence, and Sybarite luxury of its 
proprietors. The streets are represented to have been 
narrow, many of the houses lofty, with turrets of curiously- 
wrought larch or marble, and with cornices of shining metal, 
‘Uhat glittered like stars through the 3a*‘k folj^ge of the 

• Garibay, Comp. lib. 39, cap, 3. + Zurita, Anal^, lib. 20, cap. 42, 

J L. Mai’ineo, Cosas Memorables, foL IjSB. 
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brange groves and the whole is compared to ** an 
enamelled vase, sparkling with hyacinths, and emeralds.*’^ 
Such are the florid strains in which the Arabic writers 
fondly descant on the gl^ies of Granada. 

At the foot of this J®lic of the genii lay the cultivated 
mga, or plain, so ’celebrated as the arena, for more than 
two centuries, of Moorish and Christian chivalry, every inch 
of whose soil may be said to have been fertilised with human 
blood. The Arabs exhausted on it all their powers of 
elaborate cultivation. They distributed the waters of the 
Xenil, which flowed through it, into a thousand channels for 
its more perfect irrigation. A constant succession of fruits 
and crops was obtained ^lihroughout the year. The products 
of the most opposite latitudes were transplanted there with 
success ; and^the hemp of the North grew luxuriant under 
the shadow of the vine and th^ olive. Silk furnished the 
principal staple of a traffic that was carried on through the 
ports of Almeria and Malaga. The Italian cities, then 
rising into opulence, derived their principal skill in this 
elegant manufacture from the Spanish Arabs. Florence, 
in particular, imported large quantities of the ravr iBaterial 
from them as late as the fifteenth century. Tfe Genoese 
are mentioned as having mercantile establishm^tg^in Gra- 
nada ; and treaties of cornmerce were entered Ihto wllh this 

* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabcs, tom. ii,p. Bibliotheca 

Escurialensis, tom. ii, pp. 248 et seq. — Pedraza, Ant^uedaiJ y Excelencias 
de Granada, (Madrid, 1608,) lif. 1. — Pedraza has collieted the various 
etymologies of the term Grenada, which some vA'iters ha^e traced to the 
fact of the city having heels' the spot where the pomegranate was first 
introduced from Africa ; others to the large quantity of grain in which its 
vega abounded ; otherjt again to the resemblance which the city, divided 
into two hillf thickly sprinkled with houses, bore to a half opened pome- 
granate, (Lib. 2, cap. 17.) The arms of the city, which were in part com- 
posed of a pomegranate, would seem to favour the derivation of its name 
from that of tho fruit. 
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nation, as well as with the crown of Aragon. Their ports 
swarmed with a motley contribution from ‘‘Europe, Africa, 
and the Levant so that “ Granada,” in the words of the^ 
historian, “ became the common city of all nations.” 

“ The reputation of the citizens fd®trustworthinesB, ” says 
a Spanish writer, “ 'w^s such, that their hare word was more 
relied on than a written contract is now among us and 
he quotes the saying of a Catholic bishop, that “ Moorish 
works and Spanish faith were all that were necessary to 
make a good Christian.”^ 

The revenue, which was cbmputed at twelve hundred 
thousand ducats, was derived from similar, but in some 
respects heavier impositions than those of the Caliphs of 
Cordova. The crown, besides being possessed of valuable 
plantations in the vega, imposed the onerous tax of one 
seventh on all the agricultural produce of the kingdom. 
The precious metals were also obtained in considerable 
quantities, and the royal mint was noted for the purity and 
elegance of its^,coin.t 

The sovereigns of Granada were for the most part dis- 
tinguished by l%eral liastes. They freely dispensed their 

* Peclraza, AntigdMad de Granada, fol. 101. — Denina, Delle Rivoluzioni 
d’ltalia. (Venezia, 1816.) — Capmany y Montplau, Memorias Histdricas 
sobre la Marina, Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona, (Madrid, 177.9-02.) tom. 
iii, p. 218 ; tom. iv, |»p. 67 et seq. — Conde, Dominacion do los Arabos,tom. 
iii, cap. 26. — The ambasikdor of the emperor Frederic III, on his passage 
to the court of Lisbon, in the middle of theififteenth centiiiy, contrasts the 
superior cultivation as well as general civilisation of Granada at this period 
with that of the other countries of Europe thro’^h which he had travelled. 
Sismondi, Histoire des Rdpuhliques Italiennes du Moyen-Age, (Paris, 
1818,) tom. ix. p. 405* ^ 

*t* Casiri, Bibliotheca EscurialenSis, tom. ii, pp. 25«0-258.-trThe fifth 
volume of the royal Spanish Academy of History contains aja erudite essay 
by Conde on Arabic money, principally with reference to that coined in 
Spain; pp. 225-315, 
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revenues in the protection of letters, the construction of 
sumptuous public works, and, ^bove all, in the display of 

courtly pomp, unrivalled by any of the princes of that 
period. Each day presented a succession of fHes and 
tourneys, in which the4lnight seemed less ambitious of the 
hardy prowess of <jhristian chivalry, ijim of displaying his 
inimitable horsemanship, and his dexterity in tlie elegant 
pastimes peculiar to his nation. The people of Granada, 
like those of ancient Rome, seem to have demanded a perpe- 
tual spectacle. Life was with them one long carnival, and 
Ihe season of revelry was prolonged until the enemy was at 
the gate. 

During the interval^' which had elapsed since the decay 
of the Omeyades, the Spaniards had been gradually rising 
in civilisaticyj to the level of their Saraceft enemies ; and, 
while their increased consequence secured them from the 
contempt with which they had formerly been regarded by 
the Mussulmans, the latter, in their turn, had not so far 
sunk in the scale as to have become the objects of the 
bigoted aversion which was, in after days, so heartily visited 
on them by the Spaniards. At this* period, therefore, the 
two nation's viewed each other with more liberality, probably, 
than at any previous or succeeding time, Thei^ respective 
monarchs conducted their mutual negoti^ions on a footing 
of perfect equality. We find several examples of Arabian 
sovereigns visiting in persetf the courti of Castile. These 
civilities were reciprocals^ by the Christian princes. As 
late as 1463, Henry the Eourth had a personal interview 
with the king of Granada, in the dominions of the latter. 
The two monarchs held their conference under a splendid 
pavilion j erected in the vega, before the gates of the city ; 
and, after an elchange of presents, the Spanish sovereign 
was escorted to the frontiers by a body of Moorish cavaliers. 
These acts of courtesy relieve in some measure the ruder 
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features of an almost uninterrupted warfare, that was neces- 
'larily kept up between the rival nations.* 

The Moorish and Christfan knights were also in the habit 
of exchanging visits at the courts of their respective masters. 
The latter were wont to repair to nfiranada to settle their 
affairs, pf honour, by^pe’*sonal rencountes, in the presence 
of its sovereign. The disaffected nobles of Castile, among 
whom Mariana especially notices the Velas and the Castros, 
often sought an asylum there, and served under the Moslem 
banner. With this interchange of social courtesy between 
the two nations, it could not but happen that eftch should 
contract somewhat of the peculiarities natural to the other. 
The Spaniard tcquired something o^ the gravity and mag- 
nificence of demeanour proper to the Arabian ; and the 
latter relaxed lis habitual reservh, and, above all, the 
jealousy and gross sensuality which characterise the nations 
of the East.t * 

* A specification of a royal donative in that day may serve to show the 
njartial spirit of the age. In one of these, made by the king of Granada 
to the Castilian sovereign, we find twenty noble steeds of the royal stud 
reared on the banks of th^ Xenil, with superb caparisons, and the same 
number of scimitars richly garnished with gold and jewels ; and in another 
mixed up with i)erfurae8 and cloth of gold, we meet with a litter of tame 
lions. (Conde, Dominacion de los Arahes, tom. iii.pp. 163, 183.) This 
latter symbol of royalty appears to have been deemed peculiaily appropriate 
to the kings of Leon. Ferreras informs us that the ambassadors from 
Franco at the. Castilian c#urt, in 1434, were received by John 11. with a 
f all-grown domesticated lion crouching at his^eet. (Hist. d’Espagne, tom. vi. 
p. 401.) The same taste appears still to exist in Turkey, Dr. Clarke, 
in his visit to Constantinople, met with one of these terrifie pets, who used 
to follow his master, Hassan Pacha, about like a dog. 

t Conde, Dominacion dc los Arahes, tom. iii. cap. 28. — Henriquez del 
Castillo (Crdnica, cap. 138,) gives an account of an inlqiided di^l between 
two Castilian nobles, in the presence of the king of Granada, as late as 
1470. One of the parties, Don Alfonso de Aguilar, falling to keep his 
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Indeed, if we were to rely on the pictures presented to us 
in the Spanish b^lads or romances, we should admit as 
unreserved an intercourse betwe^ the sexes to have existed 

r 

among the Spanish Arabs, as with any other people of 
Europe. The Moorish lady is represented there as an 
undisguised spectator of the public ^festivals ; while her 
knight, bearing an embroidered mantle or scarf, or some 
other token of her favour, contends openly in her presence 
for the prize of valour, mingles with her in the graceful 
dance of the Zambra, or sighs away his soul in moonlight 
serenades 'under her balcony.* 

engageiQeiit, the other rode^round the lists in triumph, t/ith his adversary’s 
portrwt contemptuously fastened to the tail of his horse. 

* It must he admitted, that these ballads, as far aj| facts are concerned, 
are too inexact <o furnish other than a very slippery foundation for history. 
The most beautiful portion perhaps of the Moorish ballads, for example, is 
taken up with the feuds of the Abencerrages, in the latter days of Granada. 
Yet this family, whose romantic story is still repeated to the traveller amid 
tlte ruins of the Alhambra, is scarcely noticed, as fai* as I am aware, by con- 
temporary writers, foreign or domestic, and wo,i^ild seem to owe its chief 
celebrity to the apocryphal version of Gin^s Perez de Hyta, whose 
sian tales,” according to the severe sentence Nic. Antonio, “ are fit only 
to amuse the lazy and the listless.” (Bibliotheca Nova, tom. i, 

But, although the Spanish ballads are not entitled tQ<4;he of Strict 
historical documents, they may yet perhaps be nweivM in evidence of the 
prevailing character of the social xtid^onB qf thfe remark indeed 

predicable of most works of ficti<;^"W^tten by authors contemporary Viith 
the events they describe, and Mp^cially so o<? that popular minstrelsy, 
which, emanating from a simph®, uncorrupted class, is less likely to swervo 
from truth than more ostentatious works of art. The long cohabitation of 
the Saracens with the Christians, (full evidence of which is afforded by 
Capmany, Mem. de. Barcelona, tom. iv. Apend. No. ll ; who quotes A 
document frbm the |)ublic archives of Catalonia, showing the great number 
of Saracens residing in Aragon even in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the most flourishing period of the Granadian empire,) had 
enabled many of them confessedly to ^cak and write the Spanish language 
with pmdty and elegance. Some of the graceful little songs, which are 
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Other circurjistances, especially the frescos still extant 
on Ihe walls of the Alhambra, may be cited as corroborative 
of the conclusions afforded by the romanceSf implying a lati- 
tude in the privileges accoided to the sex, similar to that in 
Christian countries, and altogether alien from the genius of 
Mahometanism.* The chivalrous charq,pter ascribed to the 
Spanish •Moslems appears, moreover, in perfect conformity 
to this. Thus some of their sovereigns, we are told, after 
the fatigues of the tournament, were , wont to recreate their 
spirits with ** elegant poetry, and florid discourses of amorous 
and knightly history.” The ten qualities, enumerated as 
essential to a true knight, were ‘‘piety, valour, courtesy, 
prowcas, the gifts of poetry and eloquence, and dexterity in 
the management of the horse, the sword, lance, and bow. ”t 

f 

still chanted by the peasantry of Spain in their dances t#the accompani- 
ment of the Castanet, are referred by^ competent critic (Conde, de la Pq^sia 
Oriental, MS.) to an Arabian origin. There can be little hazard, therefore, 
in imputing much of this peculiar minstrelsy to the Arabians themselves, 
the contemporaries, and perhaps the eyewitnesses, of the events they 
celebrate, 

* Casiri (Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii, p, 259,) has transcribed a 
passage from an Arabian author of the fourteenth century, inveighing 
bitterly against the luxury of the Moorish ladies, their gorgeous apparel 
and habits of expense, " amounting almost to insanity,’^ in a tone which 
may remind one of the similar philippic by his contemporary Dante, against 
his fair countrywomen of Florence. — Two ordinances of a king of Granada, 
cited by Conde in his History, prescribe the separation of the women from 
the men in the mosquef, and prohibit their attendance on certain festivaJs, 
without the protection of their husband* or some near relative.— -Theii* 
femmes savantesy as we have seen, were in the habit of conferring freely 
with men of letters, and of assisting in person^t the academical seances,-^ 
And lastly, the frescos alluded to in the text represent the presence of 
females at the tournaments, and the fortunate knigh^ receiving the palm of 
victory from their hands. • • 

f Conde, Domination de los Arabes, tom. i, p. 340 ; ilom. iii, p. 119. — 
The reader may compare these essentialB of a good Mo4em cavalier with 
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The history of the Spanish Arabs, -especially in the latter wars 
of Granada, furnishes repeated examples, not merely of the 
heroism which distinguished the ''European chivalry of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but occasionally of a 
polished courtesy that might have graced a Bayard or a 
Sidney. This conjbination of oriental magnificence and 
knightly prowess shed a ray of glory over the closing days 
of the Arabian empire in Spain, and served to conceal, 
though it could not correct, the vices which it possessed in 
common with all Mahometan institutions. 

The government of Granada was not administered with 
the same tranquillity as that of Cordova. Revolutions were 
perpetually occurring, j^rhich may be traced ^^‘sometimes to 
the tyranny of the prince, but more frequently to the fac* 
tions of the seraglio, the soldiery, or the licentious populace 
of the capital. The latter, indeed, more volatile than the 
sands iof the deserts from which they originally sprung, 
were driven by every gust of passion into the most frightful * 
excesses, deposing and even assassinating their monarchs, 
violating their palaces, and scattering abroad their beautiful 
collections and libraries ; while the kbgdom, unlike th|^ e£ 
Cordova, was so contracted in its extent, that every ^^nvdl- 
sion of the capital was felt to its farthest extren|kies, "i^till, 
however, it held out, almost miraculously, the Chris-* 

tian arms ; and the storms that beat upon it iqdesfeantly, for 
more than two centuries, scarcely wore ajra^ any thing fro^d 
its original limits, ^ 

Several circumstances may be pointed out as enabling 
Granada to maintain this protracted resistance. Its con- 
centrated population furnished such abundant supplies of 

those enumerated by old Froissart of a good and true Christian knight of 
his own day: “Le gentil chevalier a toutes ces nobles vertus que un 
chevalier doit avoir: il fut lie, loyal, amoureux, sage, secret, large, pieux, 
hardi, .entreprenant, et chcvaleureux.”— Chroniques, liv. 2, chap. 118. 
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soldiers, that its sovereigns could bring into the field an 
army of a hundred thousand men.^ Many of these were 
drawn from the regions "W Alpuxarras, whose rugged in-^ 
habilants had not been corrupted by the soft effeminacy of 
the plains. The ranks wore occasionally recruited, more- 
over, from the warl^jke tribes of Africa. The Moors of 
Granada l<rc praised by their enemies for their skill with 
the cross-bow, to the use of which they were trained from 
childhood. t But their strength lay chiefly in their cavalry* 
Their spacious vegas afforded an ample field for the display 
of their matchless horsemanship ; while the face of the 
country, intersected by mountains and intricate defiles, 
gave a manifeSt advantage to the Aiabian light-horse over 
the steel-clad cavalry of the Christians, and was particularly 
suited to the wild guerilla warfare in ^’^hich tjje Moors so 
much excelled. During the long hostilities of the country, 
almost every city had been converted into a fortress. #The 
number of these fortified places in the territory of Granada 
was ten times as great as is now to be found throughout the 
whole Peninsula. J Lastly, in addition to these means of 
defence^ msy’^ be mentioned their early acquaintance with 
gunpowder^ which, like the Greek fire of Constantinople, 
contributed perhaps in some degree to prolong their pre- 
carious existence beyond its natural term. 

But, after all, the strength of Granada, like that of Con- 
stantinople, lay less in its own resources than in the weakness 

* Casiri, on Arabian authority, computes it at 200,000 men. Bibl. 
Escurial. tom. i. p. 338 

t Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 250. 

Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. p. 169.— These ruined fortifica- 
tions still thickly stud the border territories of Granada J an<k many an 
Andalusian mill, along the hanks of thl^ Guadayr^ and Guadalquivir, 
retains its battlemented tower, which served for the defence of its inmates 
against the forays of the enemy. 

VOL. I. A A 
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of its enemies, who, distracted by the feuds of a turbulent 
aristocracy, especially during the^long minorities with which 
^ Castile was afflicted, perhaps moi^ than any other nation in 
Europe, seemed to be more remote from the conquest of 
Granada at the death of Henry the Fourth than at that of 
St. Ferdinand in 'the thirteenth centi^ry. Before entering 
on the achievement of this conquest by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, it may not be amiss to notice the probable influence 
exerted by the Spanish Arabs on European civilisation. 

Notwithstanding the high advances made by the Arabians 
in almost every branch of learning, and the liberal import of 
certain sayings ascribed to Mahomet, the spirit of his religion 
was eminently unfavoarable to letters. The Koran, what- 
ever be the merit of its literary execution, does not, we be- 
lieve, contain a single precept in favour of general science. ^ 
Indeed, during the first century after its promulgation, 
almifc as little attention was bestowed upon this by the 
Saracens, as in their “days of ignorance,” as the period 
is stigmatised which preceded the advent of their apostle. t 
But, after the nation had reposed from its tumultuous mili- 
tary career, the taste for elegant pl(SisUres, which naturally 
results from opulence and leisure, began to flow in upon it. 


* D’Herbelot, (Bib. Orientale, tom. i. p. 630,) among other authentic 
traditions of Mahomet, quoteb one as indicating his encouragement of letters, 
viz. “ That the ink of the doctors and the blood of the martyrs i),re of 
equal price.” M. QSlsner (Des Etfets dela Religion de Mohammed, Paris, 
1810,) has cited several otlters of the same liberal import. But such 
traditions cannot bo received in evidence of the original doctrine of the 
prophet. They are rejected as apocryphal by the Persians and the whole 
sect of the Shiites, and are entitled to little weight with a European. 

*t* When the caHph A1 Mamon encouraged, by his example as well as 
patronage^ a more enlightened policy, he was accused by the more opthodox 
Mussulmans of attempting to subvert the principles of their religion. — Sec 
Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arabum, (Oxon. 1650,) p. 166. 
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It entered upon this new field with all its charactcrisitc 
enthusiasm, and seemed ambitious of .attaining the same 
pre-eminence in science tlfat it had already reached in arms^ 

It' was at the commencement of this period of intellectual 
fermentation, that the last of the Omeyades, escaping into 
Spain, established t|jere the kingdom of* Cordova, and im- 
ported along with him the fondness for luxury and letters 
that had begun to display itself in the capitals of the East. 
His munificent spirit descended upon his successors ; and, 
on the breaking up of the empire, the various capitals, 
Seville, Murcia, Malaga, Granada, and others which rose 
upon its ruins, became the centres of so many intellectual 
systems, that continued to emit a steady lustre through the 
clouds and darkness of succeeding centuries. The period of 
this literary civilisation reached far hito tl^ fourteenth 
century, and thus, embracing an interval of six hundred 
years, may be said to have exceeded in duration of 
any other literature ancient or modern. 

There were several auspicious circumstances in the con- 
dition of the Spanish Arabs, which distinguished them from 
their Mahometan brethren. The temperate climate of Spain 
was far more propitious to robustness and elasticity of intel- 
lect than the sultry regions of Arabia and Africa. .Its long 
line of coast and convenient havens opened to it an enlarged 
commerce. Its number of rival states encouraged a gener- 
ous emulation, like tiiat which glowed in ancient Greece and 
modern Italy ; and was infinitely •more favourable to the 
development of the mental powers than the far-extended 
and sluggish empires of Asia. Lastly, •a familiar intercourse 
with the Europeans served to mitigate in the Spanish Arabs 
some of the more degrading superstitions ?ncident|ito their 
religion, and to impart to them nobler ideas of the indepen- 
' dence and moral dignity of man than are to he found in the 
slaves of eastern despotism. 


A A 2 
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Under these favourable circumstances, provisions for 
education were liberally multiplied ; colleges, academies, 
^und gymnasiums springing up ^ontaneously, as it were, 
not merely in the principal cities, but in the most obscure 
villages of the country. No less than fifty of these colleges 
or schools could be- discerned scattered^over the suburbs and 
populous plain of Granada. Every place of notd seems to 
have furnished materials for a literary history. The copious 
catalogues of writers, still extant in the Escurial, Sihow how 
extensively the cultivation of science was pursued, even 
through its minutest subdivisions ; while a biographical 
notice of blind men, eminent for their scholarship in Spain, 
proves how far the general avidity for knowledge triumphed 
over the most discouraging obstacles of nature.^ 

The Spanish Arabs emulated their countrymen of the 
East in their devotion to natural and mathematical science. 
The^penetrated into the remotest regions of Africa and 
Asia, transmitting an exact account of their proceedings to 
the national academies. They contributed to astronomical 
knowledge by the number and accuracy of their observa- 
tions, and by the improvement of*’ instruments and the 
erection of observatories, of which the noble tower of 
Seville is one of the earliest examples. They furnished 
their full proportion in the department of history, which, 
according to an Arabian author cited by DTlerbelot, could 
boast of thirteen hundred writers. The treatises on logic 

*y 

• Andres, Letteratura, part. 1, cap. 8-10. — Casiri, Bibliotheca Escuria- 
lensis, tom. ii. pp, 71-2S1, et passim. — I had stated in the early editions, 
on the authority of Casing that seventy public libraries existed in Spain at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. A sagacious critic, in the Edin- 
burgh Review foi^ Stannary, 1839, in a stricture' well deserved on this 
passage, remarks that after a careful examination of the manuscript in the 
Escurial to which Casiri refers for his account, he could find no warrant for . 
the assertion. It must be confessed to savour rather strongly of the 
gigantesquQ. 
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and metaphysics amount to one ninth of the surviving 
treasures of the Escurial ; and, to conclude this summary of 
naked details, some of th^r scholars appear to have enterec^ 
upon as various a field of philosophical inquiry as would be 
crowded into a modern encyclopaedia.* 

The results, it mi^t be confessed, do*not appear to have 
corresponded with this magnificent apparatus and unrivalled 
activity of research. The mind of the Arabians was distin- 
guished by the most opposite characteristics, which some* 
times, indeed, served to neutralise each other. An acute 
and subtile perception was often clouded by mysticism and 
abstraction. They combined a habit of classification and 
generalisation^ \\ith a marvellous fcndness for detail ; a 
vivacious fancy with a patience of application that a German 
of our day might envy ; and, while in fiction ^ey launched 
boldly into originality, indeed extravagance, they were con- 
tent in philosophy to tread servilely in the track ofHheir 
ancient masters. They derived their science from versions 
of the Greek philosophers ; but as their previous discipline 
had not prepared them for its reception, they were oppressed 
rather than stimulated by the weight of the inheritance. 
They possessed an indefinite power of accumulation, but 
they rarely ascended to general principles, or struck out 
new and important truths; at least, this is certain in regard 
to their metaphysical labours. 

Hence Aristotle, •who taught them to arrange what they 
had already acquired, rather thaii to advance to new dis- 


* Casiri mentions one of these universal gei^Huses, who published no less 
than a thousand and fifty treatises on the various topics of Ethics, History, 
Law, Medicine, &c. — Bibliotheca Escurialensis, torotii. p. 107. — See also 
tom. i. p. 370 ; tom. ii. p. 71 et alibi. — Zuniga, AnnaJes de SctUla, p. 22, 
— D’Herbelot, Bib. Orientale, voce Tarikh, — Masdeu, Historia Critica, 
tom. xiii. pp. 203, 205. — Andies, Letteratura, part. 1, cap. 8. 
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coveries, became the god of their idolatry. They piled 
commentary on commentary, and, in their blind admiration 
pf his system, may be almost siiid to have been more of 
Peripatetics than the Stagirite himself. The Cordovan 
Avcrroes was the most eminent of his Arabian com- 
mentators, and undoubtedly contributed more than any 
other individual to establish the authority of ArisVotle over 
the reason of mankind for so many ages. Yet his various 
have served, in the opinion of European critics, 
rather than dissipate the ambiguities of his 
and have even led to the confident assertion that 
he was wholly unacquainted with the Greek language.* 

The Saracens gave^'an entirely new face to pharmacy 
and chemistry. They introduced a great variety of salu- 
tary medicaments into Europe. The Spanish Arabs, in 
particular, are commended by Sprengel above their brethren 
for thiir observations on the practice of medicine. f But 
whatever real knowledge they possessed was corrupted by 

* Consult, the sensible, though perhaps severe, remarks of D^^mnda 
on Arabian science. (Hist, de Philosophic,* tppi. iv. cap. ^54.) — The 
reader may also peruse with advantage inquisition on Arabian meta- 
physics in Turner’s History of England, Vol. iv. pp, 405-449.— Brucker, 
Hist. Philosophise, tom. iii, p. 105. — liudovii^s' Vives seems to have been 
the author of the imputation in the text (Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus 
tom. ii. p. 394.) Averrocs translated some of the philosophical works of 
Aristotle from the Greek into Arabic ; a Latin version of which trans- 
lation was afterwards made. Though D’Herbelot is mistaken (Bib. 
Oricntale, art. Moschd,) in saying that Avcrroes was the first who translated 
Aristotle into Arabic ; as this had been done two centuries before, at least, 
by Honain and others in the ninth century, (see Casiri, Bibliotheca Es- . 
curialensis, tom. i. p. 304,) and Baylo has shown that a Latin version of, 
the Stagirite was used by the Europeans before the alleged period. — See 
art. Avcrroes. 

+ Sprengel, Histoire de la M^decine, traduite par Jourdan, (Paris, 
1815,) tom. ii. pp, 263 et seq. 
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their inveterate propensiiy for mystical and occult science# 
They too often exhausted both health and fortune in fruit- 
1 >8s researches after the |lixir of life and the philosopher’s 
stone. Their medical prescriptions were regulated by th^ 
aspect of the stars. Their physics were debased by magic, 
their chemistry degenerated into alcheryy, their astronomy 
into astrology. * 

In the fruitful field of history, their success was even 
more equivocal. They seem to have been wholly destitute 
of the philosophical spirit which gives life to this kind of 
composition. They were the disciples of fatalism and the 
subjects of a despotic government. Man appeared to them 
only in the contrasted aspects of slave arid master. What, 
could they know of the finer moral relations, or of the higher 
energies of the soul, which are developed under free and 
beneficent institutions ? Even could they ha^^ formed con^ 
ceptions of these, how vmuW they have dared to express 
them ? Hence their histories are too often mere barren 
chronological details, or fulsome panegyrics on their princyps, 
unenlivened by a single spark of philosophy or criticism. 

Although the Span'sh Arabs are not entitled to the credit 
of having wrought any important revolution in intellectual 
or moral science, they are commended by a severe critic, as 
exhibiting in their writings “ the germs of many theories 
which have been reproduced as discoveries in later ages, 
and they silently perfected several of those useful arts which 
have had a sensible influence on the happiness and improve- 
ment of mankind. Algebra, anJ the higher mathematics, 
were taught in their schools, and thence diffused over 
Europe. The manufacture of paper, which, since the inven- 
tion of printing, has contributed so essentially to the rapid 
circulation of knowledge, was derived through*them.* Mr. Casiri 


Degerando, Hist, de Philosophic, tom. iv, ubi supra. 
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bas discovered several manuscripts of cotton paper in the 
Escurial as earlj as 1009, and of linen paper of the date of 
1106 the origin of which latl;^r fabric Tiraboschi has 
ascribed to an Italian of Trevigi, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, t Lastly, the application of gunpowder 
to military science,,, which has wrought an' equally important 
revolution, though of a more doubtful complexioti, in the 
condition of society, was derived through the same channel. J 
The influence of the Spanish Arabs, however, is dis- 
cernible, not so much in the amount of knowledge, as in 
the impulse which they communicated to the long dormant 
energies of Europe. Their invasion was coeval with the 
commencement of thf^^ night of darkness ♦which divides 
the modern from the ancient world. The soil had been 
impoverished by long assiduous cultivation. The Arabians 
came like a ‘^torrent sweeping down and obliterating even 
the land-marks of former civilisation, but bringing with it 


* Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii.p. 9. — Andres, Letteratura, part. 1, 
cap. 10. 

*f* Letteratura Italiana, tom. V. p. 87. * , 

X The battle of Crecy furnishes the earliest ittstance bn record of the use 
of artillery by the European Christians'^ although Du Can^b, among 
several examples which he enumerates, has traced a distinct notice of its 
existence as far back as 1338. (Glossarium adScriptores Mediae et Infimae 
Latinitatis, Paris, 1739; and Supplement, Paris, 1766 ; \oce Bom^arda.) 
The history of the Spanish Arabs carries it to a m]^ 9 h earlier period# It 
was employed by the Moorish king of Granada at tha siege of Baza, in 1312 
and 1325. (Conde, Dominaciojj^ de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 18. — Casiri, 
Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii. p. 7.) It is distinctly noticed in an 
Arabian treatise ai ancient as 1249 ; and finally, Casiri quotes a passage 
from a Spanish author at the olose of the eleventh century, (whose MS. 
accordin| to Nic. Antonio, though familiar to scholars, lies still entombed 
in the ^ust ^of libraries,) which describes the use of artillery in a naval 
engagement of that period between the Moors of Tunis and of Seville. 
—Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii. p. 8. — Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca 
Tetus, tom. ii. p. 12. 
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a fertilising principle, which, as the waters receded, gave 
new life and loveliness to the landscape. The writings 
of the Saracens were t%i,nslated and diffused throughout 
Europe. Their schools were visited by disciples, who, 
roused from their lethargy, caught somewhat of the generous 
enthusiasm of their masters ; and a healthful action was 
given to^he European intellect, which, however ill directed 
at first; was thus prepared for the more judicious and suc- 
cessful efforts of later times.^ 

It is comparatively easy to determine the value of the 
scientific labours of a people, for truth is the Same in all 
languages ; but the laws of taste differ so widely in different 
nations, that It requires a nicer disgrimination to pronounce 
fairly upon such works as are regulated by them. Nothing 
is more common than to see the pc etry of the East con- 
demned as tumid, over-refined, infected witE meretricious 
ornaments and conceits, and^ in short, as every way contra- 
vening the principles of good taste. Few of the critics, 
who thus peremptorily condemn, are capable of reading a 
line of the original. The merit of poetry, however, consists 
so much in its literary execution, that a person, to pronounce 
upon it, should be intimately acquainted with the whole 
import of the idiom in which it is written. The style of 
poetry, indeed of all ornamental writing, whether prose or 
verse, in order to produce a proper effect, must be raised 
or relieved, as it ^ere, upon the prevailing style of social 
intercourse. Even where this ^is highly figurative and 
impassioned, as with the Arabians, whose ordinary language 
is made up of metaphor, that of tho^poet must be still more 
so. Her^ce the tone of elegant literature varies so widely 
in different countries, even in those «f^ Euroj>e, which 
approach the nearest to each other in their principles of 
taste, that it would be found difficult, if not impossible, 
to effect a translation of the most admired specimens of 
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eloquence from the language of one nation into that of any 
other. A page of Boccaccio or Bembo, for instance, done 
into literal English, would have an^jair of intolerable artifice 
and verbiage. The choicest morsels of Massillon, Bossuet, 
or the rhetorical Thomas, would savour marvellously of 
bombast ; and howocould we in any decree keep pace with 
the magnificent march of the Castilian I Yet sarely we 
are not to impugn the taste of all these nations, who attach 
much more importance, and have paid (at least this is true 
of the French and Italian) much greater attention to the 
mere beauties of literary finish than English writers. 

'Whatever may be the sins of the Arabians on this head, 
are certainly not ^thosc of negligence. ^The Spanish 
Ai^abs, in particular, were noted for the purity and elegance 
of their idiom ; insomuch that Casiri afi’ects to determine 
the locality of' an author by the superior refinement of his 
style. Their copious philological and rhetorical treatises, 
their arts of poetry, grammars, and rhyming dictionaries, 
show to what an excessive refinement they elaborated the 
art of composition. Academies, far more numerous than 
those of Italy, to which they subsequently served for a model, 
invited by their premiums frequent competitions in poetry 
and eloquence. To poetry, indeed, especially of the 
tender kind, the Spanish Arabs seem to hAve^heen as indis- 
criminately addicted as the Italians in the time of Petrarch; 
and there was scarcely a doctor in churgh or state, but at 
some time or other offered up Jas amorous incense on the 
altar of the muse.* 

With all this poetiq feeling, however, the Arabs never 
availed themselves of the treasures of Grecian eloquence 

f PetrareV: compls^fes in one of his letters from the country, that ^^Juris- 
consults and diviries, nay, his own valet, had takeii to rhyming ; and he 
was afraid the very cattle might begin to low in verse ; apud De Sade, 
M^moires pour La Vie do P^trar(][ue, tom. iii. p. 243, 
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which lay ©pen before them. Not a poet or orator of any 
eminence in that language seems to have been translated 
by thern.’’^ The tempe^te tone of Attic composition ap- 
peared tame to the fervid conceptions of the East. Neither 
did they venture upon what in Europe are considered the 
higher walks of the art, the drama aivi the epic.t None 
of their Writers in prose or verse show much attention to 
tli^ development or dissection of character. Their inspira- 
tion exhaled in lyrical effusions, in elegies, epigrams, and 
idyls. They sometimes, moreover, like the Italians, em- 
ployed verse as the vehicle of instruction in th© grave and 
recondite sciences. The general character of their poetry 
is bold, fioridf impassioned, richly goloured with imagery, 
sparkling with conceits and metaphors, and occasionally 
breathing a deep tone of moral sensibility, as in some of 
the plaintive effusions ascribed by Conde to flie royal poets 
of Cordova. The compositibns of the golden age of the 
Abassides, and of the preceding period, do not seem to have 
been infected with the taint of exaggeration, so offensive to 
a European, which distinguishes the later productions in the 
decay of the empire. 

Whatever be thought of the influence of the Arabic on 
Euiopeim literature in general, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it has been considerable on the Provengale and 
the Castilian. In the latter, especially, so far from being 

'•‘Andres, Letteratura, part. l,cap. 11. — Yet this popular assertion is 
contradicted by Reinesius, who states, thfft both Homer and Pindar were 
translated into Ambic by the middle of the eighth century. — See Pahricus, 
Bibliotheca Oraeca, (Hamh. 1712-38,) tom. »i. p. 753. 

•f* Sir William Jones, Traits sur la Poesio Orientale, sec. 2. — Sismondi 
says that Sir W. Jones is mistaken in citing the history of Timour by Ebn 
Arabschah, as an Arabic epic. (Litterature du Midi, tom. i.jff 67.) It is 
Sismondi who is mistaken, since the English critic states that the Arabs 
have no heroic poem, and that this poetical prose history is not accounted 
Such even by the Arabs themselves. 
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confined to the vocabularj, or to external forms of com- 
position, it seems to have penetrated deep into its spirit, 
and is plainly discernible in that^ affectation of stateliness 
and oriental hyperbole, which characterises Spanish writers 
even at the present day; in the subtilties and conceits 
with which the ancient Castilian verse is so liberally 
bespangled ; and in the relish for proverbs and prudential 
maxims, which is so general that it may be considered 
national.^ 

* It would require much more learning than I am fortified with to enter 
into the merits of the question which has been raised respecting the pro- 
bable influence of the Arabian on the literature of Europe. A. W. Schlegel, 
ia a work of little hulk, hut much value, in refuting withshis usual vivacity 
the extravagant theory of Andres, has been led to conclusions of an oppo- 
site nature, which may he thought perhaps scarcely less extravagant. 
(Observations sur^la Langue et la Litterature Proven 9 aleB, p. 64.) It must 
indeed seem highly improbable that the Saracens, who, during the middle 
ages, were so far superior in science aAl literary culture to the Europeans, 
could have resided so long in immediate contact with them, and in those 
very countries indeed which gave birth to the most cultivated poetry of 
that period, without exerting some perceptible influence upon Be this 
as it may, its influence on the Castilian cannot reasonably be disputed. 
This has been briefly traced by Conde in an “ tssay on Oriental Poetry,” 
Poesia Oriental^ whoso publication he anticipates in the preface to his 

History of the Spanish Arabs,” hut which still remains in manuscript. 
(The copy I have used is in the Library of Mr. George Ticknor.) Ho 
professes in this work to discern in the earlier Castilian poetry, in the Ci<l, 
the Alexander, in Berceo’s the arch-pricst of Hita’s, and others of similar 
antiquity, most of the peculiarities and varieties! of Arabian verse ; the 
same cadences and number of^syllables, the same intermixture of asso- 
nances and consonances, the double hemistich and prolonged repetition of 
the final rhyme. From the same source he derives much of the earlier 
rural minstrelsy of Spain, as well as the measures of its romances and 
seguidillas ; and in the Preface to his History, he has ventured on the hold 
assertion, tl\at the <2astilian owes so much of its vocabulary to the Arabic, 
that it may he almost accounted a dialect of the latter, Conde’s criticisms, 
however, must he quoted with reserve. His habitual studies had given 
him such a keen relish for oriental literature, that he was, in a manner, 
denaturalised from his own. 
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A decided effect has been produced on the romantic 
literature of Europe bj those tales of fairy enchantment, so 
characteristic of oriental genius, and in which it seems to 
ha\e revelled with uncontrolled delight. These tales, whiclSt 
furnished the principal diversion of the East, were imported 
by the Saracens into Spain ; and we fiad the monarchs of 
Cordova Solacing their leisure hours with listening to their 
rawiSy or novelists, who sang to them 

‘‘ Of lady«-love and war, romance, and knightly worth 
The same spirit, penetrating into France, stimulated the 
more sluggish inventions of the trouverCy and, at a later and 
more polished period, called forth the imperishable creations 
of the Italian muse.f • 

It is unfortunate for the Arabians that their literature 
should be locked up in a character anu idioni^so difficult of 
access to European scholars. ^ Their wild imaginative poetry, 
scarcely capable of transfusion into a foreign tongue, is 
made known to us only through the medium of bald prose 
translation ; while their scientific treatises have been done 
into Latin with an inaccuracy which, to make use of a pun 
of Casiri’s, merits the name of perversions rather than 
versions of the originals.J How obviously inadequate, then,, 

* Byron’s beautiful line may seem almost a version of Conde’s Spanish 
text, sucesos de armas y de amorcs con muy estraiios lances y en elegante 
estilo.” — Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. i. p. 457. 

■f Sismondi, in his Litt^rature du Midi (tom. i. pp. 267 et* seq.), and 
more fully in his Republiques Italiennes (tom. xvi. pp. 448 et seq.), 
derives the jealousy of the sex, the ideas of honour, and the deadly spirit 
of revenge, which distinguished the southejp nations of Europe in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, from the Arabians. Whatever bethought 
of the jealousy of tho sex, it might have been supposed that the principles 
of honour and the spirit of revenge might, without seekings further, find 
abundant precedent in the feudal habits and institutions of our European 
ancestors. 

X “ Quas pervernones potius, quam versionei meritd dixeris.” — Biblio- 
theca Escurialeusis, tom. i. p. 266. 
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are our means of forming any just estimate of their literary 
merits ! It is unfortunate for them, moreover, that the 
Turks, the only nation which, fro^i an identity of religion 
and government with the Arabs, as well as from its political 
consequence, would seem to represent them on the theatre 
of modern Europe, *' should be a race ^ so degraded ; one 
which, during the five centuries that it has been ffi posses- 
sion of the finest climate and monuments of antiquity, has 
so seldom been quickened into a display of genius or added 
so little of positive value to the literary treasures descended 
from its ancient masters. Yet this people, so sensual and 
sluggish, we are apt to confound in imagination with the 
sprightly, intellectual ^ rab. Both, indeed, liave been sub- 
jected to the influence of the same degrading political and 
religious institutions, which on the Turks have produced the 
resulfc naturally to have been expected ; while the Arabians, 
on the other hand, exhibit the Extraordinary phenomenon of ^ 
a nation, under all these embarrassments, rising to a high 
degree of elegance and intellectual culture. 

The empire which once embraced more than half of the 
ancient world, has now shrunk withifl its original limits ; 
and the Bedouin wanders over his nathe desert as free, and 
almost as uncivilised, as before the coming of his apostle. 
The language, which was once Spbken along the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean and the whole extent of the 
Indian ocean, is broken up Into a variety of discordant 
dialects. Darkness has %ain settled over those regions of 
Africa which were illumined by the light of learning. The 
elegant dialect of the Iforan is studied as a dead language, 
even in the birth-place of the prophet. Not a printing 
press at this dg,j is to be found throughout the whole 
Arabian Peninsula. Even }n Spain, in Christian Spain, 
alas ! the contrast is scarcely less degrading. A death- 
like torpor has succeeded to her former intellectual activity. 
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Her cities are emptied of the population with which they 
teemed in the days oi the Saracens. Her climate is 
as fair, hut her fields ^o longer bloom with the same 
ricli and variegated husbandry. Her most interesting 
monuments are those constructed by the Arabs ; and the 
traveller, as he wanders amid their desolate, but beautiful 
ruins, p.mders on the destinies of a people whose very 
existence seems now to have been almost as fanciful as the 
mapical creations in one of their own fairy tales. 


Notwithstanding the history of the Arabs is so intimately connected with 
that of the Spaniards, that it may be justly said to form the reverse side of 
it, and notwithftanding the amplitude of^au then tic documents in the 
Arabic tongue to he found in the public libraries, the Castilian writers, 
even the most eminent, until the latter half of the last century, with an 
insensilulity which can be imputed to nothing else hut spirit of religious 
bigotry, have been content to djnve their narratives exclusively from 
national authorities. A fire, which occurred in the Escurial in 1671, 
having consumed more than three quarters of the magnificent collection of 
eastern manuscripts which it contained, the Spanish government, taking 
some shame to itself, as it would appear, for its past supin^ness, caused a 
copious catalogue of the yirviving volumes, to the number of 1 850, to be 
compiled by the learned Casiri ; and the result was his celebrated work, 
“ Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis,” wliich appeared in the years 
1760-70, and which would reflect credit from the splendour of its typo- 
graphical execution on any press of the present day. This work, although 
censured by some later orientalists as hasty and superficial, must ever bo 
highly valued as affording the only complete index to the rich repertory of 
Arabian manuscripts iif the Escurial, and for the ample evidence which it 
exhibits of the science and mental cultur# of the Spanish Arabs. Several 
other native scholars, among whom Andres and Masdeu may be particu- 
larly noticed, have made extensive researches into the literary history of 
this people. Still their political history, so essential to a correct know- 
ledge of the Spanish, was comparatively neglected, j^ntil Sefior Conde, the 
late learned librarian of the Academy, who had givin arapl# evidence of 
his oriental learning in his version and illustrations of the Nubian Geo- 
grapher, and a Dissertation on Arabic Coins, published in the fifth volume 
of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of History, compiled his work 
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entitled Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espana.'” The 
first volume appeared in 1820; but unhappily the death of its author, 
occurring in the autumn of the same year, prevented the completion of his 
design. The two remaining volumes, howffver, were printed in the course 
of that and the following year from his own manuscripts ; and, although 
their comparative meagreness and confused chronology betray the want of 
the same paternal hand, fehey contain much intei’esting information. The 
relation of the conquest of Granada, especially, with which th» work con- 
cludes, exhibits some important particulars in a totally different point of 
view from that in which they bad been presented by the principal Spanish 
historians. 

The first volume, which may be considered as having received the last 
touches of its*^ author, embraces a circumstantial narrative of the gi’eat 
Saracen invasion, of the subsequent condition of Spain under the viceroys, 
and of the empire of the Omeyadcs ; undoubtedly tlv most splendid 
portion of the Arabian annaVs, but the one, unluckily, which has been 
most copiously illustrated in the popular work compiled by Cardonne from 
the oriental manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris. As this author, 
however, has followed the Spanish and the latter authorities indiscrimi- 
nately, no part of his book can he *oited as a genuine Arabic version, 
except, indeed, the last sixty pages, comprising the conquest of Granada, 
which Cardonne professes in his preface to have drawn exclusively from an 
Arabian manuscript. Conde, on the other hand, professes to have adhered 
to his originals with such scrupulous fidelity, that ‘‘ the European reader 
may feel that he is perusing an Arabian author ; ” and certainly very 
strong internal evidence is afforded of the truth of this assertion, in the 
peculiar national and religious spirit which pervades the work, and in a 
certain florid gasco0ade of style common with the oriental writers. It is 
this fidelity that i^^itutes the peculiar value of Conde ’s narrative. It is 
the first time thaf|^e Arabians, at least those of Spain, the part of the 
nation which reacSjpd the highest degree of refineratnt, have been allow'ed 
to speak for the Aclves. The ^istory, or rather tissue of histories, em- 
bodied in the translation, is certainly conceived in no very philosophipal 
spirit, and contains, as might be expecte^ from an Asiatic pen, little for 
the edification of a European ^reader on subjects of policy and government. 
The narrative is, moreover, encumbered with frivolous derails and a barren 
muster-roll o^f namestalid titles, which would better become a genealogical 
table than a history. But, with every deduction, it must he allowed to 
exhibit a sufficiently clear view of the mtricato conflicting relations of the 
petty principalities which swarmed over the Peninsula; and to fuinish 
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abundant evidence of a wide-spread intellectual improvement amid all the 
horrors of anarchy and a ferocious despotism. The work has already been 
translated or rather paraphrased into French. The necessity of an English 
version will doubtless he in a%reat degree superseded by the History 
the Spanish Arabs, preparing for the Cabinet Cyclopaedia by Mr. Southey, 
— a writer with whom few Castilian scholars will be willing to compete, 
even on their o vvn ground ; and who is, happily, not exposed to the 
national og religious pi^juuiccs which can interfere with his rendering 
perfect justice to his subject. 
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WAR ^^tJRANADA. — SURPRISE OP ZAHARA. — CAPTURE OF ALHAMA. 

Br 1481—1482. 


Zid^a surprised by the Moors. — Marquis of Cadiz. — His expedition 
against Alhama. — Valour of the citizens. — Desperate Struggle.— Fall 
of Alhama. — Consternation of the Moors. — Vigorous measures of 
the Queen. 


No sooner had Ferdinand and Isabella restored internal 
tranquillity to their dominions, and made the strength 
effective which had been acquired by their union under 
one government, than they 'turned their eyes to thoije 
fair regions of the Peninsula over which the Moslem 
crescent had reigned triumphant for nearly eight centuries. 
Fortunately an act of aggression on the part of the 
Moor&f furnished a pretext for entefing on their plan of 
conquest, at the moment when it was ripe for execution. 
Aben Ismail, who had ruled in Granada during the latter 
part of John the Second's reign, and the commencement 
of Henry the Fourth’s, had been partly indebted for his 
throne to the former monarch ; and sentiments of gratitude, 
combined with a naturally amiable disposition, had led him 
to foster as amicable relations with the Christian princes, as 
the jealousy of two nations, that might bo considered the 
natural enemies of each other, would permit ; so that, 
notwithstanding, Vin occasional border foray, or the capture 
of a frontier fortress, such a correspondence was maintained 
between the two kingdoms, that the nobles of Castile^ 
frequently resorted to the court of Granada, where, forgetting 
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tlieir ancient feuds, they mingled with the Moorish cavaliers 
in thct generous pastimes of chivalry. 

Muley Abul Hacen, tjho succeeded his father in 1466, 
was of a very different temperament. His fiery character 
prompted him, when very young, to violate the truce 
by an unprovoked inroad into Andalusia ; and, although 
after hn accession domestic troubles occupied him too 
closely to allow leisure for foreign war, ho still cherished in 
secret the same feelings of animosity against the Christians. 
AVlien, in 1476, the Spanish sovereigns required, as the 
condition of a renewal of the truce which he sblicited, the 
payment of the annual tribute imposed on his predecessors, 
he proudly relied, that the mintj^ of Granada coined no 
longer gold, but steel.’* His subsequent conduct did not 
belie the spirit of this Spartan answei * 

At length, towards the close of the year 1^81, the storm 
which bad been so long gathering, burst upon Zabara, a 
small fortified town on the frontier of Andalusia, crowning a 
lofty eminence, washed at its base by the river Guadalete, 
which from its position seemed almost inaccessible. The 
garrison, trusting to •these natural defences, sufi:er^ itself 
to be surprised, on the u%ht of the 26th of December, by 
the Moorish monarch ; who, scaling the walls under favour 
of a furious tempest, which prevented his approach from 
being readily heard, put to the sword such of the guard as 
offered resistance, rfind swept away the whole population of 
the place, men, women, and cliilc^en, in slavery to Granada. 

The intelligence of this disaster caused deep mortification 
to the Spanish sovereigns, especWlly to Ferdinand, by 
whose grandfather Zahara had been recovered from the 
Moors. Measures were accordingly taken*{or strejigthening 

♦ Cardonne, Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. lii. pp. 467-469. — 
Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 32, 34. 

RB 2 
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the whole line of frontier, and the utmost vigilance was 
exerted to detect soipe vulnerable point of the enemy, on 
which . retaliation might he successfully inflicted. Neither 
were the tidings of their own successes welcomed with the 
joy that might have been expected by the people of 
Granada. The prognostics, it was said, afforded by the 
appearance of the heavens, boded no good. Mlire sure 
prognostics were afforded in the judgments of think- 
ing men, who deprecated the temerity of awakening the 
wrath of .a vindictive and powerful enemy. “Woe is 
me ! exdiumed an ancient Alfaki, on quitting the hall 
of audience. “ The ruins of Zahara will fall on our own 
heads ; the days of thQ Moslem empire in Spain are now 
Uitiinbered ! 

It was not long before the desired opportunity for 
retaliation presented itself to the Spaniards. One Juan 
de Ortega, a captain of escalaHores, or scalers, so denomi^ 
nated from the peculiar service in which they were 
employed in besieging cities, who had acquired some repu- 
tation under John the Second in the wars of RoutsiHQ|», 
reported to Diego de Merlo, assistant* of Seville, that the 
fortress of Alhama, situated in the heart of the Moorish 
territories, was so negligently guarded, that it might be 
easily carried by an enemy who had skill enough to ap- 
proach it. The fortress, as well as the city of the same 
name, which it commanded, was built, lUte many others in 

* Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icos,*MS. cap. 51. — Conde, Doininacion de los 
Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 34. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat6lico8, p. 180.— L. Marineo, 
Cosas Memorablcs, fol. Marmol, Historia del Rebelion y Castigo 

de los Moriscoa, (Madrid, 1797,) lib. 1, cap. 12. 

Lebrija states that tthe revenues of Granada, at the commencememt of 
this war, anfounted to a million of gold ducats, and that it kep^t in pay 
7,000 horsemen on its^peace establishment, and could send forth 21,000 
warriors from its gates. The last of these estimates would not seem to bo 
exaggerated. — Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii, lib. 1, cap. L 
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that turbulent period, along the crest of a rocky eminence^ 
encompassed by a river at its base, and, from its natural 
advantages, might be deemed impregnable* This strength 
of position, by rendering all other precautions apparently 
superfluous, lulled its defenders into a security like that 
which had proved ^so fatal to Zaharrf* Alhama, as this 
Arabic liame implies, was famous for its baths, whose 
annual rents are said to have ' amounted to five hundred 
thousand ducats. The monarchs of Granada indulging the 
taste common to the people of the East, used to frequent 
this place, with their court, to refresh themselves with its 
delicious waters, so that Alhama became embellished with 
all the magmficence of a royal reiidence. The place was 
still further enriched by its being the depot of the public 
taxes on land, which constituted a j)iincipal^ branch of the 
revenue, and by its various manufactures of cloth, for which 
its inhabitants were celebrated throughout the kingdom of 
Granada.* 

Diego de Merlo, although struck with the advantages of 
this conquest, was not insensible to the difficulties with 
which it would be a*ltended ; since Alhama was sheltered 
under the very wings of Granada, from which it lay scarcely 
eight leagues' distant, and could be reached only by tra- 
versing the most populous portion of the Moorish territory, 
or by surmounting a precipitous sierra, or chain of moun- 
tains, which screened it on the north. Without delay, 
however, he communicated the* information which he had 
received to Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, marquis of Cadiz, 
as the person best fitted by his capacity and courage for 
such an enterprise. This nobleman, who had succeeded 

* Estrada, Poblacion de Espana, tom. ii. pp. 247,* 248. — El Nubiense, 
Dcscripcion de Espafia, p, 222, nota, — Pulgar, Reyes CatOlicos, p* 181. — 
Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 12. 
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liis fatlier, the count of Arcos, in 1 469, as head of the great 
house of Ponce de Leon, was at this period about thirty-nine 
years of age. Although a younger and illegitimate son, he 
had been preferred to the succession in consequence of the 
extraordinary promise which his early youth exhibited. 
When scarcely seventeen years old, hq achieved a victory 
over the Moors, accompanied with a signal display of per- 
sonal prowess.* Later in life, he formed a connexion with 
the daughter of the marquis of Villena, the factious minister 
of Henry the Fourth, through whose influence he was raised 
to the dignity of marquis of Cadiz. This alliance attached 
him to the fortunes of Henry in his disputes with his brother 
Alfonso, and subsequently with Isabella, on whose accession, 
of course, Don Rodrigo looked with no friendly eye. lie 
did not, howeyer, engage in any overt act of resistance, but 
occupied himself with prosecuting an hereditary feud, which 
he had ii^ived with the duke of Medina Sidonia, the heM 
of the Gruzmans ; a family which from ancient times had 
divided with his own the great interests of Andalusia. The 
pertinacity with which this feud was conducted, and the 
desolation which it carried not only into Seville, but into 

♦ Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, pp. 34.*), 362. 

This occurred in the fight of Madrono, when Don Rodhrigo stooping to 
adjust his buckler, which had been unlaced, was 8ud<j||!lil7 surrounded by a 
party of Moors. He snatched a sling from one of them, and made such 
brisk use of it, that, after disabling Beveral, be succeeded in putting them 
to flight ; for which feat, says Zufiiga, the king complimented him with the 
title of “ the youthful David.” 

Don Juan, count of Arcijs, had no children born in wedlock, but a 
numerous progeny by his concubines. Among these latter was Dona 
Leonora Njpilcz de Pr^o, the mother of Don Rodrigo. The brilliant and 
attractive qui-lities of this youth so far won the affections of his father, that 
the latter obtained the royal sanction (a circumstance not unfrequent in an 
age when the laws of descent were very unsettled) to bequeath him his 
titles and estates, to the prejudice of more legitimate heir's. 
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every quarter of the province, have been noticed in the 
preceding pages. The vigorous administration of l6ab|Jjjk 
repressed these disordet^, and, after abridging the over- 
grown power of the two nobles, effected an apparent (it walk 
only apparent) reconciliation between them. The fiery 
spirit of the marquis of Cadiz, no longeriallowed to escape in 
domestic® broil, urged him to seek distinction in more 
honourable warfare r and at this moment he lay in his castle at 
Ar^os, looking with a watchful eye over the borders, and 
waiting like a li<‘n in ambush the moment when he could 
spring upon his victim. * 

Without hesitation, therefore, he assumed the enterprise 
proposed by Diego de Merlo, imparting his purpose to Don 
Pedro Henriquez adelmitctdo of Andalusia, a relative of 
Ferdinand, and to the alcaydes of tv i or three neighbour- 
ing fortresses. With the assistance of these friends he 
assembled a force, which, •including those who marched 
under the banner of Seville, amounted to two thousand five 
hundred horse and three thousand foot. His own town of 
Marchena was appointed as the place of rendezvous. The 
proposed route lay by the way of Antequera, across the 
wild sierras of Alzerifa. The mountain passes, sufficiently 
difficult at a season when their numerous ravines were 
choked up by the winter torrents, were rendered still more 
formidable by being traversed in the darkness of night ; for 
the party, in order to conceal their movements, lay by 
during the day. Leaving their j^aggage on the banks of the 
Yeguas, that they might move forward with greater celerity, 
the whole body at length arrived,* after a rapid and most 
painful inarch, on the third night from their departure, 
in a deep valley about half a league Alhama. Here 
the marquis first revealed the real object of the expe- 
dition to his soldiers, who, little dreaming of any thing 
beyond a mere border inroad, were transported with joy 
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prospect of the rich booty so nearly within their 

. grasp. ♦ 

The next morning, being the 2^\ih of February, a small 
party was detached, aljput two hours before dawn, under 
the command of John de Ortega, for the purpose of scaling 
the ci|^el, while the main body moved forward more 
leisurely under the marquis of Cadiz, in order t(/ support 
them. The night was dark and tempesttious, circumstances 
which favoured their approach in the same manner as with 
the Moors at Zahara. After ascending the rocky heights 
which were crowned by the citadel, the ladders were silently 
place4:|^^ walls, and Ortega, followed by about 

thirty i^i^ers, succeeded in gaining the battlbments unob- 
serve(]|^|, A sentinel, who was found sleeping on his post, 
they elf once despatched, and, proceeding cautiously forward 
to the guard-room, put the whole of the little garrison to the 
sword, ffter the short and ineflectual resistance that couW 
be opposed by men suddenly roused from slumber. The 
city, in the meantime, was alarmed, but it was too late ; 
the citadel was taken ; and the outer gates, which opened 
into the country, being thrown open, the marquis of Cadia 
entered with trumpet sounding and banner flying, at the 
head of his army, and took possession of the fortress* f . 

After allowing the refreshment necessary the eih^usted 
spirits of his soldiers, the marquis resolv^ to sally .#orth 
once upon the town, before its inhabitaate 6ould muater it* 

♦ Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 62. — L. Marineo, Oosas Memo- 
rabies, fol. 171 . — Pulgar comjjpites the marquis’s atmy at 3,000 horse and 
4,000 foot.— ‘Reyes Catdlicos, p. 181, — Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, 
tom. iii. cap. 34. 

+ Lebrija, ^periim* 6estarum Decades, 'ii, lib. 1, cap. 2. — ^arbajal, 
Anales, MS. ano 1482. — Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 62. — 
Zurita, Aualcs, tom. iv. fol. 316. — CaMonne, Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, 
tom. iii. pp. 252, 253. ^ 
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sufficient force to oppose him. But tlie citizens of Albaina, 
showing a resolution rather to have .been expected from 
men trained in a camp tl^n from the peaceful burghers of 
a manufacturing town, bad sprung tp anna at the first alarm, 
and, gathering in the narrow street on which the portal of 
the castle opened, so completely comnitinded it with their 
arquebuses and crossbows, that the Spaniards, after an 
ineffectual attempt to force a passage, were compelled to 
rec jil upon their defences, amid showers of bolts and balls, 
which occasioned the loss, among others, of two of their 
principal alcaydes. 

A council of wa’* was then called, in which it was even 
advised by Some,, that the fortress, after having been 
dismantled, should be abandoned as incapable of defence 
against the citizens on the one band, ai-d the succours which 
might be expected speedily to arrive from (franada on the 
other. But this counsel rejected with indignation by 
the marquis of Cadiz, whose fiery spirit rose with the 
occasion ; indeed, it was not very palatable to most of his 
followers, whose cupidity was more than ever inflamed by 
the sight of the rich* spoil, which, after so many fatigues, 
now lay at their feet. It was accordingly resolved to 
demolish part of the fortifications which looked towards the 
town, and, at all hazards, to force a passage into it, This 
resolution was at once put into execution ; and the marquis 
throwing himself into the breach thus made, at the head of 
his men-at-arms, and shouting lys war-cry of “ St. James 
and the Virgin,” precipitated himself into the thickest of the 
enemy. Others of the Spaniards, lunning along the put- 
works contiguous to the buildings of the city, leaped into the 
street, and joined their companions there ; ^ihile otjiers again 
sallied from the gates, now opened for the second time.* 

* Benmldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. ubi supra. — Cuude, Dominacion do 
los Arabes, cap. d4« — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fob 172. 
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The Moors, unshaken by the fury of this assault, received 
the assailants with brisk and well-directed volleys of shot 
and arrows ; while the women an^ children, thronging the 
roofs and balconies of tbe houses, discharged on their heads 
boiling oil, pitch, and missiles of every description. But 
the weapons of the“ Moors glanced comparatively harmless 
from tlie mailed armour of tbe Spaniards ; while their own 
bodies, loosely arrayed in such habiliments as they could throw 
over them in the confusion of the night, presented a fatal mark 
to their enemies. Still they continued to maintain a stout 
resistance, checking the progress of the Spaniards by barri- 
cades of timber hastily thrown across the streets ; and, as 
th^ intrenchments wei3 forced one after another, they dis- 
putedtijfevery inc||Of ground with the desperation of men who 
fought for life,^ fortune, liberty, — all that was most dear to 
them. The contest hardly slackened till the close of day, 
while the kennels literally ran Vith blood, and every avemie 
was choked up with the bodies of the sl^n. At length, 
however, Spanish valour proved triumphant in every quarter, 
except where a small and desperate remnant of Ijie Moors, 
having gathered their wives and children around them, 
retreated as a last resort into a large mosque near the walls 
of the city, from which they kept up a galling fire on the 
close ranks of the Christians. The latter, after enduring 
some loss, succeeded in sheltering themselves so effectually 
under a roof or canopy constructed of their own shields, in 
the manner practised in war previous to the exclusive use of 
fire-arms, that they were enabled to approach so near tbe 
mosque as to set fire te its doors ; when its tenants, menaced 
with suffocation, made a desperate sally, in whicb^many 
perished, rand tbe* remainder surrendered at discretion. The 
prisoners thus made were aU massacred on tbe spot, without 
distinction of sex or age, according to the Saracen accounts, ^ 
But the Castilian writers make no mention of this ; and, as 
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tlie appetites of the Spaniards were not yet stimulated by 
that love of carnage which they afterwards displayed in their 
American wars, and whi^h was repugnant to the chivalrous 
spirit with which their contests with the Moslems were 
usually conducted, we may be justified in regarding it as an 
invention of the enlmy** • 

Alharrfti was now delivered np to the sack of the soldiery, 
and rich indeed was the booty which fell into their hands, — ^ 
gold and silver plate, pearls, jewels, fine silks and cloths, 
curious and costly furniture, and all the various appurte* 
nances of a thriving, luxurious city. In addition to which, 
tlie magazines were found well stored with the more sub- 
stantial, andj^t the present junctura, more serviceable sup- 
plies of grain, oil, and ether provisions, pearly a quarter 
of the population is said to have perished in the various con- 
flicts of the day ; and the remainder, according to the usage 
of the time, became the prize* of the victors. A considerable 
number of Chi^tian captives, who were found immured in 
the public prisons, were restored to freedom, and swelled 
the general jubilee with their grateful accltynations. The 
contemporary Castilia^ chroniclers record also, with no less 
satisfaction, the detection of a Christian renegade, notorious 
for his depredations on his countrymen, whose misdeeds the 
marquis of Cadiz requited, by causing him to he hung up 
over the battlements of the castle, in the face of the whole 
city. Thus fell the ancient city of Alhama, the first con- 
quest, and achieved with a gallantry and daring unsurpassed 
by any other during this memorable war.f 

The report of this disaster fell lik» the knell of their own 
doom on the ears of the inhabitants of Granada. It seemed 

* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, ubi sup. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
p pp. 182, 183. — Mariana, Hist, do Espafia, tom. ii. pp. 546, 646. 

+ Bcrnaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 62. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
ubi sup. — Cardonne, Hist. d’Afriquo et d'Espague, tom. ill. p. 254. 
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as if the hand of Providence itself must have been stretched 
forth to smite the stately city, which, reposing as it were 
under the shadow of their own W£^s, and in the bosom of a 
peaceful and populous country, was thus suddenly laid low 
in blood and ashes. Men now read the fulfilment of the 
disastrous omens hnd predictions whj^h ushered in the 
capture of Zaliara. The melancholy romance eft ballad, 
with the burden of de mi Alhamal “Woe is me, 
Alhama ! ” composed probably by some one of the nation 
not long after this event, shows how deep was the dejection 
which settled on the spirits of the people. The old king, 
AW Hacen, however, far from resigning himself to useless 
k^ntation, sought Ieo retrieve his loss “by the most 
‘timorous measles. A body of a thousand horse was sent 
forward to reconnoitre the city, while he prepared to follow 
with as powerful levies as he could enforce of the militia of 
Granada,* * 

* “ Paaseavase el Rcy More 
Por la ciudad de Granada,, 

Desdo las puertas de Elvira 
Hasta las de Bivarambla, 

Ay de mi Alhama ! 

Cartas le fueroii venidas 
Que Alhama era ganada. 

Las cartas eclBi en el fuego, 
y al mensagero piatava. 

Ay de mi Alhama ! 

" Hombres, nifioa y mugeres, 

Lloran tatt grande perdidai 
Lloravan todas las damas 
Quangos en Granada avia. 

Ay de mi Alhama ! 

V Por las calles y ventanas 
^ Muchp Into parecia ; 

Llora el Rey como fern bra, 

Qu’ es mucho lo que perdia. 

Ay de mi Alhama ! 
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The intelligence of the conquest of Albania diffused 
.general satisfaction throughout Castile, and was especially 
grateful to the sovereigf^s, who welcomed it as an ausph 
cious omen of the ultimate success of their designs upon the 
Moors. They were attending mass in their royal palace 
of Medina del Camjgo, when they received despatches from 
the marej^is of Cadiz, informing them of the issue of his 
enterprise. ‘‘ During all the while he sat at dinner,” says a 
precise chronicler of ^hc period, “ the pimdent Ferdinand was 
revolving in his mind the course best to be adopted.” He 
reflected that the Castilians would soon be beleaguered by 
an overwhelming force from Granada, and he determined at 
all hazards iS support them. He tficcordingly gave orders 
to make instant preparation for departure i||hii^ first accom- 
panied the queen, attended by a solemn procession of the 
court and clergy, to the cathedral church of St. James, 
where Te Deuin was chanted, and a humble thanksgiving 
offered up to the Lord of hosts for the success with which 
he had crowned their arms. Towards evening, the king set 
forward on his journey to the south, escorted by such nobles 
and cavaliers as wor'6 in attendance on his person, leaving 
the <iueen to follow more leisurely, after having provided 
reinforcements and supplies requisite for the prosecution of 
the war. * 

On the 5th of March, the king of Granada appeared 
before the walls of Alhama, with an army which amounted 

The romance, according to Hyta, (not till best voucher for a fact,) caused 
such general lamentation, that it was not allowed to be sung by the Moors 
after the conquest. — Guerras Civiles de Grfftada, tom. i. p. 350.) fjord 
Byron, as the reader recollects, has done this ballad into English. The 
version has tbe merit of fidelity. It is not his faultsif his Muse appears to 
little advantage in the plebeian dress of the Moorish minstrel.* 

• L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 172. — Conde, Dominacion de los 
Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 34.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. aiio 1482. — Mariana, 
Hist, de Espofia, tom. ii. pp. 545, 546* 
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to tliree thousand horse and fifty thousand foot. , The first 
object which encountered his eyes, was the mangled remains, 
of hie unfortunate subjects, which Jthe Christians, who would 
have been scandalised by an attempt to give them the rites 
of sepulture, had from dread of infection thrown over the 
walls, where they how lay half-devoured by birds of prey 
and the ravenous dogs of the city, ^he Moslefo troops, 
transported with horror and indignation at this hideous 
spectacle, called loudly to be led to the attack. They had 
marched from Granada with so much precipitation, that 
they were wholly unprovided with artillery, in the use of 
which they were expert for that period ; and which was 
BOW the more necessai^, as the Spaniards flad diligently 
dniployed the fejv days which intervened since their occupa- 
tion of the place, in repairing the breaches in the fortifica- 
jtions, and in putting them in a posture of defence. But 
the Moorish ranks were filldd with the flower of d^eir 
chivalry ; and their immense superiority of numbers enabled 
them to make their attacks simultaneously on the most dis- 
tant quarters of the town, with such unintermitted vivacity, 
that the little garrison, scarcely allowed a moment for 
repose, was well-nigh exhausted with fatigue.* 

At length, however, Abul Hacen, after the loss of more 
than two thousand of his bravest troops in these precipitate 
assaults, became convinced of the impracticability of- forcing 
a position whose natural strength was iio ably seconded by 
the valour of its defender^ and he determined to reduce the 
place by the more tardy hut certain method of blockade. 
In this he was favoured by one or two circumstances. The 

* Bemaldez, Rey^s Catflicos, MS. cap. 52. — Bemaldez Bwells 
the Moslenf army to 6,500 horse, and 80,000 foot, hut I haVe preferred 
the more moderate and probable estimate of the Arabian authors. 
Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 34. — Pulgar, Reyes 
CatdlicQS, loc. cit. 
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town, having hut a single well within its walls, was almost 
wholly indebted for its supplies of wa^er to the river which 
flowed at its base. Thb Moors, bj dint of great labour, 
succeeded in diverting t^ie stream so effectually that tCe 
only communication with it, which remained open to the 
besieged, was by a subterraneous gallery or mine, that had 
probably^been contrived with reference to some such emei> 
gency by the original inhabitants. The mouth of this 
paisage was commanded in such a maimer by the Moorish 
archers, that no ogress could be obtained without a regular 
skirmish, so that every drop of water might be said to be 
purchased with the blood of Christians, who, “ if they had 
not possessed*the courage of Spanijirds,’’ says a Castilian 
writer, “ would have been reduced to the last extremity.^’ 
In addition to this calamity, the garrison began to be 
menaced with scarcity of provisions, owing ?o the improve 
dent waste of the soldiers,* who supposed that the city, 
after being plundeied, was to be razed to the ground and 
abandoned.^ 

At this crisis they received the unwelcome tidings of the 
failure of an expedition destinod for their relief by Alonso 
de Aguilar. This cavalier, the chief of an illustrious house 
since rendered immortal by the renown of his younger 
brother Gonsalvo de Cordova, had assembled a considerable 
body of troops, on learning the capture of Alhama, for the 
purpose of supporting his friend and companion in arms, the 
marquis pf Cadiz. On reaching^the shores of the Yeguas, 
he received, for the first^time, advices of the*formidable host 
which lay between him and the city^rendering hopeless any 
attempt to penetrate into the latter with his inadequate force. 
Contenting hiifisclf, therefore, with recovering the baggage 

' ♦ Garibay, Cotopendio, tom. iii. lib. 18, cap. 23. — Pulgar, Reyes 

Catiilicos, pp. 183, 184. 
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which the marquis’s army in its rapid march, as has beeD 
already noticed, hafi left on the banks of the river, he 
returned to Antequera.* 

Under these depressing circumstances, the indomitable 
spirit of the marquis of Cadiz seemed to infuse itself into the 
hearts of his soldiers. He was ever in the front of danger, 
and shared the privations of the meanest of his followers ; 
encouraging them to rely with undouhting confidence on the 
sympathies which their cause must awaken in the breasts of 
their countrymen. The event proved that he did not 
miscalculate. Soon after the occupation of Alhama, the 
marquis, foreseeing the difficulties of his situation, had 
•despatched missives, requesting the support of the principal 
lori^ and cities of Andalusia. In this summons he had 
oMtted the duke of Medina Sidonia, as one who had good 
reason to take umbrage at being excluded from a share in 
the original enterprise. Hefirique de Guzman, duke ^f 
Medina Sidonia, possessed a degree of power more consider- 
able than any other chieftain in the south. His yearly rents 
amounted to nearly sixty thousand ducats, and he could 
bring into the field, it waAsaid, fronf his own resources, an 
army little inferior to what might be raised by a sovereign 
prince. He had succeeded to his inheritance in 1468, and 
had very early given his support to the pretensions of 
Isabella. Notwithstanding his deadly feud with the marquis 
6f Cadiz, he had the generosity, on the breaking out of the 
present war, to march to ^e relief of the marchioness when 
beleaguered, during her husband’s absence, by a party of 
Moors from Ronda, in^her own castle of Arcos. He now 
•ihoned a similar alacrity in sacrificing all personal jealousy 
at the caU of paffiotism.f * 

* Bernaldez, Reyes CatiSlicos, MS. cap. Ii2. 

•t* Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 360. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, 
fob 24, 172.— Iiebriji^ Return Gestarum Decades, lib. 1, cap. 3. 
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No sooner did he learn the perilous condition of his 
countrymen in Alhama, than he mustered the whole array 
of his household troops^and retainers, which, when cojp- 
bined witli those of the marquis de Villena, of the count de 
Cabra, and those from Seville, in which city the family of 
the Guzmans had long exercised a sort of heredita:^ influence, 
swelled \o the number of five thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot. The duke of Medina Sidonia, putting him- 
soif at the head of this powerful body, set forward without - 
delay on his expedition. 

When king Ferdinand in his progress to the south had 
readied the little town of Adamuz, about five leagues from 
Cordova, he was informed of the adrame t f the Andalusian 
chivalry, and instantly sent instructions to the duke to delay 
his march, as ho intended to come in per^u ■ ^nd aoS'* ne . ' e 
command. But the latter, returning a respectful apology 
for his disobedience, represefited to his master the extremi- 
ties to which the besieged were already reduced, and with- 
out waiting for a reply pushed on with the utmost vigour for 
Alhama. The Moorish monarch, alarmed at the approach 
of so powerful a reinforcement, saw himself in danger of 
being hemmed ia between the garrison on the one side, and 
thes^cfjiew enemies on the other. Without waiting tbei** 
appearance on the crest of the eminence which it ^>ar4t*(l 
him from them, he hastily broke up bis encampmen ii the 
29 th of March, afifer a siege of more than three weeW nnu ' 
retreated on his capital.* • 

The garrison of Alhama viewed with astonishmenc tne 
sudden departure of their enemies t but their wonder w'ls 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 183, 184, — Bernil^ez, R^yes Catdlices, 
MS. cap. 53. — Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne. tom. vii. p. 572. — Zuniga, An- 
nales de Sevilla, pp. 392, 393. — Cardon:- , Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, 
tom. iii. p. 257. 
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converted into joj when they beheld the bright arms and 
banners of their countrymen gleaming along the declivities 
of the mountains. They rushed oyt with tumultuous trans- 
port to receive them, and pour forth their grateful acknow- 
ledgments, while the two commanders, embracing each 
other in the presence of their united armies, pledged them- 
selves to a mutual oblivion of all past grievanc'fes; thus 
affording to the nation the best possible earnest of future 
successes, in the voluntary extinction of a feud which had 
desolated it for so many generations. 

Notwithstanding the kindly feelings excited between the 
two armies, a dispute had wellnigh arisen respecting the 
division of the spoil, ine which the duke’s army claimed a 
share, as having contributed to secure the conquest which 
their more fortunate countrymen had effected. But these 
discontents were appeased, though with some difficulty, by 
their noble leader, who besouglit his men not to tarnish th^ 
laurels already won, by mingling a sordid avarice with the 
generous motives which had prompted them to the expedition. 
After the necessary time devoted to repose and refreshment, 
the combined armies proceeded to evacuate Albania ; and 
having left in garrison Don Diego Merlo, with a corps of 
troops of the hermandad, returned into their own territories.* 

^,'^Cing Ferdinand, after receiving the reply of the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, had pressed forward his march by the way 

cMiova, as far as Lucena, with the indention of throwing 
himself at all hazards intp Albania. He was not without 
much difficulty dissuaded from this by his nobles, who repre- 
sented the temerity of ^he enterprise, and its incompetency 
to any good result, even should he succeed with the small 
force of which was master. On receiving intelligence 

* Pulgar, Reyos CatdlicoB, pp. 183-186.— Qviedo, Quincuagenas, MS, 
bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 28. 
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Hiat the siege was raised, he returned to Cordova, where he 
was joined by the queen towards the latter part of April. 
Isabella had been emploj^ed in making vigorous preparation 
for carrying on the war, by enforcing the requisite supplies, 
and summoning the crown vassals, and the principal nobility 
of the north, to hpld themselves in readiness to join the 
royal standard in Andalusia. After this, she proceeded by 
rapid stages to Cordova, notwithstanding the state of preg- 
nancy in which she was then fjir advanced. 

Here the sovereigns Received the unwelcome information, 
that the king of Granada, on the retreat of the Spaniards, 
had again sat down before Alhamp ; having brought with 
him artillery, from the want of wMch he had suffered so 
much in the preceding siege. This news struck a damp 
into the hearts of the Castilians, many o:^ whom recom- 
mended the total evacuation of a place, “ which,’* they said, 
“ was BO near the capital that it must he perpetually exposed 
to sudden and dangerous assaults ; while, from the difficulty 
of reaching it, it would cost the Castilians an incalculable 
waste of blood and treasure in its defence. It was experi- 
ence of these evils which had led to its abandonment in 
former days, when it had been recovered by the . Spanish 
arms from the Saracens.” 

Isabella was far from being shaken by these arguments. 

Glory,” she said, “ was not to be won without danger. 
The present war \ms one of peculiar difficulties and danger, 
and these had been well calculated before entering upon it. 
The strong and central position of Alhama made it of the 
last importance, since it might be •regarded as the key of 
the enemy’s. country. This was the first blow struck during 
the war, and honour and policy alike Tirbade.them to 
adopt a measure which could not fail to damp the ardour 
of the nation.” The opinion of the queen, thus decisively 
expressed, determined the question, and kindled a spark 

c c 2 
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of her own enthusiasm in the breasts of the moit 
desponding.* 

, It was settled that the king should march to the relief of 
the besieged, taking with him the most ample supplies of 
forage and provisions, at the head of a force strong enough 
to compel the retreat of the Moorish monarch. This was 
effected without delay ; and Abul Hacen once moVo break- 
irfg up his camp on the rumour of Eerdinand’s approach, 
the latter took possession of the city without opposition, on 
the 14th of May. The king was attended by a splendid 
train of his prelates and principal nobility ) and he pre- 
pared, Vith their aid, to dedicate his new conquest to the 
service of the cross, witfi all the formalities ol the Romish 
church. After the ceremony of purification, the three prin- 
cipal mosques, of the city were consecrated by the cardinal 
of Spain as temples of Christian worship. Bells, crosses, a 
sumptuous service of plate, and other sacred utensils, we>e 
liberally furnished by the queen.; and the principal church 
of Santa Maria de la Encarnation long exhibited a covering 
of the altar, richly embroidered by her own hands. Isabella 
lost no opportunity of manifesting that she had entered into 
the war, less from motives of ambition, than of zeal for the 
exaltation of the true faith. After the completion of these 
ceremonies, Ferdinand, having strengthened the garrison 
with new recruits under the command of Portocarrero, lord 
of Palma, and victualled it with three •months’ provisions, 
prepared for a foray intOi?the vega of Granada. This he 
executed in the true spirit of that merciless warfare, so 

t' 

* Bemaldez, Reyes Cat(51icos, MS. cap. 53, 54. — Pulgar states that 
Ferdinand took the^cLore southern route of Anteqiiera, where ho received 
the tidings of the Moorish king’s retreat. The discrepancy is of no great 
consequence ; but as Bemaldez, whom I have followed, lived in Andalusia, ^ 
the theatre of action, he may be supposed to have had more accurate 
means of information. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 187, 188. 
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repugnant to the more civilised usage of later times, not 
only by sweeping away the green, unrjpened crops, but by 
cutting down tbe trees* and eradicating the vines ; and 
then, without so much as having broken a lance in tlie 
expedition, returned in triumph to Cordova.* 

Isabella in the meanwh'de wa^ engaged in active mea- 
sures fo» prosecuting the war. She issued orders to the 
various cities of Castile and Leon, as far as the borders of 
Biscay and Guipuscoa, prescribing the repartimientOf or 
subsidy of provisions, and the quota of troops, to bo fur- 
nished by each district respectively, together w^th an ade- 
quate supply of ammunition and artillery. The whole were 
to be in reaiiness before Loja bj^the 1st of July ; when 
Ferdinand was to take tbe field in person at the head of his 
chivalry, and besiege that strong, po. t. As advices were 
received, that the Moors of Granada t|prere making efforts to 
obtain the co-operation of tkeir African brethren in support 
of the Mahometan empire in Spain, the queen caused a 
fleet to be manned under the command of her two best 
admiials, with instructions to sweep the Mediterranean as 
far as the Straits of Gibraltar, and thus effectually cut off 
all communication with the Barbary coast. t 

* Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 28. — Bernaldez, 
Reyes Catdlieos, MS. cap. 54, 55. — Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, 
lib. 1, cap. O’. — Conde, Domiiiacion de los Arabes, cap. 34. — Salazar dc 
Mendoza, Cron, del Gjjpn Cardenal, pp. 180, 181. — Mjfrmol, Rebelion de 
Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 12. 

During this second siege, a body of Mborish knigbts to the number of 
forty, succeeded in scaling the walls of the city in tbe night, and had 
nearly reached the gates with the intention of throwing them open to 
their countrymen, when they were overpowered, after a desperate resist- 
ance, by the Christians, who acquired a rich booty, «s many* of them were 
persons of rank. There is considerable variation in the authorities, in 
regard to the date of Ferdinand’s occupation of Albania. I have been 
guided, as before, by Bernaldez. 

+ Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 188, 18S. 
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CHm'ER X. 

WAR OF GRANADA. — UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT ' ON LOJA. — PEFEAT IN 
THE AXARQUIA. 

1482—1483. 

Unsuccessful Attempt on Loja. — Revolution in Granada. — Expedition to 
the Axarquia. — Military Array. — Moorish preparations. — Bloody Con- 
flict among the Mountains. — The Spaniards force a passage. — The 
Marquis of Cadiz escapes. <i * 

Loja stands not many leagues from Alhama, on the 
banks of the iKenil,^hich rolls its clear current through 
a valley luxuriant wirn vineyards and olive gardens ; but 4be 
city is deeply intrenched among hills of so rugged an 
aspect, that it has been led not inappropriately to assume 
as the motto on its arms, “A flower among thorns.’* 
Under the Moors, it was defended by ^ strong fortress, 
while the Xenil, circumscribing it like a deep moat upon 
the south, formed an excellent protection against the 
approaches of a besieging army ; since the river was 
fordable only in one place, and traversed by a single 
bridge, which . might be easily commanded by the city. 
In addition to these advantages, the king of Granada, 
taking warning from the fkte of Alhama, had strengthened 
its garrison with three thousand of his choicest troops, under 
the command of a skilful and experienced warrior, named 
Ali Atar.* „ ^ 

I «. 

* Estrada, Poblacion de Espaiia, tom. ii. pp. 242, 243. — Ziirita, 
Anales, tom. iv. fol. 317. — Cardonne, Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, 
tom. iii. p. 261. 
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In the meanwhile, the efforts of the Spanish sovereigns to 
procure supplies adequate to the undertaking against Loja, 
had not been crowned ’with success. The cities and dis- 
tricts, of which the req|lilsitions had been made, had dis- 
covered t!ie tardiness usual in sucS^ unwieldy bodies ; and 
their interest, moreover, was coT^siderahly impaired by their 
distance from the •theatre of action. Ferdinand, on mus- 
tering his army towards the latter part of June, found that 
it did not exceed four thousand horse and twelve thousand, 
or indeed, accord -ng to some accohnts, eight thousand foot ; 
most of them raw militia, who, poorly provided with military 
stores and artillery, formed a force obviously inadequate to 
the magniti«ie of his enterprise. ^ Some of his counsellors 
wmuld have persuaded him, from these considerations, to 
turn his arms against some weake: and more assailable 
point than Loja. But Ferdinand hglped with a desire for 
distinction in the new waji, and Offered his ardour for 
once to get the better of his prudence. The distrust felt 
by the leaders seems to have infected the lower ranks, who 
drew the most unfavourable prognostics from the dejected 
mien of those who bore the royal standard to the cathedral 
of Cordova, in order to receive the benediction of the church 
before entering on the expedition.* 

Ferdinand, crossing the Xenil at Ecija, arrived again 
on its banks before Loja, on the 1st of July. The army 
encamped amon^ the hills, whose deep ravines obstructed 
communication between its different quarters ; while the 
level plains below were intersected by numerous canals, 
equally unfavourable to the manceuvres of the men-at-arms. 
The duke of Villa Hermosa, the king’s brother, and captain- 
general of the hermandad, an oflBcer gf lar^ experience, 

* Beraaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 68. — Mariana, Hist, de Espana, 
tom. ii. pp. 249, 250. — Cardonue, Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. iii. 
pp. 259, 2C0. 
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would have persuaded Ferdinand to attempt, by throwing 
bridges across the river lower down the stream, to approach 
the city on the other side. But his counsel was overruled 
by* the Castilian officers, to whom *the location of the camp 
had been intrusted, ani^who neglected, according to Zurita, 
to advise with the Andalusian chiefs, although far better 
instructed than themselves in Moorish warfare.* c 

A large detachment of the army was ordered to occupy a 
lofty eminence, at some distance, called the Heights of 
Albohacen, and to fortif/ it with such few pieces of ord- 
nance as they had, with the view of annoying the city. 
This commission was intrusted to the marquises of Cadiz 
and Villena, and the grand master of Calatravar; which last 
nobleman had brought to the field about four hundred horse 
and a large body of infantry from the places belonging to 
his order in Anfialu8i||| Before the intrenchment could bo 
fully completed, Ali ASr, discerning the importance of tlfis 
commanding station, made a sortie from the town, for the 
purpose of dislodging his enemies. The latter poured out 
from their works to encounter him ; but the Moslem general, 
scarcely waiting to receive the shock, wheeled his squadrons 
round, and began a precipitate retreat. The Spaniards 
eagerly pursued ; but, when they had been drawn to a suffi- 
cient distance from the redoubt, a party of Moorish ginetes, 
or light cavalry, who had crossed the river unobserved 
during the night and lain in ambush, after the wily fashion 
of Arabian tactics, darted from their place of concealment, 
and galloping into the deserted camp, plundered it of its 
contents, including the lombards, or small pieces of artillery, 
with which it was garnished. The Castilians, too late per- 
ceiving their, error^ halted from the pursuit, and returned 
with as mu6h spee^d as possible to the defence of their camp. 

* L. Maiineo, Cosas Mcinorablcs, fol. 173. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat(51ico8, 
p. 187. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. foL 316, 317. 
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Ali Atar, turning also, hung close on their rear, so that, 
when the Christians arrived at the summit of the hill, they 
found themselves hemmed in between the two divisions of 
the Moorish army. A Brisk action now ensued and la^ed 
nearly ai: hour ; when the advance" of reinforcements from 
the main body of the Spanish army, which had been delayed 
by distg^nce and itnpediments on the road, compelled the 
Moors to a prompt but orderly retreat into their own city. 
The Christians sustained a heavy loss, particularly in the 
death of Rodrigo Tellez Giron, grand master of Calatrava. 
He was hit by two arrows, the last of which,* penetrating 
the joints of his harness beneath his sword-arm, as he was 
in the act o4 raising it, inflicted oji him a mortal wound, of 
which he expired in a few hours, says an old chronicler, 
after having confessed, and perforn ed the last duties of a 
good and faithful Christian. Alt]||pgh Scarcely twenty- 
four years of age, this cavalier h^ given proofs of such 
signal prowess, that he was esteemed one of the best knights 
of Castile ; and his death threw a general gloom over the 
whole army.^ 

Ferdinand now bocame convinced of the unsuitableness of 
a position, which neither admitted of easy communication 
between the different quarters of his own camp, nor enabled 
him to intercept the supplies daily parsing into that of his 
enemy. Other inconveniences also pressed upon him. His 
men were so badjy provided with the necetsary utensils for 
dressing their food, that they were obliged either to devour 
it raw, or only half cooked. * Most of them being new 
recruits, unaccustomed to the privations of war, and many 
exhausted by a wearisome length of march before joining 

* Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. flO, ai.#-L. Marineo, 
Cosas Memorables, fol. 173. — Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. 
lib. 1, cap. 7. — Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom, iii. p. 214. — 
Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 1482. 
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the army, they began openly to murmur, and even to desert 
in great numbers. Ferdinand therefore resolved to fall back 
as far as Rio Frio, and await there’ patiently the arrival of 
sul!h fresh reinforcements as mighf put him in condition to 
enforce a more rigorous blockade. 

Orders were accordingly issued to the cavaliers occupying 
the Heights of Albohacen to break up their camp, and fall 
back on the main body of the army. This was executed on 
the following morning before dawn, being the 4th of July. 
No sooner did the Moors of Loja perceive their enemy 
abandoning ‘his strong position, than they sallied forth in 
considerable force to take possession of it. Ferdinand's 
men, who had not been advised of the proposed manoeuvre, 
no sooner beheld the Moorish array brightening the crest of 
the mountain, and their own countrymen rapidly descending, 
than they imagihed tl:^t these latter had been surprised in 
their intrcnchmcnts during theonight, and were now flyfhg 
before the enemy. An alarm instantly spread through the 
whole camp. Instead of standing to their defence, each one 
thought only of saving himself by as speedy a flight as 
possible. In vain did Ferdinand, riding* along their broken 
flies, endeavour to reanimate their spirits and restore order. 
He might as easily have calmed the winds, as the disorder 
of a panic-struck moly, unschooled by discipline or experience. 
All Atar’s practised eye speedily discerned the confusion 
which prevailed through the Christian , camp. Without 
delay, he rushed forth impetuously at the head of his whole 
array from the gates of Loja, and converted into a real 
danger what had before been only an imaginary one.^ 

At this perilous moment, nothing but Ferdinand’s coolness 

<1 w ^ 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catolicos, pp. 189-191. — Bernaldez, Reyes Catd- 
licos, MS. cap. 58. — Conde, Dominac.ion de los Arabes, tom. iii, pp. 214- 
217. — Cardonne, Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. iii. pp. 260, 261. 
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could have saved the army from total destruction, ' Tutting 
himself at the head of the royal guard, and accompanied 
by a gallaat band of cavaliers, who held honour dearer 
than lif(f, he made such a determined stand against *the 
Moorish advance, that Ali Atar was compelled to pause in 
his career. A furious struggle ensued betwixt this devoted 
little Imnd and tfie whole strength of the Moslem army. 
Ferdinand was repeatedly exposed to imminent pcnl. On 
one occasion he was indebted for his safety to the marquis 
of Cadiz, who, charging at the head of about sixty lances, 
broke the deep ranks of the Moorish columft, and, com- 
pelling it to recoil, succeeded in rescuing his sovereign. In 
thio adventtire he narrowly escaj^ed with his own life, his 
horse being shot under him at the very moment when he 
had lost his lance in the body of Moor. Never did the 
Spanish chivalry shed its blood mor^ freely. The constable, 
count de Haro, received three wounds in the face. The 
duke of Medina Celi was unhorsed and brought to the 
ground, and saved with difficulty by his own men ; and the 
count of Tcndilla, whose encampment lay nearest the city, 
received several se/ere blows, and would have fallen into 

f 

the hands of the enemy, had it not been for the timely aid 
of his friend, the young count of Zuniga. 

The Moors, finding it so diflScult tb make an impression 
on this iron band of warriors, began at length to slacken 
their efi’orts, aii^ finally allowed Ferdinand to draw off the 
remnant off his forces without further opposition. The 
king continued his retreat without halting, as far as the 
romantic site of the Pena de losJEnamorados, about seven 
leagues distant from Loja ; and, abandoning all thoughts of 
offensive operations for the present, B%on afttr returned to 
Cordova. Muley Abul Hacen arrived the following day 
with a powerful reinforcement from Granada, and swept the 
country as far as Rio Frio. Had he come but a few hours 
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sooner, there would have been few Spaniards left to tell the 
tale of the rout of Lojo-.* 

The loss of the Christians must have been very consider- 
able, including the greater part oi the baggagef and the 
artillery. It occasioned deep mortification to the queen ; 
but, though a severe, ^t proved a salutary lesson. It showed 
the importance of more extensive preparations foi« a war 
which must of necessity be a war of posts ; and it taught 
’the nation to entertain greater respect for an enemy, who, 
whatever might be his natural strength, must become 
formidable when armed with the energy of despair. 

At this juncture, a division among the Moors themselves 
did more for the Christians than any successes eff their own. 
This division grew out of the vicious system of polygamy, 
which BOWS the seeds of discord among those whom nature 
and our own happier institutions unite most closely. The 

o ^ 

* Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap, 58. — Conde, Dominacion de 
los Arabes, tom. iii. pp. 214-217, — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supra. — 
— Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 1, cap. 7. — Tiie Pena de los 
Enamorados received its name from a tragical incident in Moorish history. 
A Christiasi slave succeeded in inspiring the daughter of his master, a 
wealthy Mussulman of Granada, with a passion for himself. The two 
lovers, after some time, fearful of the detection of their intrigue, resolved 
to make their escape into the Spanish territory. Before they could effect 
their purpose, however, they were hotly pursued by the damsel’s father at 
the head of a party of Moorish horsemen, and overtaken near a precipice 
which rises between Archidona and Antequera. The 'anfortunate fugitives, 
who had scrambled to the summit^of the rocks, finding all further escape 
impracticable, after tenderly embracing each other, threw themselves 
headlong from the dizzy heights, preferring this di-eadful death to falling 
into the hands of their vindictive pursuers. The spot consecrated as the 
scene of this tragic incident has received the name of Roch of the Lovers, 
The legend is prettily fold by Mariana, (Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. pp. 253, 
254,) who concludes with the pithy reflection, that “ such constancy would 
have been truly admirable, had it been shown in defence of the true faith, 
father than in the gratification of lawless appetite.” 
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old king 6f Granada had become so deeply enainonred of a 
Greek slave, that the sultana Zorayo-, jealous lest the off- 
soring of hev rival should supplant her own in the succession, 
secretly contrived to stir up a spirit of discontent with Tier 
husband's government. The king, becoming acquainted 
with her intrigues, caused her to he imprisoned in the 
fortresifof the Alhambra. But the sultana, binding together 
the scarfs and veils belonging to herself and attendants, 
succeeded, by means of this perilous conveyance, in making 
her escape, together with her children, from*thc upper 
apartments of the tower in which she was lodged. She was 
received with jo} by her own faction. The insurrection 
soon spreaft among the populacic, who, yielding to the 
impulses of nature, aie readily roused by a tale of oppres- 
sion ; and the number was still further swelled by many of 
higher rank, who had various causes of disgust with the 
oppressive government of ilbul Ilacen.* The strong fortress 
of the Alliambra, however, remained faithful to him. A war 
now burst forth in the capital, which deluged its streets with 
the blood of its citizens. At lepgth the sultana triumphed; 
Abul Hacen was ex|ielled from Granada, and sought a refuge 
in Malaga, which, with Baza, Guadix, and some other places 
of importance, still adhered to him ; while Granada, and by 
far tlic larger portion of the kingdom, proclaimed the autho- 
rity of his elder son, Abu Abdallah, or Boabdil, as he is 
usually called by the Castilian writers. The Spanish sove- 

• 

* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. pp. ‘214-217. — Cardonne, 
Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, torn. iii. pp^262, 263. — Marmql, Rebelion 
de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 12. — Bernaldez states that great umbrage was taken 
at the influence which the king of Granada allowed a person of Christian 
lineage, named Venegas, to exercise over him.* Pulgaf hints at the 
bloody massacre of the Abencerrages, which, without any better authority 
that I know of, forms the burden of many an ancient ballad, and has lost 
nothing of its romantic colouring under the band of Ginds Perez de Hyta. 
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reigns viewed with no small interest these proceedings of 
the Moors, who were -thus wantonly fighting the battles of 
their enemies. All proflFers of assistance on their part, 
however, being warily rejected by both factions, notwith- 
standing the mutual hatred of each other, they could only 
await with patience "the termination of a struggle, which, 
whatever might be its results in other respects, cduld not 
fail to open the way for the success of their own arms.* 

No military operations worthy of notice occurred during 
the remainder of the campaign, except occasional caiml- 
gadas or inroads on both sides, which after the usual 
unsparing devastation, swept away whole herds of cattle, 
and human beings, ther'wretched cultivators ‘ of the soil. 
The quantity of booty frequently carried off on such occa- 
sions, amounting, according to the testimony of both 

Christian and Moorish writers, to twenty, thirty, and even 

0 

♦ Cardonae, Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagae, abi supra. — Conde, Doatii- 
nacion dc los Arabes, ubi supra. 

Boabdil was suraamed “el Cbico,” the Little, hy the Spaaish writers, to 
distinguish him from an uncle of the same name^: and el Zogoybi,” the 
Unfortunate, hy the Moors, indicating that he was the last of his race 
destined to w'ear the diadem of Granada. The Arabs, with great felicity, 
frequently select names significant of some quality in the ohje<fts they 
represent. Examples of this may he readily found in the southern regions 
of the Peninsula, where the Moors lingered the longest. The etymology 
of Gibraltar, Gebal* Tank, Mount of Tarik, is well known. Thus, 
Algeziras comes from an Arabic word which signbies an island ; Al- 
puxarras comes from a term signi/ying herbage or pasturage; Arrccife 
from another, signifying causeway or high road, &c. The Arabic word 
wad stands for river. This, p’ithout much violence, has been changed 
into guad, and enters into the names of many of the southern streams ; 
for exan)ple, Gipidalqui^ir, great river, Guadiana, narrow or little river, 
Guadelete, &f*. In tffie same manner the term Medina, Arahice “city,*^ 
has been retained as a prefix to the names of many of the Spanish towns, 
as Medina Celi, Medina del Campo, &c. Sec Conde’s notes to el 
Nubiense, Descripcion de Espaiia, passim. 
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fifty thousand head of cattle, shows the fruitfulness and 
abundant pasturage in the southern .regions of the Penin- 
sula. The loss aifiicted by these terrible forays fell, eventu- 
ally, most heavily on Granada, in consequence of her scanty 
territory and insulated position, which cut her off from all 
foreign resources. ” 

Towifrds the latter end of October, the court passed 
from Cordova to Madrid, with the intention of remaining 
there the ensuing winter. Madrid, it may be observed, 
however, was so far from being recognised as flie capital 
of the monarchy at this time, that it was inferior to 
several other cities in wealth and population, and was 
even less fAquented than, some •thers, as Valladolid, for 
example, as a royal robld^nce. 

On the first of July, while the court was at Cordoya, 
died Al/onso de Carillo, the factious archbishop of Toledo, 
who contributed more thah any other to raise Isabella to 
the throne, and who, with the same arm, had wellnigh 
hurled her from it. lie passed the close of his life in 
retirement and disgrace at his town of Alcala de Henares, 
where he devoted himself to science, especially to alchymy ; 
in wldch Illusory pursuit he is said to have squandered 
his pmceiy revenues with such prodigality, as to leave them 
encumbered with a heavy debt. He was succeeded in the 
primacy by his ancient rival Don Pedro Gonzalez de Men- 
doza, cardinal of Spain ; a prelate whose enlarged and 
sagacious views gained him Reserved ascendancy in the 
councils of his sovereigns.* 

The importance of their domestic concerns did not pre- 

^ Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardinal, p.*181. — Pulgar, 
Clares Varones, tit. 20. — Carbajal, Anales MS. ano 1 483.— Ale^on, 
Annalesde Navarra, tom. v, p. 11, ed. 1766. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. 
ep. 158. 
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vent Ferdinand and Isabella from giving a vigilant attention 
to what was passing abroad. The conflicting relations 
growing out of the feudal system occupied most princes, 
till the close of the fifteenth century, too closely at home 
to allow them often to turn their eyes beyond the borders 
of heir own territories. This system was, indeed, now 
rapidly melting away. But Louis the Eleventh may'perhaps 
be regarded as the first monarch who showed any thing 
like an extended interest in European politics. He informed 
himself of the interior proceedings of most of the neigh- 
bouring courts, by means of secret agents whom he 
pensioned there. Ferdinand obtained a similar result by 
the more honourable expedient^ of resident elnbassies ; a 
practice which he is said to have^ introduced,^ and which, 
while it has greatly facilitated commercial intercourse, has 
served to perpetuate friendly relations between different 
countries, by accustoming thend to settle their differences 
by negotiation rather than the sword. 

The position of the Italian states at this period, whose 
petty feuds seemed to blind them to the invasion which 
menaced them from the Ottoman empire, was such as to 
excite a lively interest throughout Christendom, and espe- 
cially in Ferdinand, as sovereign of Sicily. He suc*eded, 
by means of his ambassadors at the papal court, in opening 
a negotiation between the belligerents, and in finally ad- 
justing the terms of a general pacification, -.signed December 
1 2th, 1482. The Spanish court, in consequence of its 
friendly mediation on this occasion, received three several 
embassies with suitable, acknowledgments, on the part of 
pope Sixtus the Fourth, the college of cardinals, and the 

* FVed. Marslaar, De Leg. 2, II. — M. de Wicquefort derives the word 
ambemsadeur (anciently in English embassador) from the Spanish word 
embiar, “ to send.’* See Rights of Ambassadors, translated by Digby, 
(London, 1740,) book 1, chap. 1. 
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city of Rome ; and certain marks of distinction were con- 
ferred by his Holiness on the Castilian 'envoys* not enjoyed 
by those of any other pc^tentate. This event is worthy of 
notice as the first instance of Ferdinand’s interference in the 
politics of Italy, in which at a later period he was destined 
to act so prominentia part.^ 

The ai^airs of Navarre at this time were such as to engage 
still more deeply the attention of the Spanish soveieigns. 
The crown of that kingdom had devolved, on the death of 
Leonora, the guilty sister of Ferdinand, on her grandchild, 
Francis Phoebus, whose mother Magdeleine of France held 
the reins of government during her son’s minority.! The 
near relationShip of this princess to^Louis the Eleventh gave 
that monarch an absolute influence in the councils of Na- 
varre. He made use of this to bring ab^ut a marriage 
between the young king, Francis Phoebus, a^d. Joanna 
Beltraneja, Isabella’s form& competitor for the crown of 
Castile, notwithstanding this princess had long since taken 
the veil in the convent of Santa Clara at Coimbra. It is 
not ej\sy to unravel the tortuous politics of King Louis. 
The Spanish writers impute to him the design of enabling 

* Sislibndl, Republiques Italiennes, tom. xL cap. 88. — Pulgar, Reyes 
Cat61ico8, pp. 195-198. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 218. 

f Aleson, Aniiales de Navarra, lib. 84, cap. 1. — Histoire du Royaume 
de Na^’^arre, p. 558. • ^ 

Leonora’s son, Gasfbn de Foix, prince of Viana, was slain by an ac- 
cidental wound from a lance,' at a toujjpey at Lisbon, in 1469. By the 
princess Magdeleine, his wife, sister of Louis XI., he left two children, 
a son and daughter, each of whom in turn succeeded to the crown of 
Navarre. Francis Phoebus ascended the throne on the demise of his 
grandmother Leonora, in 1479. He was distinguished ^ his personal 
graces and beauty, and especially by the golden lustre of bis hair, from 
which, according to Aleson, he derived his cognomen Of Phmbus. As it 
was an ancestral name, however, such an etymology may bo thought 
somewhat fancifuL 
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Joanna by tbis alliance to establish her pretensions to the 
Castilian throne, or at least to give such employment to its 
present proprietors as should effeqtuall}^ prevent them from 
disturbing him in the possession of Roussillon. However this 
may be, his intrigues with Portugal were disclosed to Fer- 
dinand by certain nobles of that court, yitli whom he was in 
secret correspondence. The Spanish sovereigns, ‘"in order 
to counteract this scheme, offered the hand of their own 
daughter Joanna, afterwards mother of Charles the Fifth, 
to the king of Navarre. But all negotiations relative to 
this matter were eventually defeated by the sudden death of 
this young prince, not without strong suspicions of poison. 
He was succeeded on the tlircne by his sister Catharine. 
Propositions were then made by Ferdinand and Isabella for 
the marriage ^f this princess, then thirteen years of age, 
with their infant son John, heir apparent of their ui^ted 
monarchies.* Such an alliance, which would bring under 
one government nations corresponding in origin, language, 
general habits, and local interests, presented great and 
obvious advantages. It was however evaded by the queen 
dowager, who still acted as regent, on the pretext of dis- 
parity of age in the parties. Information being soon after 
received that Louis the Eleventh was taking measures to 
make himself master of the strong places in Navarre, Isa- 
bella transfeiTed her residence to the frontier town of 
Logroho, prepared to resist by arms,**if necessary, the 
occupation of that country by her insidious and powerful 
neighbour. The death of the king of France, which 
occurred not long after/*fortunately relieved the sovereigns 

* Fcrdintvii and ffsabella had at this time four children ; the infant 
pon J ohn, four years and a half old, hut who did not live to come to the 
succession, and the infantas Isabella, Joanna, and Maria ; the last, horn at 

Cordova during the summer of 1482. 
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from apprehensions of any immediate annoyance on that 
quarter.* 

Amid their manifold jsoncerns, Ferdinand and Isabela 
kept their thoughts anxiously bent on their great enterprise, 
the conquest of Granada. At a congress general of the 
deputies of the hermandad, held at Pinto at the commence- 
ment of the present year, 1483, with the view of reforming 
certain abuses in that institution, a liberal grant was made 
of eight thousand men, and sixteen thousand beasts of 
burden, for the purpose of conveying supplies to the garrison 
in Alhama, But the sovereigns experienced great embar- 
rassment from the want of funds. There is probably no 
period in whi?h the princes 4>f Euripe felt so sensibly their 
own penury, as at the close of the fifteenth century ; when, 
the demesnes of the crown having been ,very generally 
wasted by the lavishness or imbecility of its proprietors, no 
substitute had as yet been ftfiind in that searching and well- 
arranged system of taxation which prevails at the present 
day. The Spanish sovereigns, notwithstanding the economy 
which they had introduced into the finances, felt the pressure 
of these embarrassments, peculiarly, at the present juncture. 
The maintenance of the royal guard and of the vast national 
police of the hermandad, the incessant military operations 
of the late campaign, together with the equipment of a navy, 
not merely for war, but for maritime discovery, were so 
many copious drains of the exchequer.! lender these cir- 

• 

• AleBon, Annalcs de Navarra, lib. 34, cap. 2; lib. 35, cap. 1.— 
Histoire du Royaume de Navarra, pp. 578^ 579. — La Clede, Hist, de 
Portugal, tom. iii. pp. 438-441. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdiicos, p. 199.— 
Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. it p. 551. ^ 

f Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 2, cap? I. ♦ 

Besides the armada in the Mediterranean, a fleet under Pedro de Vera 
was prosecuting a voyage of discovery and conquest to the Canaries, which 
will be the subject of more particular notice hereafter. 

D B 2 
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cumstances, they obtained from the pope a grant of one 
hundred thousand ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesi* 
apical revenues in Castile and Aragon. A bull of crusade 
was also published by his Holiness, containing numerous 
indulgences for such as should bear arms against the infidel, 
as well as those who should prefer to commute their military 
service for the payment of a sum of money. In atldition to 
these resources, the government was enabled on its own 
credit, justified by the punctuality with which it had 
redeemed its past engagements, to negotiate considerable 
loans with several wealthy individuals.* 

With these funds the sovereigns entered into extensive 
arrangements for the cfeisuing ocampaign ; causing cannon, 
after the rude construction of that age, to be fabricated at 
Huesca, and a^large quantity of stone balls, then principally 
used, to be manufactured in the Sierra de Constantma ; 
while the magazines were carefully provided with ammu- 
nition and military stores. 

An event not unworthy of notice is recorded by Pulgar 
as happening about this time. A common soldier, named 
John de Corral, contrived, under false pretences, to obtain 
from the king of Granada a number of , Christian captives, 
together with a large sum of money, with which he escaped 
into Andalusia. The man was apprehended by the warden 
of the frontier of Jaen ; and the transaction being reported 
to the sovereigns, they compelled an entire restitution of the 
money, and consented tocsuch a ransom for the liberated 
Christians as the king of Granada should demand. This 
act of justice, it should be remembered, occurred in an age 

* Pulga]^ iteyes g^^atdlicoB, p. 199. — Mariana, tom. ii. p. 551. — Colec- 
cion de Cf^dulas j Otros Documentos, (Madrid, 1829,) tom. iii, No. 25. 

For this important collection, a few copies of which only were printed « 
for distribution, at the expense of the Spanish government, I am indebted 
to the politeness of Don A. Galderon de la Barca. 
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when the church itself stood ready to sanction any breach of 
faith, however glaring, towards heretic^ and infidels.^ 

While the court was detained in the north, tidings were 
received of a reverse sustained by the Spanish arms, whfth 
plunged the nation in sorrow far deeper than that occasioned 
by the rout at Loja. Don Aianso de Cardenas, grand 
master ui St. JamSs, an old and confidential servant of the 
crqwn, had been intrusted with the defence of the frontier 
of Ecija. While on this station, he was strongly urged to 
make a descent on the environs of Malaga, by his adalides 
or scouts, men who, being for the most part Moorish de- 
serters or renegadoes, were employed by the boraer chiefs 
to reoonnoiti% the enemy’ s^countr^^, or to guide them in 
their marauding expeditlons.f The district around Malaga 

* Bcrnaldez, Reyes Cat611cos, MS. cap. 58. — Pulgafr, Reyes CaUfiidBa, 

p. 202. 

Juan de Corral imposed on thf king of Gi’anada by means of certain 
credentials, which he had obtained from the Spanish sovereigns without any 
privity on their part to his fraudulent intentions. The story is told in a 
very blind manner by Pulgar. 

It may not be amiss ^to mention here a doughty feat performed by 
another Castilian envoy, of much higher rank, Don Juan de Vera. This 
knight, while conversing with certain Moorish cavaliers in the Alhambra, 
was so much scandalised by the freedom with which one of them treated 
the immaculate conception, that he gave the circumcised dog the lie, and 
smote him a sharp blow on the head with his sword. Ferdinand, says 
Bernaldez, who tells the story, was much gratified ^th the exploit, and 
recompensed the good knight with many honours. 

f The adalid was a guide, or scou^ whose business it was to make 
himself acquainted with the enemy’s country, and to guide the invaders 
into it. Much dispute has arisen respecting jthe authority and functipus of 
this officer. Some writers regard him as an independent leader, or com- 
mander i and the Dictionary of the Academy defines the Jerm adalid by 
these very words. The Siete Partidas, however, explains at length the 
peculiar duties of this officer, conformably to the account I have given (Ed, 
de la Real Acad.; Madrid, 1807 ; part 2, tit. 2, leyes 1-4.) Bernaldez, 
Pulgar, and the other chroniclers of the Granadiue war^ repeatedly notice 
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was famous under the Saracens for its silk manufactures, 
of which it annually^ made large exports to other parts of 
Europe. It was to be approached by traversing a savage 
sierra, or chain of mountains, called 'the Axarquia, whose mar- 
gin occasionally afforded good pasturage, and was sprinkled 
over with Moorish villages. After threading its defiles, 
it was proposed to return by an open rdad that turned the 
southern extremity of the sierra along the sea-shore. There 
was little to be apprehended, it was seated, from pursuit, 
since Malaga was almost wholly unprovided with cavalry.* 

The grand master, falling in with the proposition, com- 
municated it to the principal chiefs on the borders ; among 
others, to Don Pedro H^nriquez, adelantado 6f Andalusia, 
Don Juan de Silva, count of Cifuentes, Don Alonso de 
Aguilar, and the marquis of Cadiz. These noblemen, 
collecting their *i*etainers, repaired to Antequera, where the 
ranks were quickly swelled hj recruits froni Cordova, 
Seville, Xerez, and other cities of Andalusia, whose 
chivalry always readily answered the summons to an 
expedition over the border. t 

4 

him in this connexion. When he is spoken of as a captain, or leader, as he 
sometimes is in these and other ancient records, his authority, I suspect, is 
intended to be limited to the persons who aided him in the exeeution of 
his peculiar office. — It was common for the great chiefs, who lived on the 
borders, to maintain in their pay a number of these adalides, to inform 
them of the fitting lime and place for making a fo^ay. The post, as may 
well be believed, was one of great trust and personal hazard. 

• Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 2d3. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 
173. — Zurita, Anoles, tom. iv, fol. 320. 

+ Oviedo, Quincuagenas, IIS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 36. — Lebrija, 
Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 2, cap. 2. 

The title of ^ddan^^o implies in its etymology one preferred or placed 
before others! The office is of great antiquity ; some have derived it from 
the reign of St. Ferdinand in the thirteenth century, but Mendoza proves 
its existence at a far earlier period. The adelantado was possessed of very 
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In the meanwhile, however, the marquis of Cadiz had 
received such intelligence from his own adalides as led him 
to doubt the expediency of a march through intricate defiles, 
inhabited by a poor and* hardy peasantry ; and he strongly 
advised to direct the expedition against the neighbouring 
town of Almojia. But in this Jbe was overruled by the 
grand q^aster and* the other partners of his enterprise ; 
many of whom, with the rash confidence of youth, were 
excited rather than intimidated by the prospect of danger. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of March, this gallant little 
army marched forth from the gates of Antequera. The 
van was intrusted to the adelantado Henriquez and Don 
Alonso de Aguilar. The centre divisions were led by 
the marquis of Cadiz and the count of Cifuentes, and the 
rear-gard by the grand master of , St. James. The number 
of foot, which is uncertain, appears to •have been dbn- 
siderably less than that oj the horse, which amounted to 
about three thousand, containing the flower of Andalusian 
knighthood, together with the array of St. James, the most 
opulent and powerful of the Spanish military orders. Never, 
says an Aragonese historian, had there been seen in these 
times a more splendid body of chivalry ; and such was their 
confidence, he adds, that they deemed themselves invincible 
by any force which the Moslems could bring against them. 
The leaders took care not to encumber the movements of the 
army with artillery, camp equipage, or wen much forage 

and provisions, for which they trusted to the invaded 

• 

extensive judicial authority in the province or district in which he presided, 
and in war was invested with supreme military command. His functions, 
however, as well atf the territories over which he ruled, have varied at 
different periods. An adelantado seems to have bsgn genfrally established 
over a border province, as Andalusia for example. Marina discusses the 
civil authority of this oflBcer, in his Teoria, tom. ii. cap, 23,— See also 
Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidades, lib. 2, cap. 15. 
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territory. A number of persons, however, followed in the 
train, who, influenced by desire rather of gain than of 
glory, had come provided with money, as well as commis- 
sions from their friends, for the^ purchase of rich spoil, 
whether of slaves, stufis, or jewels, which they expected 
would be won by the good swords of their comrades, as in 
Alhama.^ ^ e 

After travelling with little intermission through the night, 
the army entered the winding defiles of the Axarquia, where 
their progress was necessarily so much impeded by the 
character of. the ground, that most of the inhabitants of the 
villages through which they passed had opportunity to 
escape with the greater gart of their effects tt4 the inacces- 
sible fastnesses of the mountains. The Spaniards, after 
plundering the deserted hamlets of whatever remained, as 
w^il as of the few stragglers, whether men or cattle, found 
still lingering about them, set t^them on fire. In this wlcy 
they advanced, marking their line of march with the usual 
devastation that accompanied these ferocious forays, until 
the columns of smoke and fire which rose above the hill-tops 
announced to the people of Malaga the near approach of an 
enemy. 

The old king Muley Abul Hacen, who lay at this m 
the city with a numerous and well-appointed body of Iwsei 
contrary to the reports of the adalides, would have rushed 

forth at once at their head, had he not been dissuaded from 

#• 

it by his younger brother Abdallah, who is better known in 
history by the name of El*Zagal, or “ the Valiant an 
Arabic epithet, given him by his countrymen to distinguish 
him from his nephew, the ruling king of Granada. To this 

• Beraal<ier,1feeyeB^tdlicos, MS. cap. 60. — Rades y Andrada, Las Tres 
Ordenes, fol. 71. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 320. — Zuniga, Annaleg do 
Sevilla, fol. 395. — Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 2, cap. 2, — 
Oviedo, QuiucuagcnaB, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 36. 
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prince Abul Hacen intrusted the command of the corps of 
picked cavalry, with instructions to penetrate at once into 
the lower level of the sierra, and encounter the Christians 
entangled in its passes f while another division, consisting 
chiefly of arquehusiers and archers, should turn the enemy’s 
flank by gaming the heights under which he was defiling. 
This Iasi corps waft placed under the direction of Reduan 
Benegas, a chief of Christian lineage, according to Ber- 
naUez, and who may perhaps be identified with the Reduan 
that, in the later Moorish ballads, seems to be shadowed 
forth as the personification of love and heroism.^ 

The Castilian army in the mean time went forward with 
a buoyant aad reckless c<mfidenqp, and with very little 
subordination. ^The divisions occupying the advance and 
centre, disappointed in their expectations of booty, had 
quitted the line of march, and dispersed ih small partHs 
in search of plunder over th^ adjacent country ; and some 
of the high-mettled young cavaliers had the audacity to ride 
up in defiance to the very walls of Malaga. The grand 
master of St. James was the only leader who kept his 
columns unbroken, emd marched forward in order of battle. 
Things were in this state, when the Moorish cavalry under 
El Zagal, suddenly emerging from one of the mountain 
passes, appeared before the astonished rear-guard of the 
Christians. The Moors spurred on to the assault, but the 
well-disciplined ci^ivalry of St. James remained unshaken. 
In the fierce struggle which ensued, the Andalusians be- 
came embarrassed by the narPowness of the ground on 
which they were engaged, which afforded no scope for the 
manoeuvres of cavalry ; while the Moors, trained to the wild 
tactics of mountain warfare, went throug|} their^usual evolu- 

* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. p. 217.— Cardonne, Hist. 
d’Afrique et d’ Espagne, tom. iii. pp. 264-267. — BerXkaldez, Reyes Ca- 
tdlicoB, MS. cap. 60. 
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tions, retreating and returning to the charge with a celerity 
that sorely distressed their opponents, and at length threw 
them into some disorder. The grand master in consequence 
despatched a message to the marquis of Cadiz, requesting 
his support. The latter, putting himself at the head of 
such of his scattered forces as he could hastily muster, 
readily obeyed the summons. Discernirxg, on his rpproach, 
the real source of the grand master’s embarrassment, he 
succeeded in changing the field of action by drawing off the 
Moors to an open reach of the valley, which allowed free 
play to the* movements of the Andalusian horse, when the 
combined squadrons pressed so hard on the Moslems, that 
they were soon compelled to take refuge within the depths 
of their own mountains.* 

In the meanwhile the scattered troops of the advance, 
alUrmed by the report of the action, gradually asseinbled 
under their respective banners, #and fell back upon the reSr. 
A council of war was then called. All further progress 
seemed to be effectually intercepted. The country was 
everywhere in arms. The most that could now be hoped 
was, that they might be suffered to retire unmolested with 
such plunder as they had already acquired. Two routes lay 
open for this purpose. The one winding along the sea^shore, 
wide and level, but circuitous, and swept through the whole 
range of its narrow entrance by the fortress of Malaga. 
This determinedrthem unhappily to prefpr the other route, 
being that by which they had penetrated the Axarquia, or 
rather a shorter cut, by ^hich the adalides undertook to 
conduct them through its mazes.! 

The little army commenced its retrograde movement 

* Corde, de los Arabes, tom. iii. p. 217. — Pulgar, Reyes 

Catdlicos, p. 204. — Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. 71, 72. 

•f* Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom, ii. pp. 552, 553. — Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, p. 205. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 321. 
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with undiminished spirit. But it was now embarrassed with 
the transportation of its plunder, and by the increasing diffi- 
culties of the sierra, which, as they ascended its sides, was 
matted over with impedetrahle thickets, and broken tiff by 
formidable ravines or channels, cut deep into the soil by the 
mountain torrents. The Moors were now seen mustering 
in considerable nftmbers along the heights, and, as they 
were expert marksmen, being trained by early and assiduous 
practice, the shotj from their arquebuses and cross-bows 
frequently found bome assailable point in the harness of the 
Spanish men-at-arms. At length, the army, through the 
treachery or ignorance of the guides, was suddenly brought 
to a halt by arriving in a de^ep gler^or enclosure, whose rocky 
sides rose with such boldness as to be scarcely practicable for 
infantry, much less for horse. To add to their distresses, 
daylight, without which they could scarcely hope to extricate 
themselves, was fast fading»away.* 

In this extremity no other alternative seemed to remain 
than to attempt to regain the route from which they had 
departed. As all other considerations were now subordinate 
to those of personal* safety, it was agreed to abandon the 
spoil acquired at so much hazard, which greatly retarded 
their movements. As they painfully retraced their steps, 
the darkness of the night was partially dispelled by 
numerous fires which blazed along the hill tops, and which 
showed the figures of their enemies flitting to and fro like 
so many spectres. It seemed, said Bernaldez, as if ten 
thousand torches were glancing along the mountains. At 
length, the whole body, faint with fatigue and hunger, 
reached the borders of a little stream, which flowed Ifhrough 
a valley, whose avenues, as well as th^jrugged hmghts by 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 205. — G^aribay, Oompendio, tom. ii. 
p. 636. 
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which it was commanded, were already occupied by the 
enemy, who poured down mingled volleys of shots, stones, 
and arrows on the heads of the Chiistians. The compact 
mtfss presented by the latter affoMed a sure mark to the 
artillery of the Moors ; while they, from their scattered 
position, as well as from the defences afforded by the nature 
of the ground, were exposed to little aVinoyance ia return. 
In addition to lighter missiles, the Moors occasionally dis- 
lodged large fragments of rock, which, r^olling with tremen- 
dous violence down the declivities of the hills, spread fright- 
ful desolation through the Christian ranks. ^ 

The dismay occasioned by these scenes, occurring amidst 
the darkness of night, ^nd heightened by the shrill war- 
cries of the Moors, which rose round them on every quarter, 
seems to have completely bewildered the Spaniards, even 
thdir leaders. It was the misfortune of the expedition, that 
there was but little concert betw^n the several commanders, 
or, at least, that there was no one so pre-eminent above the 
rest as to assume authority at this awful moment. So far, 
it would seem, from attempting escape, they continued in 
their perilous position, uncertain what course to take, until 
midnight ; when at length, after having seen their best and 
bravest followers fall thick around them, they deteraam^^^ 
all hazards to force a passage across the sierra in tl%e li|ee 
of the enemy. “ Better lose our lives,” said the grand 
master of St. Jannes, addressing his mep, in cutting a 
way through the foe, than be butchered without resistance, 
like cattle in the shambles.’^ 

The marquis of Cadiz, guided by a trusty adalid, and 

* Beraaldez, (Reyes f!at<51ico8, MS. cap. 60. — Pulgar, Reyes 0,at<51ico8, 
ubi 8upra,~C£rdonne,%[i9t. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. iii. pp. 264-267. 

f Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 206. — Rades y Andrada, Las Tree 
Ordenes, fol. 71, 72. 
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accompanied by sixty or seventy lances, was fortunate 
enough to gain a circuitous route less, vigilantly guarded by 
the enemy, whose attention was drawn to the movements of 
the main body of the fiastilian army* By means of fiiis 
path, tho marquis with his little band succeeded, after a 
painful march, in which his good steed sunk under him 
oppressed with wounds and fatigue, in reaching a valley at 
some distance from the scene of action, where he determined 
to wait the coming up of his friends, who he confidently 
expected would follow on his track. 

But the grand master and his associates, ‘missing this 
track ill the darkness of the night, or perhaps preferring 
another, brSasted the sieyra iifgi part where it proved 
extremely difficult of ascent. At every step tho loosened 
earth gave way under the pressure of the foot ; and the 
infantry, endeavouring to support themselves by clinging to 
the tails and manes of th(?4iorses, the jaded animals, borne 
down with the weight, rolled headlong with their riders on 
the ranks below, or were precipitated down the sides of the 
numerous ravines. The Moors, all the while avoiding a 
close encounter, cofttented themselves with discharging on 
the heads of their opponents an unintermitted shower of 
missiles of every description.! 

It was not until the following morning that the Cas- 
tilians, having surmounted the crest of the eminence, began 
the descent intc^ the opposite valley, w^iich they had the 
mortification to observe was commanded cm every point 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, loc. cit. — 'Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlico®, MS. 
cap. 60. 

! Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 206. ^ 

Mr. Irving, in his “ Conquest of Granada,” states tnad tllfr scene of 
the greatest slaughter in this rout is still known to the inhabitants of the 
Axarquia hy the name of ZrO- Cuesta de la Maioma^ or The Hill of the 
Massacre.” 
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by their vigilant adversary, who seemed now in their eyes 
to possess the powers of ubiquity. As the light broke 
upon the troops, it revealed the whole extent of their 
mefancholy condition. How different from the magnificent 
array, which, but two days previous, marched forth with 
such high and confident hopes from the gates of Ante- 
quera ! their ranks thinned, their brighf arms defilteed and 
broken, their banners rent in pieces, or lost, — as had been 
that of St. James, together with it* gallant alferez, 
Diego Becerra, in the terrible passage of the preceding 
night, — theit countenances aghast with terror, fatigue, and 
famine I Despair now was in every eye ; all subordination 
was at an end. No one,f feays Pulgar, heeded*'' any longer 
the call of the trumpet, or the wave of the banner. Each 
sought only his own safety, without regard to his comrade. 
Some threw away their arms ; hoping by this mean^o 
facilitate their escape, while in •fact it only left them more 
defenceless against the shafts of their enemies. Some, 
oppressed with fatigue and terror, fell down and died 
without so much as receiving a wound. The panic was 
such, that, in more than one instarfce, two or three 
Moorish soldiers were known to capture thrice their own 
number of Spaniards. Some, losing their way, strayed 
back to Malaga, and were made prisoners by females of the 
city, who overtook them in the fields. Others escaped to 
Alhama, or otheif*distant places, after wandering seven or 
eight days among the mountains, sustaining life on such 
wild herbs and berries as tney could find, and lying close 
during the day* A greater number succeeded in reaching 
Antequera, and, among these, most of the leaders of the 
expediti^in. ^ ^he g^nd master of St. James, the adelantado 
Henriquez, and Don Alonso de Aguilar, effected their escape 
by scaling so perilous a part of the sierra that their pursuers 
cared not to follow. The count de Cifuentes was less fortu- 
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nate.* That nobleman’s division was said to have suffered 
more severely than any other. On the morning after the 
bloody passage of the mountain, he found himself suddenly 
cut off from his followers, and surrounded by six Moorish 
cavaliers, against whom he was defending himself with des- 
perate courage, when their leader, Reduan Benegas, struck 
with th^ inequality* of the combat, broke in, exclaiming, 
“Hold! this is unworthy of good knights.’* The assail- 
ants sunk back ab^hed by the rebuke, and left the count to 
their commander. A close encounter then took place 
between the two chiefs ; but the strength of the Spaniard 
was no longer equal to his spirit, and, after a brief resistance, 
he was forced to surrender tP his generous enemy, t 

The marquis of Cadiz had better fortune. After waiting 
till dawn for the coming up of his friends, he concluded 
that they had extricated themselves by a different route. 
He resolved to provide for #iis own safety and that of his 
followers ; and, being supplied with a fresh horse, accom- 
plished his escape, after traversing the wildest passages 
of the Axarquia for the distance of four leagues, and got 
into Antequera witlf but little interruption from the enemy. 
But although he secured his personal safety, the misfortunes 
of the day fell heavily on his house ; for two of his brothers 

* Oviedo, who devotes one of his dialogues to this nobleman, says of 
him, Fue una de lj|p huenas lanzas de iiuestra Espfciia en su ticmpo ; y 
muy sahio y prudente cahallero. Hallose en grandes cargos y negocios de 
paz y de guerra.” — Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 36. 

t Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. p. 218. — Zurita, Anales, 
tom. iv. fol. 321. — Carbajal, Anales, afio 1483. — Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, ubi supra.— Bemaldez, Reyes CatdilicoS| MS. cap. 60. — Cardonne, 
Hist. d’Afrlque et d*Espagne, tom. iii.'pp. 266, 2$7g—-The fount, according 
to Oviedo, remained a long while a prisoner in (franada, ^ntil* he was 
ransomed by the payment of several thousand doblas of gold. — Quincua- 
genas, MS. bat. if quinc. 1, dial. 36. 
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were cut down by his side, and a third brother, with a 
nephew, fell into the .hands of the enemy.* 

The amount of slain in the two days’ action is admitted 
by the Spanish writers to have exceeded eight hundred, 
with double that number of prisoners. The Moorish force 
is said to have been small, and its loss comparatively 
trifling. The numerical estimates of the Spanish hfetorians, 
as usual, appear extremely loose : and the narrative of 
their enemies is too meagre in this port on of their annals 
to allow any opportunity of verification. There is no reason, 
however, to* believe them in any degree exaggerated. 

The best blood of Andalusia was shed on this occasion. 
Among the slain Bernahlez reakons two hundred and fifty, 
and Pulgar four hundred persons of quality, with thirty 
commanders of the military fraternity of St. James. t There 
was scarcely a family in the south but had to mourn ^tho 
loss of some one of its member!! by death or captivity ; and 
the distress was not a little aggravated by the uncertainty 
which bung over the fate of the absent, as to whether they 
had fallen in the field, or were still wandering in the 
wilderness, or were pining away existbnee in the dungeons 
of Malaga and Granada. 

Some imputed the failure of the expedition to treachery 
in the adalides, some to want of concert among the com- 
manders. The worthy curate of Los Palacios concludes 
his narrative of fhe disaster inihe following manner : “ The 
number of the Mo6rs was small who inflicted this grievous 

* Beraaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 60. — Mannol says that three 
brothers and two nephi^ el the toiirquis, whose names he gives, were all 
slain. — Rehelion de 

+ Zu&Igaf l.iinalet'!^e, llevi^;|^. 395. — Bemaldez, Reyes CatiSlicos, 
MS. ubi supra. — Pulgarj 'Reyes Cshiflicos, p. 206. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, 
MS. hat. 1, quinc, 1, diah Rehelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, 

cap. 12. 
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defeat on the Christians. It was, indeed/ clearly miraculous, 
and. we may discern in it the special interposition of 
Providence, justly offended with the greater part of th^se 
that engaged in the expedition ; who, instead of confessing, 
partaking the sacrament, and making their testaments, as 
becomes good Christians, and men that are to bear arms in 
defence the Holy Catholic Faith, acknowledged that they 
did not bring with them suitable dispositions, but, with little 
regard to God’s se^ice, were influenced by covetousness and 
love of ungodly gain.*’^ 

* Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 60. 

Pulsar has d<|^oted u largo space to the unfortunate expedition to the 
Axarquia. His intimacy with the^rincipai* persons of the court enabled 
him, no doubt, to verify most of the particula s which he records. The 
curate of Los Palacios, from the proximity of his residence to the thej^tre 
of action, may be supposed also to have had ample means for obtaining the 
requisite information. Yet their tevcral accounts, altliough not strictly 
contradictory, it is not always easy to reconcile with one another. The 
narrative of complex military operations are not lilcely to be simplified 
under the hands of monkish bookmen. I have endeavoured to make out 
a connected tissue from a comparison of the Moslem with the Castilian 
authorities. But here th^ meagreness of the Moslem annals compels us to 
lament the premature death of Conde. It can hardly be expected, indeed, 
that the Moors should have dwelt with much amplification on this humi- 
liating j)eriod. But there can be little doubt, that far more copious 
memorials of theirs than any now published, exist in the Spanish libraries : 
and it w-ere much to be wished, that swne oriental scholar would supply 
Conde’s deficiency by exploring these authentic rec^ds of what may be 
deemed, as far os Christian Spain is concerned, the most glorious portion of 
her history. * 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

WAR OF GRANADA.— GENERAL VIEW OF THE pAtiCY PURSURD IN THE 
CONDUCT OF THIS WAR. 

1483 — 1487. tv 

Defeat and Capture of Abdallah. — Policy of the Sovereigns. — Large Trains 
of Artillery. — Description of the Pieces. — Stupendous Roads. — Isa- 
bella’s care of the Troops. — Her Perseverance. — Discipline of the 
Army. — Swiss Mercenarims. — Engl.ish Lord Scales.— Magnificence of 
the Nobles.— Isabella visits the Camp. — Ceremonies on the Occupation 
of a City. 

The young monarch Abu Abdallah, was probably %J;he 
only person in Granada who did not receive with unmingled 
satisfaction the tidings of the rout in the Axarquia. He 
beheld with secret uneasiness the laurels thus acquired by 
the old ting bis father, or rather by his ambitious uncle 
El Zagal, whose name now resounded from every qiiftfler as 
the successful champion of the Moslems. He saw the ne- 
cessity of some dazzling enterprise, if he would maintain an 
ascendancy even over the faction which had seated him on 
the throne. He accordingly projected an excursion, which 
instead of terminating in a mere border «foray, should lead 
to the achievement of some^permanen* conquest. 

He found no difficulty, while the spirits of his people were 
roused, in raising a &||p, of nine thousand foot, and seven 
hundred horse, Granada’s chivalry. He 

strengiheijea his^J^rhiy Iftj^^ther by the presence of Ali 
Atar, the defend^:"^ the veteran of a hundred 

battles, whose militaty prowess had raised him from the 
common file up to the highest post in the army ; and whose 
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plebeian blood had been permitted to mingle with that of 
royalty, by the marriage of his daugjiter with the young 
kir.g Abdallah. 

With this gallant array, the Moorish monarch sallied 
forth frcm Granada. As he led the way through the avenue 
which still bears the name of the gate of Elvira,* the point 
of his laifce came iii contact with the arch, and was broken. 
This sinister omen was followed by another more alarming. 
A fox, which crossed the path of the army, was seen to run 
through the ranks, and, notwithstanding the showers of 
missiles discharged at him, to make his escape unhurt. 
Abdallah’s counsellors would have persuaded him to aban- 
don, or at lejfst postpone, aik enterprise of such ill augury. 

* ** Por esa puerte de Eh .ra 
Bale muy gran cabalgada : 
culinto del hidalgo moro^ 
cu^nto de la yljgua baya. 

***** 

Cu^nta pluma y gentileza, 
cu^nto capellar de grana, 
ciiinft) bayo borceguf, 
cudnto raso que se esmalta, 

Cudnto de espuela de oro, 
cu&nto estribera de plata ! 

Toda.es gente valerosaj 

y esperta para batalla. 

• 

“ En medio de todos ellos 
va el rey Chico de Crranada^ 
mlrando las damas moras 
de las torres del Alhaixfbm 

La reina mora liu tajSm''’ 
de esta manera 
A1& te guarde, ttii 
Mahoma vaya en tu gu^irda.* ” 

Hyta, Guerras de Granada, tom. i. p. 232. 
1 £ 2 
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But tbe king, less superstitious, or from the obstinacy with 
which feeble minds, when once resolved, frequently persist 
in^their projects, rejected their advice, and pressed forward 
on his march.* 

The advance of the party was not conducted so cau- 
tiously, but that it reached the ear of Bon Biego Fernandez 
de Cordova, alcalde de los donzeles^ or captain of •the royal 
pages, who commanded in the town of Lucena, which he 
rightly judged was to be the principal object of attack. He 
transmitted the intelligence to his uncle the count of Cabra, 
a nobleman of the same»*name with himself, who was posted 
at his own town of Baena, requesting his support. He used 
all diligence in repairingHhe fortifications of the city, which, 
although extensive and originally strong, had fallen some- 
what into decay ; and, having caused such of the population 
as were rendered helpless by age or infirmity to withdraw 
into the interior defences of the place, he coolly waited the 
approach of the enemy. t 

The Moorish army, after crossing the borders, began to 
mark its career through the Christian territory with the 
usual traces of devastation, and sweeping across the environs 
of Lucena, poured a marauding foray into the rich carnpina 
of Cordova, as far as the walls of Aguilar ; whence it 
returned, glutted with spoil, to lay siege to Lucena about 
the 21st of April. 

ft. * . • 

^ Conde, Dominacion <le los Arabes, tom. in. cap. 36. — Cardonne, Hist. 
d’Afrique et d’Espagne, torn. iii. pp. ^67-271. — Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 60. — Pedraza, Antiguodad de Granada, fol. 10, — Marmol, Rebelion 
dc Moriscos, lib. 1. cap. 12. ® 

f Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part. 3, cap. 20. 

of mifiicb Diego de Cordova was alcayde, or captain, were 
a body of young cavaliers, originally brought up as pages in the royal 
household, and organised as a separate coips of the militia.— -Salazar de 
Mendoza, Diguidadea, p. 259.— See also Morales, Obras, tom. xiv. p. 80. 
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The count of Cabra* ia the meanwhile, who had lost no 
time in mustering his levies, set forward.at the head of a small 
but well-appointed force, consisting of both horse and foot, 
to the relief of his nephew . He advanced witli such celerity 
that he had well-nigh surprised the beleaguering army. As 
he traversed the sierra, which covered the Moorish flank, 
his numhbrs were partially concealed by the inequalities of 
the ground ; while the clash of arms and the shrill music, 
reverberating among the bills, exaggerated their real magni- 
tude ii4 the apprehension of the enemy. At the same time 
the alcayde de los doazeles supported his uncle’s advance 
by a vigorous sally from the city. The Granadine infantry, 
anxious only for the preseiW^ationnof their valuable booty, 
scarcely awaited for the encounter, before they began a 
dastardly retreat, and left the battle to tlie^ cavalry. X.^e 
latter, composed, as has been said, of the strength of the 
Moorish cavalry, men accu^omed in many a border foray 
to cross lances with the best knights of Andalusia, kept 
their ground with their wonted gallantry. The conflict, so 
vrell disputed, remained doubtful for some time, until it was 
determined by the* death of the veteran chieftain Ali 
Atar, “the best lance, ’’ as a Castilian writer has styled 
him, “of all Morisma,” who was brought to the ground 
after receiving two wounds, and thus escaped by an 
honourable death the melancholy spectacle of his country’s 
humiliation.* • 

The enemy, disheartened by Jhis loss, soon began to give 
ground. But, though hard pressed by the Spaniards, they 
retreated in some order, until they* reached the borders of 
the Xenil, which were thronged with the infantry, vainly 

* Conde, Dommacion de los Arabes, tona iii. cap. 36* — Abarca, Reyes 
de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 3€‘2. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1483.-— 
Bernaldcz, Reyes Catdlicos,. MS. cap. 61.' — Pulgar, Cljdnica, cap. 20.— 
Marmol, Rebolion de Moriscos, lib. I, cap. 12. 
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attempting a passage across the stream, swollen by excessive 
rains to a height mueh above its ordinary level. The con- 
fusion now became universal, horse and foot mingling toge- 
ther ; each one, heedful only of life, no longer thought of his 
booty. Many attempting to swiin the stream, were borne 
down, steed and rider, promiscuously in its waters. Many 
more, scarcely making show of resistance, were Cut down 
on the banks by the pitiless Spaniards. The young king 
Abdallah, who had been conspicuous duiing that day in the 
hottest of the fight, mounted on a milk-white charger richly 
caparisoned, saw fifty ofi^ his royal guard fall around him, 
Fifiding his steed too much jaded to stem the current of the 
river, ’he quietly dismounted and sought a shelter among the 
reedy’ thickets that fringed its margin, until the storm of 
battle should hj^ve passed over. In this lurking-place, how- 
ever, he was discovered by a common soldier named Maetin 
Hurtado, who, without recogniSing his person, instantly at- 
tacked him. The prince defended himself with his scimitar, 
until Hurtado, being joined by two of his countrymen, suc- 
ceeded in making him prisoner. The men, overjoyed 
their prize (for Abdallah had revealed tis rank, in ord^r to 
secure his person from violence,) conducted him to their 
general, the count of Cabra. The latter received the royal 
'captive with a generous courtesy, the best sign of noble 
breeding ; and which, recognised as a feature of chivalry, 
affords a pleasing contrast to the ferocioils spirit of ancient 
warfare. The good count g,dministered to the unfortunate 
prince all the consolations which his state would admit ; and 
subsequently lodged him dn his castle of Baena, where ho was 
entertained with the most delicate and courtly hospitality.* 

^ ic 

* Garibaf, Compendio, tom. ii. p. 637.— -Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi 
supra. — Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 61.— Conde, Dominacion 
de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 36.— Cardomie, Hist, d’Afrique et d’Espagne, 
tom. iii. pp. 271-274. 
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Nearly the whole of the Moslem cavalry were cut up, or 
captured, in this fatal action. Many ^of them were persons 
of rank, commanding high ransoms. The loss inflicted on 
the infantry was also Icvere, including the whole of tlbeir 
dear-hcught plunder. Nine, or indeed, according to some 
accounts, two-and-twcnty banners fell into the hands of the 
Christains in this*\ction ; in commemoration of which the 
Spanish sovereigns granted to the count of Cabra,. and his 
nephew, the al^yde de los donzeles, the privilege of 
bearing the same number of banners on their escutcheon, 
together with the head of a Ik|oorish king,* encirled by 
a golden coronet, with a chain of the same metal around 
the neck.* • • # . 

Great was the consternation occasioned by the return of 
the Moorish fugitives to Granada:, and loud was the lament 
through its populous streets ; for the pridd of many a noble 
house was laid low on that day, and their king (a thing 
unprecedented in the annals of the monarchy) was a pri- 
soner in the land of the Christians. “ The hostile star of 
Islam,” exclaims an Arabian writer, “ now scattered its 
malignant influendtes over Spain, and the downfall of the 
Mussulman empire was decreed.’^ 

The sultana Zoraya, however, was not of a temper to 
waste* time in useless lamentation. She was aware that^a 
captive king, who held his title by so precarious a tenure 
as did l^r son Abdallah, must soon ceasB to be a king even 
in name. She accordingly despatched a numerous embassy 
to Cordova, with proffers of such a ransom for the prince’s 

The various details, even to the site of the battlei are told in the usual 
confused and contradictory manner by the garrulous chroniclers of the 
period. All authorities, however, both ChTiBtiaiFan4 lS(»f!8i|^gree as to 
its general results. 

* Mendoza, Dignidades, p. 382. — ^Oviedo, QuindUagenas, MS. bat. I, 
quinc. 4, dial. 9. 
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iiberatioR as a despot only could offer, and few despots conld 
hare the authority to enforce.* 

King Ferdinand, wlio was at Vitoria with the queen, 
when he received tidings of the vicUry of Lucena, hastened 
to tTie south to determine on the destination of his royal 
captive. With some show of magnanimity, he declined an 
interview with Abdallah, until he shouldihave consented to 
his liberation. A debate of some warmth occurred in the 
royal council at Cordova respecting the policy to be pursued; 
some contending that the Moorish monarch was too valuable 
a prize to be, so readily relinquished, and that the enemy, 
brq^j^,^ the loss of their natural leader, would find it 
diflicti^'Skb rally under one^common head, or to‘Joncert any 
cfifeclive movement. Others, and especially the marquis 
of Cadiz, urged his release, and even the support of his 
pretensions against his competitor, the old king of Granad^; 
insisting that the Moorish empirq. would be more effectually 
shaken by internal divisions than by any pressure of its 
enemies from without. The various arguments were sub- 
mitted to the queen, who still held her court in the north, 
and who decided for the release of Abdallah, as a mea8in:e 
best reconciling sound policy with generosity to the van: » 
quished.t 

^The terms of the treaty, although sufficiently humiliating 
to the Moslem prince, were not materially different frcipa 
those proposed by the sultana Zoraya. Jt 
that a truce of two years should be esteu4e4 to Abdal- 


* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 36. — Cardonne, 
Hist. d’Afrique et d'Espagne, pp.*27 1-274. 
t Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap, 23.-^Marmol, Rebclion de Moriscos, 


lib. l.cpjg, ' 

Charles V. does not seem to have "partaken of his grandfather’s delicacy 


in regard to an interview with' his royal captive, or indeed to any part of 
his deportment towards him. 
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lah, and to such places in Granada as acknowledged 
his authority. In consideration of which, he stipulated to 
surrender four hundred Christian captives without ransom, 
to pay twelve thousand doblas of gold annually to the 
Spanish sovereigns, and to permit a free passage, as well as 
furnish supplies to their troops passing through his terri- 
tories, far the purpfse of carrying on the war against that 
portion of the kingdom which still adhered to his father. 
Abdallah moreovejj hound himself to appear when summoned 
by Ferdinand, and to surrender his own son, with the 
children of bis principal nobility, as sureties fer his fulfil- 
ment of the treaty. Thus did the unhappy prince barter 
away his hoftour and his cguntry’i freedom for the posses- 
sion of immediate, but most precarious sovereignty ; a 
sovereignty which could scarcely be expected to survive the 
period when he could bo useful to the mastfer whose breath 
had made him.^ • 

The terms of the treaty being thus definitively settled, 
an interview was arranged to take place between the two 
monarchs at Cordova. The Castilian courtiers would have 
persuaded their master to offer his hand for Abdallah to 
in token of his feudal supremacy ; but Ferdinand 
Yeplled^", ^V,Were the king of Granada in his own domi- 
nions, I might do this ; but not while he is a prisoner in 
mine.” The Moorish prince entered Cordova with an escort 
of Ris own knights, and a splendid tlfrong of Spanish 
chivalry, who had marched out of the city to receive him. 
When Abdallah entered the royal presence, he would 
have prostrated ' himself on his ^knees ; hut Ferdinand, 
hastening to prevent him, embraced him with every de- 
monstration of respect. An Arabic inta^Dreter^ e^o acted 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supra. — Conde, JQtonimacioii de lews 
Arabes, cap. 3G. 
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as orator, then expatiated, in florid hyperbole, on the mag- 
nanimity and princely qualities of the Spanish king, and 
the loyalty and good faith of his/ovni master. But Ferdi- 
nafid interrupted his eloquence with* the assurance that “ his 
panegyric was superfluous, and that he had perfect confi- 
dence that the sovereign of Granada would keep his faith as 
became a true knight and a king.” After ceremonies so 
humiliating to the Moorish prince, notwithstanding the veil 
of decorum studiously thrown over then^. he set out with 
his attendants for his capital, escorted by a body of Anda- 
lusian hors^ to the frontier, and loaded with costly presents 
by Spanish king, and the general contempt of his court.* 
*^4^ithstanding the iiuportaifce of the results in the war 
of Granada, a detail of the successive steps by which they 
were achieved would be most tedious and trifling. No siege 
or single military achievement of great moment occurred 
until nearly four years from thie period, in 1487 ; although, 
in the intervening time, a large number of fortresses and 
petty towns, together with a very extensive tract of terri- 
tory, were recovered from the enemy. Without pursuing the 
chronological order of events, it is probable that the end of 
history will be best attained by presenting a concise viefw of 
the general policy pursued by the sovereigns in the conduct 
of the war. 

The Moorish wars under preceding monarchs had con- 
sisted of little efee than cavalgadas, oiir inroads the 
enemy’s territory,! which, pouring like a torrent over the 
land, swept away whatever was upon the. surface, but left 
it in its essential resourcf^s wholly unimpaired. The bounty 

• Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, loc. cit. — Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, 
cap. 36ji^ # * t* 

! The term cavalgada seems to be used indifferently by the ancient 
Spanish writers to represent a marauding party, the foray itself, or the 
booty taken in it. 
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of nature soon repaired th^ ravages of man, and the ensuing 
harvest seemed to shoot up more abundantly from the soil, 
enriched by the blood of the husbandman, A more vigorous 
system of spoliation was now introduced. Instead of one 
campaign, the army took the field in spring and autumn, 
intermitting its efibrts only during the intolerable heats of 
summCf, so that ilie green crop had no time to ripen ere it 
v^as trodden down under the iron heel of war. 

The apparatu^for devastation was also on a much greater 
scale than had ever before been witnessed. From the second 
year of the war, thirty thousand foragers werS reserved for 
this service, which they eflPected by demolishing farm-houses, 
granaries, and mills (which last«’ei^e exceedingly numerous 
in a land watered by many small sti ^mms), by eradicating the 
vines, and laying waste the olive-gardens and plantations of 
oranges, almonds, mulberries, and all the rich varieties that 
grew luxuriant in this higRly favoured region. This merci- 
less devastation extended for more than two leagues on 
either side of the line of march. At the same time, the 
Mediterranean fleet cut off all supplies from the Barbary 
coast, so that theVhole kingdom might be said to be in a 
state of perpetual blockade. Such and so general was the 
scarcity occasioned by this system, that the Moors were glad 
to exchange their Christian captives for provisions, until 
such ransom was interdicted by the sovereigns, as tending 
to defeat their cfwn measures.* * 

Still there was many a green and sheltered valley in 
Granada, which yielded its returns unmolested to the 
Moorish husbandman ; while his granaries were occasionally 
enriched with the produce of a border foray. The Moors, 
too, although naturally a luxurious p<>^ple, ^gsa^tient of 

♦ Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 22. — Mem. dfl la Acad, de Hist., 
tom. vi. llust. 6. 
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suffering, and capable of endurii|g great privation. Other 
measures, therefore, of a still more formidable character, 
became necessary, in conjunction with this rigorous system 
of blockade. * 

The Moorish towns were for the most part strongly 
defended, presenting within the limits of Granada, as has 
been said, more than ten times the numbef of fortified places 
that are now scattered over the whole extent of the Penin- 
sula. They stood along the crest of some precipice, or bold 
sierra, whose natural strength was augmented by the solid 
masonry with which they were surrounded, and which, 
however insufficient to hold out against modern artillery, 
bade ' defiance to all ihe^ enginery of batterftig warfare 
known previously to the fifteenth century. It was this 
strength of fortification, combined with that of their local 
position, which frequently enabled a slender garrison in theae 
places to laugh to scorn all the efforts of the proudest 
Castilian armies. 

The Spanish sovereigns were convinced that they must 
look to their artillery as the only effectual means for the 
reduction of these strong-holds. In this they as well as the 
Moors were extremely deficient, although Spain appears to 
have furnished earlier examples of its use t^han any other 
country in Europe. Isabella, who seems to have had the 
particular control of this department, caused the most skilful 
engineers and artidhns to he invited into the kingdom from 
France, Germany, and Italy. Forges were constructed in 
the camp, and all the requisite materials prepared for the 
manufacture of cannon, balj^, and powder. Large quantities 
of the last were also imported from Sicily, Flanders, and 
Portugal ^ ^ C ommissf ries were established over the various 
departments, with instructions to provide whatever might he 
necessary for the operatives ; and the whole was entrusted 
to the supervision of Don Francisco Ramirez, an hidalgo of 
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Madrid, a person of much experience, and extensive military 
science, for the day. By these .efforts, unremittingly 
pursued during the whole of the war, Isabella assembled a 
train of artillery such as was probably not possessed at*that 
time by any other European potentate.* 

Still the clumsy construction of the ordnance betrayed 
the infancy of the^ art. More than twenty pieces of artilleiy 
used at the siege of Baza during this war are still to be 
seen in that cit;^ where they long served as columns in the 
public market-place. The largest of the lombards, as the 
heavy ordnance was called, are about tw.elve ibet in length, 
consisting of i^on bars two inches in breadth, held together 
by bolts an^ rings of the «ame «netal. These were firmly 
attached to their carriages, incapable either of horizontal 
or vertical movement. It was this clumsiness of con- 
struction which led Machiavelli, some tliirty years after, 
to doubt the expediency* of bringing cannon into field 
engagements ; and he particularly recommends, in his 
treatise on the Art of War, that the enemy’s fire should 
be evaded, by intervals in the ranks being left open opposite 
to his cannon. t * 

The balls thrown from these engines were sometimes of 
iron, but more usually of marble. Several hundred of the 
latter have been picked up in the fields around Baza, many 
of which are fourteen inches in diameter, and weigh a hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. Yet this* bulk, enormous as 
it appears, shows a considerable advance in the art since the 
beginning of the century, when the stone balls discharged, 
according to Zurita, at the siege^of Balaguer, weighed not 
less than five hundred and fifty pounds. It was very long 

• Pulgar, Reyes CatClicos, cap. 32, 41.— Zurita, Aitales, tom. iv. lib. 20, 
cap. 59 . — Lebrija, Berum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 9, c. 5. 

f Machiavelli, Arte della Guerra, lib. 3. 
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l)ofore the exact proportions requisite for obtaining the 
greatest effective force could be ascertained.* 

The awkwardness with which their artillery was served 
contjsponded with the rudeness of (ts manufacture. *It is 
noticed as a remarkable circumstance by the chronicler, 
that two batteries, at the siege of Albahar, discharged one 
hundred and forty balls in the course of •a day.f oBesides 
this more usual kind of ammunition, the Spaniards threw 
from their engines large globular masses, composed of 
certain inflammable ingredients mixed with gunpowder, 
“which, scattering long trains of light,” says an eye-wit- 
ness^ “in their passage through the air, filled pie beholders 
Vith dismay, and, descending o^ the roofs of the edifices, 
frequently occasioned extensive conflagration.” 

The transportation of their bulky engines was not the 

♦ Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. v[, lluBt. 6. 

According to Gibbon, the cannon used by Mahomet in the siege of 
Constantinople, about thirty years before this time, threw stone "balls 
which weighed above 600 pounds. The measure of the bore Was 
palms. — Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 68i ' 

'I* Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom., vi. Ilust. 6f 
We get a more precise notion of the awkwardneffs with which the 
artillery was served in the infancy of the science, from a fact recorded in 
the chronicle of John II., that, at the siege of Setcnil, in 1407, five 
lombards were able to discharge only forty shot in the course of a day. 
We have witnessed an invention in our time, that of our ingenious 
countryman Jacob Perlftns, by which a gun, with thecaid of that nhiracle- 
worker, steam, is enabled to throw a thousand bullets in a single minute, 

$ L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables,® fol. 174. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat^^icos, 
cap. 44. 

Some writers, as the Ahhi^ cMignot, (Histoire des Rois Catholiejfies 
Ferdinand et Isabelle; Paris, 1766; tom. i. p. 273,) have referred thip 
invention of bombs to thf, siege of Ronda. I find no autbbrity for this. 
Pulgar’s words are, “ They made many iron balls, large and small, some 
of which they cast in a mould, having reduced the iron to a state of fusion 
80 that it would run like any other metal.'* 
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least of the difficulties which the Spaniards had to encounter 
in this war. The Moorish fortresses were frequently ii^ 
trenched in the depths of some mountain labyrinth, whos^'. 
rugged passes were scarcely accessible to cavalry. TAu 
immense body of pioneers, therefore, was constantly em- 
ployed in constructing roads for the artillery across these 
sierras, kj levelling the mountains, filling up the interven- 
ing valleys with rocks, or with cork-trees and other timber, 
ttat grew prolifi<^ in the wilderness, and throwing bridges 
across the torrents and precipitous harrancos, Pulgar had 
the curiosity to examine one of the causeways thus con- 
structed preparatory to the siege of Cambil, which, alth(tugh 
six thousand pioneers ware coiptantly employed in the 
work, was attended with such diffic 'lty, that it advanced 
only three leagues in twelve daySf* It required, says the 
historian, the entire demolition of ine of ihe most rugged 
parts of the sierra, wjiicheio one could have believed prac- 
ticable by human industry.* 

The Moorish garrisons, perched on their mountain fast- 
nesses, which, like the eyry of some bird of prey, seemed 
almost inaccessible"^ to man, beheld with astonishment the 
heavy trains of artillery emerging from the passes^ where 
the foot of the hunter had scarcely been known to venture. 
The walls which encompassed their cities, although lofty, 
were not of sufficient thickness to withstand long the 
assaults of these formidable engines. •The Moors were 
deficient in heavy ordnance. ^ The weapons on which they 
chiefly relied for annoying the enefhy at a distance were the 
arquebus and crossbow, with thq last of which they were 
unerring marksmen, being trained to it from infancy. 
They adopted a custom, rarely met within citiiigi^^ations 

* Pitlgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 51. — Benaaldei, E^es OatdUcos, MS. 
cap. U2. 
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of any age, of poisoning their ^arrows ; distilling for this 
purpose the juice of aconite, or wolfsbane, which grew rife 
in the Sierra Ne'oada, or Snowy Mountains, near Grranada. 
A piece of linen or cotton cloth, steeped in this decoction, 
was wrapped round the point of the weapon, and the wound 
inflicted by it, however trivial its appearance, was sure to be 
mortl^ Indeed, a Spanish writer, not ‘^content with this, 
imputed "feuch malignity to the virus, that a drop of it, as he 
asserts, mingling with the blood oozinjt from a wound, 
would ascend the stream into the vein, and diffuse its 
fatal influence ovei' the whole system.* 

B^erdinand, who appeared at the head of his armies 
tj^ughout the whole ofl this war, pursued a sagacious 
piiflicy in reference to the beleaguered cities. He wlas ever 
ready to meet the first cfvertures to surrender, in the most 
liberal spirit : granting protection of persons, and sfeh 
property as the besieged could 'transport with them, and 
assigning them a residence, if they preferred it, in his own 
dominions. Many, in consequence of this> -migrated to 
Seville and other cities of Andalusia, wlMil tli#y woto 
settled on estates which had been confiscated by the 
inquisitors f v.who looked forward, no doubt, with satisfaction 
to the time ^ten they should be permitted their 

sickle iMC^lhe new crop of heresy, whose seeds were' thus 
sown amid the ashes of the old one. Those who prefearrei 
conquered Moorish territory as Castilian 
permitted the free enjoyment of personal 
rigl;^s.C|id proj^^y, asl^dll as of their religion ; and such 
was ' fidelity 4rith wHch Ferdinand redeemed his en- 

* Mendo2a^G<'terra Granada, (Valencia, 1776,) pp. 73, 74.—- Zurita, 
Analos, lib. ^0, cap. 39. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. 

p. 168. i: 

According to Men^o^ a d^oction 4 ){ the quince furnished the most 
effectual antidote knoWb agarhat this poison. 
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gagements during the war|by the punishment of the least 
infraction of them by his own pedple, that many, par- 
ticularly of the Moorish peasantry, preferred abiding^ in 
their early homes to removing to Granada, or other places 
of the Moslem dominion. It was, perhaps, a counterpart 
of the same policy which led Ferdinand to chastise any 
attempt revolt, on the part of his new Moorish Ihhjects, 
tin Mudejares, as they were called, with an unsparing 
rigour which merj^ the reproach of cruelty. Such was the 
military execution inflicted on the rebellious town of Bene- 
maquez, where he commanded one hundred and ten of the 
principal inhahite.nts to be hung above the walls, and after 
consigning t^e rest of tlie*populftion, men, women, and 
cbildren^ 'to slavery, caused the pla e to be razed to the 
ground. The humane policy usually pursued by Ferdinand 
seems to have had a more favourable effect on his enemies, 
who were exaspeiated ratter than intimidated, by this 
ferocious act of vengeance.* 

The magnitude of the other preparations corresponded 
with those for the ordnance department. The amount of 
forces assembled at Cordova we find variously stated at ten 
or twelve thousand horse, and twenty and even forty thou- 
sand foot, exclusive of foragers. On one occasion, the 
whole dumber, including men for the artillery service and 
the MJowers of the camp, is reckoned at eighty thousand. 
The same number of beasts of burden were employed in 
transport^ the supplies required for this immense host, as 
well as for provisioning the conquered cities standing in the 

• 

* Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 304. — ^Lehrija, Rerum Oesta- 
rum Decades, ii. Hb. 4, cap. 2. — Bemaldez, Reye^atdlic*Rsf4yl8.irfap. 76. 
— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 12. 

Pulgar, who is by ito means bigoted for the age, to think the 

liberal terms granted by Ferdinand to the enemieSi dt^ie feith stand in 
need of perpetual apology.*— See Reyes CatdIicoB, cap- et passim. 

VOL. I. i F F 
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midst of a desolated country, ^Tbe queen, who took this 
department under her special cognisance, moved along the 
frontier, stationing herself at points^ most contiguous to the 
scene of operations. There, hy means of posts regularly 
estahliahed, she received hourly intelligence of the war. At 
the same time she transmitted the re(]^uisite munitions to 
the trod^s, hy means of convoys sufficiently strong to secure 
them against the irruptions of the wily enemy.* 

Isabella, solicitous for every thing that concerned the 
welfare of her people, sometimes visited the camp in person, 
encouraging the soldiers to endure the hardships of war, 
and relieving their necessities by liberal donations of 
clothes and money. She caused also a number of large 
tents, known as “ the queen’s hospitals,” to *be always 
re&^rved for the^sick and wounded, and furnished them with 
the requisite attendants and medicine, at her own clfergo. 
This is considered the earliest attempt at the formation of a 
regular camp hospital, on record, t 

Isabella may be regarded as the soul of this war. She 
engaged in \t with the most exalted views, less to acquire 
territory, than to re-establish the empire of the Cross over 
the ancient domain of Christendom. On this point she 
concentrated all the energies of her powerful mind, never 
suffering herself to be diverted by any subordinate interest 
from this one great and glorious object. When the king, 
in 1484, would have paused a while from the Granadine 
war, in order to prosecute ©his claims to Roussillon against 
the French, on the demise of Louis the Eleventh, Isabella 
strongly objected to it p but, finding her remonstrance inef- 
fectual, she left her husband in Aragon, and repaired to 

• Beraaldez, Reyes CaUJlicos, MS. cap. 75. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
cap. 21, 33, 42*' — Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii, lib. 8, cap. 6. — * 
Marmol, Rebelioii de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 13. 

Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Ilust. 6. 
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Cordova, where she pla<|Bd the cardinal of Spain at the 
head of the army, and prepared to* open the campaign in 
the usual vigorous manner. Here, however, she was soon 
joined by Ferdinand, who, on a cooler revision of the 
subject, deemed it prudent to postpone his projected 
enterprise. 

On Mother occb.sion in the same year, when the nobles, 
fatigued with the service, had persuaded tlie king to retire 
earlier than us^l, the queen, dissatisfied with the proceed- 
ing, addressed a letter to her husband, in which, after 
representing the disproportion of the resftlts to the prepara- 
tions, she besought him to keep the field as long as the 
season should serve. ‘*Thft graniecs,’' says Lebrija, “ mor- 
tified at l^ing surpassed ip zeal for tl s holy war by a woman, 
eagerly collected their forces, which had been pAi*fcly 
disbanded, and returned across the borders to renew 
hostilities.”* • 

A circumstance, which had frequently frustrated the most 
magnificent military enterprises under former reigns, was 
the factions of these potent vassals, who, independent of 
each other, and aliflost of the crown, could rarely be brought 
lo act in efficient concert for a length of time, and broke up 
the camp on the slightest personal jealousy, Ferdinand 
experienced something of this temper in the duke of Medina 
Cell, who, when he had received orders to detach a corps of 
his troops to the^ support of the count of Benavente, refused; 
replying to the messenger, Tell your master, that I came 
here to serve him at the head of my household troops, and 
they go nowhere without me as HJieir leader.” The sove- 
reigns managed this fiery spirit with the greatest address, 
and, instead of curbing it, endeavoure(>#to dit^> it Jn the 

* Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii lib. 3, cap. 6 — ^Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, cap. 31. 
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path of honourable emulation. |Tbe queen, who, as their 
hereditary sovereign, received a more deferential homage 
fronj her Castilian subjects than ^ Ferdinand, frequently 
wrote to her nobles in the camp, complimenting some on 
their achievements, and others less fortunate on their inten- 
tions ; thus cheering the hearts of all, sa^s the chronicler, 
and stimulating them to deeds of heroism. On t&e most 
deserving she freely lavished those honours which cost littlp 
to the sovereign, but are most grateful to ^e subject. The 
marquis of Cadiz, who was pre-eminent above every other 
captain in this war for sagacity and conduct, was rewarded, 
after his brilliant surprise of Zahara, with the^ gift of that 
city, and the titles of hiarquis of Zahara and duke of 
Cadiz. The warrior, however, was unwilling to resign the 
ancient title under which he had won his laurels, and ever 
after subscribed himself. Marquis Duke of Cadiz.* Still 
more emphatic honours were conferred on the count de 
Cabra, after the capture of the king of Granada. When 
he presented himself before the sovereigns, who were at 
Vitoria, the clergy and cavaliers of the city marched out to 
receive him, and he entered in solemn procession on the 
right hand of the grand cardinal of Spain. As he advanced 
up the hall of audience in the royal palace, the king and 
queen came forward to welcome him, and then seated him 
by themselves at stable, declaring that “ the conqueror of 
kings should sit with kings.’* These honours were followed 
by the more substantial gnatuity of a hundred thousand 
maravedis annual rent; “a fat donative,” says an old 
chronicler, “for so lean k treasury.** The young alcayde 

• dartilg achievcmeiit, the sovereigns granted him and his 

heirs the royal suit worn by the monarchs of Castile on Lady-day ; a pre- 
sent, says Aharca, not to be estimated by its cost.— Reyei de Aragon, tom. 
ii. fol. 303. 
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de loB donzeles experieiiped a similar reception on tlie 
ensuing day, Such actsT)f royal oo;idescension were espe* 
cially grateful to the nobility pf a court, circumscribed 
beyond every other in ‘Europe by stately and ceremoflious 
etiquette.* 

The duration of the, war of Granada was such as to raise 
the militia throughout the kingdom nearly to a level with 
r'^gular troops. Many of these levies, indeed, at the 
breaking out ol^the war, might pretend to this character. 
Such were those furnished by the Andalusian cities, which 
h^d been long accustomed to skirmishes^ with their Moslem 
neighbours. Such, too, was the well-appointed chivalry of 
the military orders, and tiie organised militia of the her- 
mandad, which we find sometimes i jpplying a body of ten 
thousand men for the service. To these may be added the 
splendid throng of cavaliers and hidalgos who swelled the 
retinues of the sovereign% and the great nobility. The 
king was attended in battle by a body-guard of a thousand 
knights, one half light, and the other half heavy armed, 
all superbly equipped and mounted, and trained to arms 
from childhood under the royal eye. 

Although the burden of the war bore most heavily on 
Andalusia, from its contiguity to the scene of action, yet 
recruits were drawn in abundanoe from the most remote 
provinces, as Galicia, Biscay, and the Asturias, from 
Aragon, and eijen the transmarine dominions of Sicily. 
The sovereigns did not disdain to swell their ranks with 
levies of a humbler description, by promising an entire 
amnesty to those malefactors who had left the country in 
great numbers of late years to escape justice, on condition 

n « 

* Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, ubi supra. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 
1, epist. 41. — Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 68, — Zurita, Anales, 
tom. iv, cap. 58. 
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of their serving in the Moorisk war. Throughout this 
motley host the strictest discipline and decorum were main- 
tained. The Spaniards have never been disposed to intem- 
perance ; hut the passion for gaming, especially with dice, 
to which they seem to have been immoderately addicted at 
that day, was restrained by the severest penalties.* 

The brilliant successes of the Spanish Sovereigns diffused 
general satisfaction throughout Christendom, and volunteers 
flocked to the camp from France, Englanc^^ and other parts 
of Europe, eager to participate in the glorious triumphs 
of the Cross'. Among these was a corps of Swiss mer- 
cenaries, who are thus simply described by Pulgar. “There 
joined the royal standardca body of men from Switzerland, 
a country in upper Germany. These men were bold of 
heart, and fought on foot. As they were resolved never 
to turn their bacts upon the enemy, they wore no defenstte 
armour, except in front ; by which means they were less 
encumbered in flght. They made a trade of war, letting 
themselves out as mercenaries ; but they espoused only a 
just quarrel, for they were devout and loyal Christians, and 
above all abhorred rapine as a great sin.”t The Swiss 
had recently established their military renown by the dis- 
comfiture of Charles the Bold, when they first proved the 
superiority of infantry •over the beflt-appointed chivalry 
of Europe. Their example no doubt contributed to the 
formation of that Invincible Spanish ihfantry, which, under 
the Great Captain and his successors, may be said to have 
decided the fate of Christendom for more than half a 
century. 

Among the foreigners was one from the distant isle of 
Britaig^ tha^Earl Rivers, or conde de Escalas, as he is 

* Pulgar, Reyes Cat(51icos, cap. 31, 67, 69. — Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum 
Decades, iii lib. 2, cap. 10. t^Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 21. 
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called from his patronymic Scales, by the Spanish writers. 

There came from Britain,*’ says Peter Martyr, “ a cavalier, 
young, wealthy, and high-born. He was allied to the blood 
royal of Sngland. He ^as attended by a beautiful traJh of 
household troops three hundred in number, armed, after the 
fashion of their laud, with long-bow and battle-axe.” This 
nobleman particularly distinguished himself by his gallantry 
ir the second siege of Loja, in 1486. After having asked 
19a ve to fight after the manner of his country, says the 
Andalusian chronicler, he dismounted from his good steed, 
and putting himself at the head of his followers, armed like 
himself en hlancOy with their swords at their thighs, and 
battle-axes •in their handg, he ^calt such terrible blows 
around him as filled even the hart y mountaineers of the 
north with astonishment. Unfortunately, just as the 
suburbs were carried, the good knight, as lie was mounting 
a scaling-ladder, received a®blow from a stone, which dashed 
out two of his teeth, and stretched him senseless on the 
ground. He was removed to his tent, where he lay some 
time under medical treatment ; and, when he had suffi- 
ciently recovered, ffie received a visit from the king and 
queen, who complimented him on his prowess, and testified 
their sympathy for his misfortune. “ It is little,” replied 
he, “ to lose a few teeth in the service of him w'ho has given 
me all. Our Lord,” he added, ‘‘ who reared this fabric, 
has only opened# a window, in order tef discern the more 
readily what passes within.” A facetious response, says 
Peter Martyr, which gave uncommon satisfaction to the 
sovereigns.* ^ 

The queen, not long after, testified her sense of the earl’s 
services by a magnificent largess, consisting, •^on^ other 

* Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 1, ep. 62, — Berntldez, Keyes 
Catdlicos, MS, cap. 78. 
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\:Mhing3, of twelve , Andelasian Aorses, iwo couches with 

wrought hangings and coverings of cloth of gold, 
with a quantity of fine linen, and sumptuous pavilions for 
himcelf and suite. The hrave knight seems to have been 
satisfied with tins taste of the Moorish wars ; for he soon 
after returned to England, and in 1488 passed over to 
France, where his hot spirit prompted kirn to tako, part in 
the feudal factions of that country, in which he lost his life, 
fighting for the duke of Brittany.^ ^ 

The pomp with which the military movements were 
conducted in these campaigns, gave the scene rather the 
air of a court pageant than that of the stern array, of war. 
The war was one which^ appealing both to principles of 
religion and patriotism, was well calculated to inflame the 
imaginations of the young Spanish cavaliers ; and they 
pourtid into the field, eager to display themselves under the 
eye of their illustrious queen, w^^o, as she rode through the 
ranks mounted on her war-horse, and clad in complete mail, 
afforded no bad personification of the genius of chivalry. 
The potent and wealthy barons exhibited in the camp all 
the magnificence of princes. The pavilions decorated with 
various-coloured pennons, and emblazoned with the armorial 
bearings of their ancient houses, shone with a splendour 
which a Castilian writer likens to that of the city of Sevilla t 
They always appeared surrounded hy a throng of pages ia 
gorgeous liveries, and at night were precede by a multitude 
of torches, which shed a radiance like that of day. They 
vied with each other in thh costliness of fixeir sppaiiel, 

' , / 

* Guillaume de laligny, Hfetoire de Charles Till., (Paris, ldl7,) 
pp. 90-94. 

+ Bcjjpald*% fteyes i^it(51icos, MS, cap. 75. — This city, even before the 
New World|j||ttd poured its treasures into its lap, was itjbnspicuous for its 
magnificeDce/as the ancient proverb testifies. — Zuniga, Annales do Sevilla, 
p. 183. 
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equipage, and plate, and ip the variety and delicacy of the 
dainties with which their lahles were covered.* 

Ferdinand and Isabella saw with regret this lavish 
ostentation, and privately remonstrated with some oS the 
principal grandees on its evil tendency, especially in seduc- 
ing the inferior and poorer nobility into expenditures 
beyon(^j their means. This Sybarite indulgence, however, 
does not seem to have impaired the martial spirit of the 
nobles. On all occasions they contended with each other 
for the post of danger. The duke del Infantado, the head 
of the - powerful house of Mendoza, wa| conspicuous above 
all for the magnificence of his train. At the siege of 
Illora, 148i, he obtain £d,permi|siou to lead the storming 
party. As his followers pressed mwards to the breach, 
they were received with such a shower of missiles as made 
them falter for a moment. What, mj men,’* cridd he, 
“ do you fail me at this l^our ? Shall we be taunted with 
bearing more finery on our backs than courage in our 
heart ? Let us not, in God’s name, be laughed at as mere 
holiday soldiers ! ” His vassals, stung by this rebuke, 
rallied, and, penetrating the breach, carried the place by 
the fury of their assault, t 

* Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 41. 

+ Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 59 . — This noblcDiaii, whoso name was . 
■ Iiiigo Lopez do Mendoza, was son of the first duke, Diego Hurtado, who 
supported Isahclla’f claims to the crown. OviedJ was present at the siege 
of Illora, and gives a minute description of his ajjpearance there. “ He 
came,” says that writer, attended ^y a numerous body of cavaliers and 
gentlemen, as befitted so great a lord. He displayed all the luxuries which 
belong to a time of peace ; and his tabll^s, which were carefully served, 
were loaded with rich and curiously wrought plate, of which be bad a 
greater profusion than any other grandee in tl^ kingio^” In another 
place he says, ‘‘ The duke Iiiigo was a perfect Alexander for biAiberality, 
in all his actions princely, maintaining unbounded hospitality among his 
numerous vassals and dependents, and beloved throughout Spain. Hia 
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Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the sovereigns 
against this ostentation of luxui^, they were not wanting 
in the display of royal state and magnificence on all suitable 
occasions. The curate of Los Palacios has expatiated 
with elaborate minuteness on the circumstances of an 
interview between Ferdinand and Isabella in the camp 
before Moclin, in 1486, where the queen’s presence was 
solicited for the purpose of devising a plan of future 
operations. A few of the particulars may be transcribed', 
though at the hazard of appearing trivial^to readers who 
take little interest in such details. 

On the borders of the Yeguas, the queen was met by an 
advanced corps, under th^ comipand of the mfirquis duke 
of Cadiz, and, at the distance of a league and a half from 
Moclin, by the duke del Infan tado, with the principal 
nobilhy and theii- vassals, splendidly accoutred. On thd^ 
left of the road was drawn up in^, battle array the militia of 
Seville ; and the queen, making her obeisance to the 
banner of that illustrious city, ordered it to pass to her 
right. The successive battalions saluted the queen as she 
advanced, by lowering their standards v and the joyous 
multitude announced with tumultuous acclamations her 
approach to the conquered city. 

The queen was accompanied by her daughter, the infanta 
Isabella, and a courtly train of damsels, mounted on mules 
« ^ 

palaces were garnished with the most costly tapestries, jewels, and rich 
stuffs of gold and silver. His chapel^was fiRed with accomplished singers 
and musicians ; his falcons, hounds, and his whole hunting establishment, 
including a ma^ificent stud of l^orses, not to bo matched by any other 
nobleman in the kingdom. Of the truth of all which,” concludes Oviedo, 
“ I myself have hegn an ^e-witness, and enough others can testify.” — See 
Oviedo, (Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8,) who has given the 
genealogy of the Mendozas and Mendozinos, in all its * endless ramifi- 
cations, 
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richly capartsoned. The qteen herself rode a chesnut male, 
seated on a saddle-chair iembossed with gold and silver. 
The housings were of a crimson colour ; and the bridle was 
of satin, Airiously wrou^it with letters of gold. The inftinta 
wore a skirt of fine velvet, over others of brocade ; a scarlet 
mantilla of the Moorish fashion ; and a black hat trimmed 
with gojd embroidery. The king rode forward at the head 
of his nobles to receive her. lie was dressed in a crimson 
dbublet, with chausses, or breeches, of yellow satin. Over 
his shoulders was thrown a cassock or mantle of rich bro- 
cade, and a sopravest of the same matqnals concealed liis 
cuirass. By his side, close girt, he wore a Moorish scimitar ; 
and beneatH his bonnet his hai^j^was confined by a cap or 
head-dress of the finest stuff. 

Ferdinand was mounted oa a noble war-horse of a bright 
chesnut colour. In the splendid train ?lf chivalry which 
attended him, Bernaldez dwells with much satisfaction on 
the English lord Scales. He was followed by a retinue of 
five pages arrayed in costly liveries. He was sheathed in 
complete mail, over which was thrown a French surcoat of 
dark silk brocade. “ A buckler was attached by golden clasps 
to his arm, and on his head he wore a white French hat 
with plumes. The caparisons of his steed were azure silk, 
lined with violet and sprinkled over with stars of gold, and 
swept the ground as he managed his fiery courser with an 
.easy horsemanship that excited general%dmiration. 

The king and queen, as they drew near, bowed thrice 
with formal reverence to each other. The queen, at the 
same time raising her hat, remained in her coif or head-dress, 
with her face uncovered ; Ferdinand, riding up, kissed her 
affectionately on the cheek, and then, Recording to the pre- 
cise chronicler, b^towed a similar mark of tenderness on his 
daughter Isabrfla, after giving her his paternal benediction. 
The royal party were then escorted to the camp, where 
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£t^table aoconAnodations had b^n provided for the queen 
ahd her fair retinue.* t 

It may readily be believed, that the sovereign^ did not 
neglect, in a war like the present, aA appeal to th^ religious 
principle so deeply seated in the Spanish character. All 
their public acts ostentatiously -proclaimed the pious nature 
of the work in which they were engaged. Th^ were 
attended in their expeditions by churchmen of the highest 
rank, who not only mingled in the councils of the camp, bift 
like the bold bishop of Jaen, or the grand cStdinal Mendoza, 
buckled on harne^ over rochet and hood, and led their 
squadrons to the field, f The queen at Cordova celebrated 
the tidings of every new sjjccess ^ver the infidel; by solemn 
procession and thanksgiving with her whole household, as 
well as the nobility, foreign ambassadors, and municipal 
functionaries. Ill like manner, Ferdinand, on the return** 
from his campaigns, was receive^i at the gates of the city, 
and escorted in solemn pomp beneath a rich canopy of state 
to the cathedral church, where he prostrated himself in 
grateful adoration to the Lord of hosts. Intelligence of 

* Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap, 80, — The lively author of “ A 
year in Spain ” describes, among other suits of armour etUl to W seen in 
the museum of the armory at Madrid, those worn by Ferdinand and his 
illustrious consort. In one of the most conspicuous stations is the suit of 
armour usually worn by Ferdinand the Catholic. He seems snugly seated 
upon his war-horse, witlf a pair of red velvet breves, «after the manner of. 
the Moors, with lifted lance and closed vispr. There are several suits of 
Ferdinand and of his queen Isahella^'ho was no stranger to the dangers 
of a battle. By the comparative heights of the armour, Isabella would 
seem to be the bigger of the two/oS she oerb-inly was the better. — A Year 
in Spain, by a young American, (Boston, 1829,) p. 116. 

f Cardinal ^vdoza, the camj^gn of 1485, offered the queen to raise 
a body o^OOO horse, and march ist its head to the relief of Alhama, and at 
the same time to supply her with such sums of money as might be neces- 
sary in the present exigency,--^? ulgar, Reyes Catdllcos, cap, 50. 
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their triumphant progresslin the war was constantly trans- 
mitted to the pope, who Returned his benediction, accom- 
panied bjf^ more substantial marks of favour, in bulls of 
crusade, and taxes on Ajclesiastical rents, * • 

The ceremqpials observed on the occupation of a new 
conquest, were such as to affect ike heart no less than the 
imagin^ion. “Tlie royal alfereZy' says Marineo, “raised 
the standard of the Cross, the sign of our salvation, on the 
summit of the^rincipal fortress ; and all who beheld it 
prostrated themselves on their knees in silent worship of the 
Almighty, while the priests chaunted the glorious anthem, 
Te Deum laudamus. The ensign or pennon of St, James, 
the chivalric patron of Spliin, iws then unfolded, and all 
invoked his blessed name. Lastly , was displayed the 
banner of the sovereigns, emblazoned with the royal arms ; 
at which the whole army shouted forth, as if with one voice, 

‘ Castile, Castile ! * After^ these solemnities, a bishop led 
the way to the principal mosque, which, after the rites of 
purification, he consecrated to the service of the true faith.” 

The standard of the Cross, above referred to, was. of 
massive silver, and was a present from pope Sixtus the 
Fourth to Ferdinand, in whose tent it was always carried 
throughout these campaigns. An ample supply of hells, 
vases, missals, plate, and other sacred furniture, was also 
borne along with the camp, being provided by the queen 
•for the purified %osque8.t 

The most touching part of Jthe incidents usually occurring 
at the surrender of a Moorish city, was the liberation of the 
Christian captives immured in dungeons. On the cap- 
ture of Eonda, in 1485, more than four hundred of these 

* la I486, we find Ferdinand and Isabella perforaiing a pil^mage to 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 86. 

t L. Marineo, Cosas Memorablcs, fol. 173. — Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 82, 87. 
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unfortunate persons, several of tiem cavaliers of rank, some 
of 'V^hom had been taken in tne fatal expedition of the 
Axarquia, were restored to the light of heaven. ^ On being 
brofight before Ferdinand, they prostrated themselves on 
the ground, bathing his feet with tears; yhile their wan 
and wasted figures, their dishevelled locks, their beards 
reaching down to their girdles, and theif limbs loaded with 
heavy manacles, brought tears Into the eye of every spec- 
tator. They were then commanded to present themselves 
before the queen at Cordova, who liberally relieved their 
necessities, and, after the celebration of public thanksgiving, 
caused them to be conveyed to their own homes. The 
fetters of the liberated «8aptives were suspended in the 
churches, where they continued to be revered by succeeding 
generations as the trophies of Christian warfare.* 

Ever since the victory of Lucena, the . sovereigns had 
made it a capital point of their {)olicy to foment the dissen- 
sions of their enemies. The young king Abdallah, after 
his humiliating treaty with Ferdinand, lost whatever con- 
sideration he had previously possessed. Although the 
sultana Zoraya, by her personal address and the lavish 
distribution of the royal treasures, contrived to maintain 
a faction for her son, the better classes of his countrymen 
despised him as a renegade, and a vassal of the Christian 
king. As their old monarch had become incompetent, from 
increasing age andTblindness, to the duties* of his station in 
these perilous times, they turned their eyes on his brother 
Abdallah, surnamed El Zagal, or “ The Valiant,^’ who had 
borne so conspicuous a p^irt in the rout of the Axarquia. 
The Castilians depict this chief in the darkest colours of 
ambition an^*crueki^ ; but the Moslem writers aflbrd no 

* Pulgar, Reyes Cat^icos, cap. 47. — Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icoB, MS. 
cap. 76. 
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such intimation, and Lis Advancement to the throne at that 

crisis seems to be in some^ measure justified bj his eminent 
talents as a military leader. 

On hi? way to Granada, he encountered and cut to ^eces 
a body of Calatrava knights from Alhama, and signalised 
his entrance into his new capital by bearing along the 
blood j^rophies ofi heads dangling from his saddlpb aw, after 
che barbarous fashion long practised in these wars.* It 
■Was observed that the old king Abul Hacen did not long 
survive his broffier s accession.f The young king Abdallah 
sought the protection of the Castilian sovereigns in Seville, 
who, true to their policy, sent him back into his own domi- 
nions withfhe meana of making^ headway against his rival. 
The alf aides and other consideraule persons of Granada, 


* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torp. iii. cap^37. — Cardonne, Hist. 
d’Afrique et d’Kspagne, tom. iii. pp. 276, 281, 282. — Abarca, Reyes de 
AragoD, tom. ii. fol. 804. ^ 

" El enjaeza el caballo 
De las cabezas de fama,” 

sa^ys one of the old Moorish ballads. A garland of Christian heads seems 
to have been deemed no unsuitable present from a Moslem knight to his 
lady love. Thus one of the Zegries triumphantly asks, 

Que Cristianos habeis muerto, 

0 escalado que murallas ? 

0 que cabezas famosas * 

A^eis presentado a damas ? ” 

* This sort of trophy "was also borne by the Christian cavaliers. Examples 
of this may be found even as late as the siege of Granada. See, among 
others, the ballad, beginning ^ 

A vista de los dos Reyes.” 

f The Arabic historian alludes to the vulgar report of the old king’s 
assassination by his brother, but leaves us in tlj^dark ^ regard to his own 
opinion of its credibility. " Algunos dicen que le produr^a mu^te su her- 
mano el Rey Zagal ; pero Dios lo sabe, que es el unico etemo e inmutable.” 
— Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 38. 
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scandalised at these fatal feuds, effected a reconciliation, on 
tbe basis of a division of the kin|;dom between the parties. 
But wounds so deep could not be permanently healed. The 
site Vyf the Moorish capital was moft propitious to the pur- 
poses of faction. It covered two swelling eminences, divided 
from each other by the deep waters of the Darro. The two 
factions possessed themselves respectively^ of these opposite 
quarters. Abdallah was not ashamed to strengthen himself by 
the aid of Christian mercenaries ; and a dreadful conflict w^s 
carried on for fifty days and nights within the city, which swam 
with the blood that should have been shed only in its defence.* 

Notwithstanding these auxiliary circumstances, the pro- 
gress of the Christians wa^compt-ratively slow. Every cliff 
seemed to be crowned with a fortress ; and every fortress 
was defended with" the desperation of men willing to bury 
themselves imdeiT its ruins. The old men, women, and 
children, on occasion of a siege, were frequently despatched 
to Granada. Such was the resolution, or rather ferocity of 
the Moors, that Malaga closed its gates against the fugitives 
from Alora, after its surrender, and evipn massacred some 
of them in cold blood. The eagle eye of El Zagal seemed 

* Condc, Dotainacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 38. — Cardonne 
Hist, de Afrique et d’Espagne, pp. 291, 292. — Mariana, Hist, de Espana, 
lib. 25, cap. 9. — Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. i. cap. 12. 

Muy revuelta anda Granada 
«* 0 
en arqiias y fuego ardiendo, 

y los qiudadanos de ella 
.«>duraS muertes paJeciendo ; 

“ Per tres wyes que bay esquivos, 
cada lino pretendiondo 
©1 mando, cetro y corona 
c ■ de Qi*anada y su gobierno,” &c. 

See this old rowiancc, mixing op fact with fiction* with more of the 
former than usual, in Hyta, Guerras de (Iranada, tom. i. p. 292. 
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to take in at a glance th# whole extent of his little territory, 
and* to detect every vulnerable point jn his antagonist, whom 
he encountered where he least expected it ; cutting off his 
convoys* surprising hil foraging parties, and retaliatiflg by 
a devastating inrokd on the borders,^ 

’ No effectual and permanent resistance, however, could 
be oppi^sed ihs> tremendous enginery of the Christians. 
Tower and to^^n foil before it. Besides the principal towns 
•f Cartama, Coin, Setenil, Eonda, Marbella, Illora, termed 
by the Moors the right eye/' Moclin, “the shield ” of 
Granada, and Loja, after a second aiuk desperate siege in 
the spring of ifeb, Bernaldez enumerates more than seventy 
subordinate places in th» Val^o Cartama, and thirteen 
others after the fall of Marbella. Thus the Spanirrds ad- 
vanced their line of conquest more tKan twenty leagues 
beyond the western frontier of Granada. This extensive 
tract they strongly fortified and peopled, partly with Chris- 
tian subjects and paftly with Moorish, the original occupants 
of the soil, who were secured in the possession of their 
ancient lands uhder their own law.t 

Thus the strong posts, w^hich may be regarded as the 
exterior defences of the city of Granada, were successively 
carried. A few positions alone remained of sufficient 
strength to keep the enemy at bay. The most considerable 
of those was Malaga, wbieb from its maritime situation 
afforded faciliti^ for a communication* with the Barbary 
Moors, that the vigilance of the Castilian cruisers could not 
entirely intercept. On this ^loint, therefore^ it was deter- 

* Among other achievements, Zagal Surprised and beat the count of 
Cabra in a night attack upon Moclin, and wellnigli retaliated on that noble- 
man his capture of the Moorish king Abdallah.-^ulgar,*^yes ^atdlicos, 
cap. 48. 

f Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 76. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
ckp. 48. — Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Pecades, ii. lib. 3, cap. 5, 7 ; lib. 4, 
cap. 2, 3.- — Marmol, Rebelion de Moriacos, lib. 1, cap. 12.. 

VOL. I. 4 G 
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mined to eoneentpate all the 8tren|th of the monarchy, by 
sea and land, m the ensuing campaign of 1487. 


Twtt of the most important authorities f* the war of (ffanada are 
Fernando del Pulgar, and Antonio de Lebrija, or Nebrisscnsis, as he is 
called from the Latin Nehrma. • 

Few particulars have been preserved respecting the biography of the 
former. He was probably a native of Pulgar, ne# Toledo. Wic C’as- 
tilian writers recognise certain provincialisms in his style belonging to that 
district. He was secretary to Henry IV., and was charged with varioi# 
confidential functions by him. He seems to have re'^ined his place on 
the accession of Isabella, by whom he was appointed national historio- 
grapher in 1482, when, ffom certain remarks in his letters, it would appear 
he was ali-cady advanced in years. This oflHce, in the fifteenth century, 
comprehended, in addition to the ^jpaore odious duties of aAiistorian, the 
intimate and confidential relations of a private secretary. “ It was the 
business of the chronicler,” says Bemaldez, ** to carry on foreign corre- 
spondence in the servi^ of his master, acquainting himself with whatever 
was passing in other courts and countries, and, by the discreet and con- 
ciliatory tenor of his epistles, to allay stibh feuds as might arise between 
the king and his nobility, and establish harmony between them.” From 
this period Pulgar remained near the royal person, accompanying the queen 
in her various progresses through the kingdom, as well as in her military 
expeditions into the Moorish territory. He was consequently an eye- 
witness of many of the warlike scenes which he describes, and from his 
situation at the coui’t, had access to the most ample and acci’edited sources 
of information. It is probable ho did not survive the capture of Granada, 
as his history falls somewhat short of that event. Pulgar’s Chronicle, in 
the pdrtidh containing a retrospective survey of events previous tu 1482, 
may be charged with grogs inaccuracy ; but, in all# thg subsequent period, 
it may be received as perfectly authentic, and has all the air of impar- 
tiality. Every circumstance relating to the conduct of the war is developed 
with equal fuluessstnd precision. His manner of narration, though prolix, 
is perspicuous, and may compare favourably with that of Sntemporary 
writers. His sentiments may compare still more advantageously, in point 
of liberality, with those of the Castilian historians of a later age. 

Pulgaifcleft softie otbei^orks, of which his commentary on the ancient 
satire of “ Mingo Revulgo,” his “ Letters,” and his “ Claros Varones,” or 
sketches of illustrious men, have alone been published. The last contains 
notices of the most distinguished individuals of the court of Henry IV,, 
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I^though too indiscrimiuafoly encomiastic, are valnable subsidiaries 
wate acqfuaintance witl^the prominent actors of the period. The 
toost elegant edition of Pulgar*s Chronicle was published at 
J|lli<r780j from the t^oss of Benito Montfort, in large folio. ^ 

^ de Lebrija was one of the me t active and erudite sciiolcrs 
rio<l. Up wa^ born in tho province of Andalusia, in 1444. 
usual discipline at Salamanca, he went at the age of nineteen to 
rc he conigijeted “'his education in tho university of Bologna, 
ed to Spain ten years after, richly stored with classical learning 
liberah arts that' were then tauj»ht in the flourishing schools of 
He lost n^timo in dispensing to his countrymen his various 
,fion8. He '^^as appointed to the two chairs of grammar and poetry 
unprecedented) in the university of Salamanca, and lectured at 
e time in these distinct departments. He was subsequently pre- 
"by Cardjhal Ximenes to a f rofessorahip i * bis university of Alcaic 
Henarcs, where his services were liberaliy requited, and where he 
|rajpyed the entire confidence of his distinguished, patron, who consulted 
'pn^on all matters affecting the interests of the j|^3titut)on. H^re he 
ebatinued delivering hir lectures and expounding the ancient classics to 
crowded audiences, to the advan^d age of seventy-eight, when he was 
carried off by an attack of ai»oplexy. 

Lebrija, besides his oral tuition, composed worjts on a great variety of 
subjects, philological, historical, theological, &c. His emendation of the 
sacred text was visited with tho censure of the Inquisition, a circumstance 
which ’’ill not operate to his prejudice with posterity, Lebrija was far 
from being circumscribed by the narrow sentiments of his age. He was 
warmed with n generous enthusiasm for letters, which kindled a correspond- 
ing flame in the bosoms of his disciples, among whom may be reckoned 
some of the brightest names in the literary annals of the periwin ■ tiis 
instruction edfbeted for classical literature in Spain, what the labours of the 
gpreat Ital^ scholars t)f the fifteenth century did Tor it in their country ; 
and he was rewarded with the substantial gratitude of his own age, and 
such empty honours as could he rendered by posterity^ For very many 
years, the anniversary of his death was commemorated by public services, 
and a funeral panegyric, in the university dt Alcaic. 

The circumstances attending the composition of his Latin Chronicle, so 


often quoted in this history, are very curious. % Carbajib says ^hat he 
delivered Pulgar*s Cj|^ronicle, after that writer’s death, ioto Lebrija's hands 
for the purpose of being translated into JUtin. The latter proceeded in his 
task as far as thasyear I486. His history, however, can aearcely be termed 
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a trMwlatioa ; sincJ, alihoug^i H t»ke« upfke san^© thread of incident. ii% 
diversified by many new ideas and parfcic|lfir facts. This unfinished pcr- 
fonnance -was fouuud among Lebrija’s papers, after his decease, with a 
preface containing not a word of acknowledgment to Pulgar. It was 
accoiSingly published for the first time, in 1545, (the edition referred to in 
this history,) by his son Sanc!io» as ap original production of his fiither. 
Twenty years, after, the first edition of Pulgnr’s original Chronicle was puh- 
lii^ed at Valladolid, from the copy which bclonfipd to LebriJ^ by his 
grandson Antonio. This work appeared also as Lebrija^s. Copies, how- 
ever, of Pulgar's Chronicle were preserved in several private libraries ; ajd 
two years later, 1567, bis just claims were vindicated hy an edition at 
Saragossa, inscribed with his name as its author. 

Lehrija*s reputation 4»a8 sustained some injury from this transaction, 
though most undeservedly. It seems probable tbat he adopted Pulgar's 
as the basis of his own, intending continue the nar%tive to a latei 
period. His unfinished manusci^t being found among his papers after his 
death, without reference to any authority, was naturally enough givcii to 
the w^ld as entirel;^hi8 production. It is more strange, that Pirigaris 
own Chronicle, subsequently printed as Xfebrija's, should have contained no 
allusion to its real author. The histoi^; although composed as far as it 
^oes with euflScient elaboration and pomp of style, is one that adds, on the 
whble, but little to the fame of Lehrija. It was at best but adding a leaf 
to the laurel on his brow, and was certainly not worth a plagiarism. 
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